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The Fottn^II^ of New Castt.e — A Rearcti for QuiETNEiiis— - 
Life in the City and the Viddaoe — Why the Latter 
13 PREFERADT.E — PECUIilARlTIES OF THE VlEDAGE — A 

RLeefy Oj.d Town — We Krect ouh Family Altar. 

F Peter Menuit had never 
been born, it is extremely 
probable that this book 
would not have been writ- 
ten. Mr. Menuit, however, 
had nothing to do with the 
construction of the volume, 
and liis controlling purpose 
perhaps was not to prepare 
the way for it. Peter Men- 
uit was a Swede who in 
1(531 came mailing up the 
Delaware River in a queer 
old craft with bulging sides 
and with stem and stern 
high in the air. Moved by some mysterious impulse, ho 
dropped- his anchor near a certain verdant shore and 
landed. Standing there, he surveyed the lovely scene that 
lay before him in the woodland and the river, and then an- 
nounced to his coiiipanioiis bis determination to remain upon 
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that spot. IIo began to erect a town upon the bank that 
went sloping downward to the sandy beach, and his only 
claim to the immortality that has been allotted to him is 
that he (Teatcd what is now New Castle. 

It would be pleasant, if it did not seem vain, to hope that 
New Castle will base its jispirations to enduring fame upon 
the circumstanc^c that another humble personage came, two 
hundred years and more after Menuit’s arrival, to live in it 
and to tell, in a homely but amiable fashion, the story of 
some of its good people, and to say something of a few of 
their peculiarities, perplexities and adventures. 

We were in search of quietness. The city has many 
cliarms and many conveniences as a jdace of residence; 
and there arc those who, having accustomed themselves to 
the methods of lif(^ that prevail among the dense popula- 
tions of the great towns, <‘an har<lly find happiness and 
comfort elsewhere. Jlut although the gregarious instinct is 
strong in me, I cannot endure to bo crowded. I love my 
fellow-man 'with inexpressible alR'c^tioii, but oftentimes ho 
seems more lovable when I behohl him at a distance. .1 
yearn occasionally for human society, but I prefer to have 
it only when I choose, not at all times and seasons without 

intermission. In the city, how- 
ever, it is impossible to secure 
solitude W'hen it is desired. If 
I live, as I must, in one of a 
row of houses, the partition 
w^alls upon both sides arc likely 
to be thin. It is possible that 
I may have upon the one hand 
a professor of music who gives, 
throughout the day, madden- 
ing lessons to muscular pupils and practices scales himself 
with energetic persistency during the night. Upon the other 
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side there may be a family which cherishes two or three iii- 
faiits and sustains a <log. As a faint wliispe.r will penetrate 
the almost diaphanous wall, the mildest as 'well as the most 
violent of the nocturnal demonstrations of the children 
disturb my sleep ; and when these have ceased, the dog will 
probably become boisterous in the yard. 

If there is not a boiler-making establishment in the street 
at the rear of the house, tlu're will bo a saw-mill with a 
steam whistle, and it is tolerably certain that my neighbor 
over the way will either have a vociferous daughter who 
keeps the window open while she sings, or will permit his 
boy to perform upon a drum. There is incessant noise in 
street and yard and <lwelling. There is perpetual, audible 
evidence of the active existence of human l)eings. There is 
too much crowding and too little opportunity for absolute 
withdrawal from the confusion and from contact with tho 
restless energy of human life. 

It has always seemed to me that village life is the happiest 
and the most comfortable, and that the busy city man who 
would establish his liome where ho can liave repose without 
inconvenience and discomfort should j)lace it amid the trees 
and flowers and by the grassy highway of some pretty liam- 
let, whore the noise of th<»- world’s greater commerce never 
comes^ and where isolation and comi>anionship are both pos- 
sible N/ithout an cflbrt. Such a home, planttid judiciously 
in a half acre, where children can romp and i)lay and where 
one can cultivate a few flowers and vegetables, mingling ihe^ 
sentimental hejiotrope with the practical cabbage, and tho* 
ornamental verbena with the useful onion, may be made an 
earthly Paradise. 

There must not be too much ground, for then it becomes 
a burden and a care. There are few city men -who have the 
agricultural impulse so strong In them that they will find 
delight, after a day of mental labor and excitement, in rasp/ 
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ing a garden witli a hoc in the hope of securing a vegetable 
harvest. A very little exercise of that kind, in most cases, 
suffices to moderate the horticultural enthusiasm of the in- 
experienced citizen. It is pleasant enough to weed a few 
flowers or to toss a spadeful or two of earth about the roots 
of the grapevine when you feel disposed to such mild in- 
dulgence in exercise ; but when the garden presents tasks 
which must bo performed no matter what the frame of mind 
or the condition of the body, you are apt, for the first time, 
to have a thorough comprehension of the meaning of the 
curse uttered against the ground when Adam went forth 
from Eden. It is fii.r better and cheaper to hire a competent 
man to cultivate the little field ; then in your leisure mo- 
ments you may sot out the cabbage plants ni)side down and 
place poles for the strawberry vines to clamber upon, know- 
ing well that if evil is done, it will be corrected on the mor- 
row when the offender is far away, and when the maledic- 
tions of the agricultural expert, 
muttered ns he relieves tho 
vegetables from the jeopardy 
ill wdiich ignorance has placed 
them, cannot reach your cars. 

I like a house not too old, 
but having outward comeliness, 
with judicious arrangement of 
the interior, and all of those 
convenient contrivances of tho 
plumber, the furnace - maker 
and the bell-hanger which 
make the merest mite of a 
modern dwelling incomparably 
superior in comfort to the most stupendous of marble palaces 
in the ancient times. I would have no neighbor’s house 
within twenty yards upon either side ; I would have noble 
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shade trees about the place, and I would esteem it a most 
fortunate thing if through the foliage 1 could obtain con- 
stant glimpses of some shining stream upon whose bosom 
ships come to and fro, and on which 1 could sometimes find 
jolacc and exercise in rowing, lishing and sailing. 

Village life is the best. It has all the advantages of resi- 
dence in the country w’ithout the unpleasant things which 
attend existence in a wholly rural home. , There is not the 
oftentimes oppressive solitude of the country, nor is thi*re 
the embarrassment that comes from the distance to the sta- 
tion, to the shojis and to the post-office. Tliere are the city 
blessings of the j^resence of other liurnan beings, and of 
access to the places where wants may be sui>plicd, without 
the crowds, without the mixed and villainous perfumes of 
Ihc streets and without the immoderate taxes. With the 
convenienees of a civilized community, a village may have 
pure and healthful air, opportunity for 2)areut3 and children 
to amuse themselves out of doors, cheap fare, moderate rent, 
milk which knows not the wiles of the city dealer, and a 
moral atmosphere in which a family may grow up away 
from the temptations and the evil associations which tend to 
corrupt the young in the great cities. 

More than this, I like life in the village because it brings 
a man into kindlier relations wdth his fellows than can be 
obtained elsewhere. In the city I am jostled at every step 
by those who are strangers to me, who know nothing of me, 
and who care nothing. In the village I am known by every 
one, and I know all. If I have any title to respect, it is ad- 
mitted by the entire society of the place, and perhaps I may 
even win something of affection if I am worthy of it. 

Ill the country town, too, you may have your morals care- 
fully looked after. There are prying eyes and busy tongues, 
and you are so conspicuous that unless you walk straightly, 

c 
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the little world around you shall know of your slips and 
falls. You may quarrel with your wife for ever in the city 
and few care to hear the miserable story ; but in the village 
the details of the conjugal contest arc heralded about before 
the day is spent. I JJb 

The interest that is felt in you is amazing. The cost of 
your establishment is as well known as if it were blazoned 
upon the walls. You cannot impose upon the people with a 
pretence of splendor if you have not the reality ; one gossip- 
ing old woman w’ho has discovered the sham will make you an 
object of public scorn in an hour. The village knows how 
your children are dressed and trained ; how often you have 
mutton and the extent of your indulgence in beef. The cost 
of your carpets is a matter of common notoriety ; your dif- 
ferences with your servants arc discussed at the sewing-circle, 
and the purchase of new clothing for your family is a concern 
of public interest. The arrival of your wife’s winter bonnet'’ 
actually creates excitement in the village society, and you 
are certain, therefore, to get the full worth of your investment 
in that article of dress, while the owner obtains unlimited 
satisfaction ; for winter bonnets are ^Jurchased for the benefit 
of other people chiefly, not for tUf^ convenience and happiness 
of the wearers. 

Every man is something of a hero-worshiper ; and if in 
the city I find it diflicult to select an idol from among the 
many who thrust their greatness upon me, I am not so 
embarrassed in the village. Here I will probably find but 
one man who is revered as the embodiment of the worshipful 
virtues. He has larger w^ealth than any of his fellow- 
villagers ; he lives in the most sumptuous house in the 
place; he belongs to the oldest family, and his claim to 
superiority is admitted almost without question by his 
reverent townsmen. It gives me joy to add my voice to the 
chorus of admiration, and to feel humble in that presence 
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wherein my ncighbora have humility. Sometimes, of course, 
1 cannot help perceiving that the object of this adoration is, 
after all, a very pigmy of his kind. I am compelled to 
admit that his fortune seems large only because mine and 
JoiHJs’s are small; that his house is a palace only for the 
reason that it dwarfs my little cottage; that if unassisted 
brains carried the day, and strutting was felonious, he would 
certainly occupy a much less magnificent i)Osition. 1 know 
that in a greater community he w'ould be wholly insignifi* 
cant. And yet I admit his claim to profouiul respect. It 
jjleases mo to sec him play his little part, and to observe 
with what calm, luxurious confidence in his own right and 
title to homage ho passes through life. And I know, after 
all, that the greater men, out in the busy hurly-burly of the 
world, are not so very much greater. A good deal of their 
claim to superiority, too, is a miserable sham ; and doubtless, 
if 'we could see them as closely as we sec our village 
grandee, wc should find that they also de})cnd much upon 
popular credulity for the stability of their reputations.’ 

My pompous village nabob, too, is honest. I am sure of 
this. He helps to conduct the government of the com- 
munity, but he docs his duty fairly and he is a gentleman. 
I could love hini for that alone, and for that feel a deeper 
affection for life in his village. When I go to the city and 
perceive what creatures uicid the power there, when I 
watch the trickery, the iniquity, the audacious infamy, of the 
<aiqucs that control the machinery of that great govern- 
ment, and when I look, as I do sometimes, into the facas of 
those "who are thus leagued for plunder and power, only to 
see there vulgarity, ignorance, vice and general moral 
filthiness, my soul is made sick. I can turn then with plea- 
sure to the simple methods with which our village is governed, 
and honestly give ray respect to the guileless old gentlcinaii 
who presides over its destinies. 
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Wo wish for qiiictiioss, and in New Castle it can be 
obtained, 1 think, in a particularly concentrated form. 
When Swede and Dutchman and Englishman had done 
contending for possession of the t>lacG, there was ]H?ace until 
the llcvolution came, and with it ships of w^ar and j)riva- 
teers, and such hurrying of troops and supplies across from 
New (Jastio to Frenchtown, from tin*. Delaware to the Chesa- 
peake, as kept the <jld town in a stir. Tliere was then an 
interval of reposii until the second war with ^Oiigland, when 
these busy scones Avere re-onaetetl. Dator in lln^ century a 
mighty stir was made by the construction of a railrcnid, one 
of the earliest in the country, to Chesapeake Bay ; then, as 
the cxciteiiK'iit di(‘d away, the old town gradually w^eiit to 
sleep, and for nearly forty years it slumbered so soundiy 
that there seemed to 1x3 a ehain^c that it would never Avako 
again. But time achieves Avonderfiil things, and perhaps 
the day Avill come Avhoii the vicinity of tlie old town to the 
bay, the depth of AA'atcr at its shores and the facilities 
offered for manufacturing and easy transportation, may 
make the village a great industrial centre, Avilh hundreds of 
mills and multitudes of AA'orkiiig-pcoi)le. But as avo join 
ourselves to the community there is no promise of such an 
awakening. AVe ha\"o still the profonmjl repose and the 
absence of change that make the place so dear to those Avho 
have knoAA’ii it in their childhood. There are the paved 
streets Avhore the grass groAVS thickly ; the ancient AvharA'CS 
protruding into the stream, deserted but by the anglers and 
the naked and Avieked little boys Avho go in to sA\um ; the 
tumbling shme ice-piers, a little Avay out in the river ; the 
old court-house, Avhose steeple is the point upon Avhieh moves 
the tAvelve-mile radial line whose northern end describes 
the semi-circular boundary of Delaware ; the rickety town- 
hall, the ancient churches and the grim old houses Avith 
moss-covered roofs, the Battery, Avith its drooping willows 
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and its glorious vista of river and shore beyond, and tho 
dense masses of foliage, shutting out the sky here and there 
os one passes along tlie streets. 

Into such a house as I have described, not far from the 
river, and 'with our neighbors at a little more than arm's 
length, I have come with wife and family, with household 
gods and domestic parai)hernalia generally, to begin the 
liio which will supply the material wherewith to construct 
,thc ensuing pages. It may perhaj^s turn out that the better 
part of that existence will not be told, but perehance it may 
be that the events related W’ill be those which will possess 
for the reader greatest interest and amusement. 
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A Very Dangerous Invention — The Patent Comrinatioji 
STE r-ijADREu — Domestic Servants — Arvertisino for jp 
Giui. — T he Peasant-gire of Fac'p and Fiction — ^ 

C.'ONTRAST. 

STEP-LADDER is an almost in- 
dispensable article to persons who 
arc moving into a new house. 
Not only do the doincwtics find it. 
extremely convenient when they 
undertake to wash tho windows, 
to remove the dust from the door 
and window-frames, and to per- 
form sundry other household 
duties, but the lord of the castlo 
will require it when he hangs hLs 
pictures, when he fixes the cur- 
tains and when lie yields to his 
wife’s entreaty for a hanging shelf 
or two in the cellar. I would, 
however, warn my fellow-countrymen against the contrivance 
which is ofiered to them under the name of the “Patent 
Combination Step-ladder.” I purchased one in the city just 
before we moved, because the dealer showed me how, by tho 
simple operation of a set of springs, the lacMer could be 
transformed into an ironing-table, and from that into a com- 
fortable settee for the kitchen, and finally back again into a 
step-ladder, just as the owner desired. It seemed like get- 
30 
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ting the full worth of the money expended to obtain a trio 
of sucdi useful articles for a single price, and the temptation ‘ 
to purchase was simply irresistible. But the knowledge 
gained by a practical experience of the operation of the 
machine enables me to aflirm. that there is no genuine eco- 
nomical advantage in the use of this ingenious article. 

Upon the day of its arrival, the servant-girl mounted tho 
ladder for the purpose of removing the globes from tho 
chandelier in the parlor, and while she was engaged in tho 
work the weight of her body unexpectedly put the springs 
in motion, and the machine was suddenly converted into an 



ironing-table, while the maid-servant Avas prostrated upon 
the floor Avith a sprained ankle and amid the fragments of 
two shattered globes. 

Then we decided that the apparatus should be used 
exclusively as an ironing-table, and to this purpose it would 
probably have been devoted permanently if it had suited. 
On the tbllowiug Tuesday, however, while half a dozen 
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shirts were lying* upon it ready to be ironed, some one 
knocked against it accidentally. It gave two or three 
ominous preliminary jerks, ground two shirts into rags, 
hurled the flat-iron out into the yard, and after a few con- 
vulsive movements of the si)rings, settled into repose in the 
shape of a step-ladder. 

It became evident then that it could be used with greatest 
safety as a settee, and it was placed in the kitchen in that 
shape. For a few days it gave inu<‘h satisfaction. But one 
night when the servant had (company the bench was perhaps 
overloaded, for it had another and most alarming paroxysm ; 
there was a trembling of the legs, a violent agitation of the 
back, then a tremendous jump, and one of the visitors was 
hurled against the range, wdiile the machine turned several 
somersaults, jammed itself halfway through the window-sash, 
and appeared once more in the similitude of an ironing-tabl(\ 

It has now attained to such a degree of sensitiveness that 
it goes through the entire drill promptly and with celerity if 
any one comes near it or coughs or sneezes <;lose at hand. 
We have it stored away in the garret, and sometimes in the 
middle of the night a rat will jar it, or a current of air will 
pass through the room, and we can hear it dancing over the 
floor and getting into servh^e as a ladder, a bench and a table 
fifteen or twenty times in quick succession. 

The machine will bo disi^osed of for a small fraction of the 
original cost. It might bo a valuable addition to the col- 
lection of some good museum. I am convinced that it will 
shine with greater lustre as a curiosity* than as a household 
utensil. 

Perhaps we may attribute to the fantastic capers of this 
step-ladder the dissatisfaction expressed by the servant who 
came with us from the city ; at any rate, she gave us notice 
at the end of the first week that she would not remain. She 
is the ninth that we have had within four months. Mrs. 
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Adder said she was not sorry the woman inton(l('<i to go, lor 
was absolutdy good for nothing; but I think a poor 
servant is better than none at all. JLifo is gloomy enough 
without tho misery which conics 
from rising before daylight to 
fumble among tho lircs, and 
without living upon short ra- 
tions because one’s wife has no 
time to attend to the cooking. 

I am not sure, at any rate , 
that it would bo a very groau ~ ~ - 
advantage to have thoroughly 

good servants, for then women, would be deprived of the 
very evident pleasure they now take in discussing the short- 
comings of their domestics. The practice is so eommon that 
there must be supreme consolation iii the sympathy and in 
the relief to tho overcharged feelings that are permitted by 
such communion. 

Place two women tog dier under any circumstances, and 
it makes no diffcrciujo where the conversation starts from, 
for it will be perfectly certain to w'ork around to tho hired- 
girl <pie.stion before many minutes have elapsed. I have 
sccu an elderly housekeeper, with experience in condueting 
the talk in the desired direction, break in upon a discAissioii 
of Pythagoras and the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls, and switch off the entire debate with sucli expedition 
that a careless listener w'ould for some moments have an 
indistinct impression that the conversation referred to tho 
inefficiency of Pythagoras as a wiishcr and iroiu'r, and to tho 
tendency of that heathen philosopher to take two Thursdays 
out- every week. 

And when a woman has an unusually villainous servant, 
is it not interesting to observe how she glories in thcj supe- 
rior intensity of her sufferings as compared with those of 
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her neighbors, and to perceive how she rejoices in her 
misery? A housewife who possesses a really good girl is 
always in a condition of wretchedness upon such occasions, 
and is apt to listen in envious silence while her companions 
unburden their souls to each other. 

Mrs. Adeler intimated thi t these accusations were slan- 
derous, but she ventured to c bserve that the practical ques- 
tion which required immediat 3 consideration was. How shall 
we get another girl ? 

“ There is but one method, Mrs. A. : it is to advertise. Do 
not patronize the establishments which, in bitter irony, are 
et^ded ‘intelligence ollices.’ ^.n inteHigcncc office is always 
remarkable for the dense stupidity of everybody connected 
w’ith it. 13 lit a single inauifcstatiou of intelligence gleams 
through the intellectual darkness that enshrines the souls 
of the beings wdio maintain su<;h places. I refer to the sin- 
gular ability displayed in extracting two-dollar bills from 
jicrsons who know that they w’ill get nothing for their 
money.” 

Mrs. Adeler admitted that it w’ould perhaps be better to 
advertise. 

“ IIow' w’ould it answer to insert in the daily paper an ad- 
vertisement in which sarcasm is mingled with exaggeration 
in such a way that it shall secure an unlimited number of 
applications, w’hilc w’o shall give expression to the feeling 
of bitterness that is supposed to exist iii the bosom of every 
housekeeper ?” 

She said she thought she hardly caught the idea pre- 
risely. 

“ Suppose, for instance, we should publish something like 
Ibis: ‘Wanted: a competent girl for general housework. 
The most strenuous effort will be made to give such a person 
complete satisfaction. If she is not pleased with the furni- 
ture already in the kitchen, we are willing to have the 
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^ange silver plated, the floor laid in mosaic and the dresser 
^covered with pink plush. ]So objection will be made to 
^breakage. The domestic Avill be permitted at any time to 
'disport in the china closet with the axe. Wc consider hair 
in the breakfast-rolls au improvement ; and the more silver 
forks that are dropped into the drain, the more serene is the 
happiness whi(;h reigns in the household, (^ur girl cannot 
have Sunday out. Hhe can go out every day but Sunday, 
and remain out until midnight if she wishes to. Jf her 
relations siifK*r for Avant of sugar, she can supply them with 
ours. We rather prehir a girl who habitually blows out the 
gas, and Avho is impudent Avhen comj)laint is made because 
she soaks the mackerel in the tea-kettle. If she can s])rinkle 
hot coals over the fioor now and then, and set the house 
afire, we will rej(jicc the more, because it will give the fire- 
d(‘partmcut healthful and necessary exercise. Nobody will 
interfere if she woos the milkman, and she will confer a 
favor if she will discuss family matters across the fence 
Avith the girl Avho lives next door. Bueh a servant as this 
can have a good home, the second-story front room ujul the 
Avhole of our income with the exception of three dollars a 
Aveck, Avhich Ave must insist, reluctantly, upon reserving for 
our oAvn use.’ 

“ How docs that strike you, Mrs. Adder ?” 

She said that it struck her as being j)articularly non- 
sensical. She hoped 1 Avouldn’t put such stuff as that in the 
paper. 

“ Certainly not, Mrs. A. If I did, avc should cause a 
general immigration of the dom^tics of the country to Ncav 
C^^astle, Wc aauII not precipitate such a disaster.” 

The insertion of a less extended advertisement, couched 
in the usual terms, secured a reply from a young Avomau 
named C;. .'_^vinc. And Avhen Catherine’s objections to the , 
size of the fiimily, to the style of the cooking-range, to the. 
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climciisioiis of the weekly wash and to sundry other things 
had been overcome, she consented to accept the position. 

“ I hope she will suit,” exclaimed Mrs. Adder, with a sigli 
and an intonation which implied doubt. “I do hope she will 
answer, but I am afraid she won’t, for according to her own 
confession she doesn’t know’ how to make bread or to iron 
shirts or to do anything.” 

“ That is the reason why she demanded such exorbitant 
wages. Those servauts who are entirely ignorant ahvays 
want the largest pa}’. If we ever obtain a girl who under- 
stands her business in all its departments, I cherish the con- 
viction that slic will work for us for nothing. The wages of 
domestics are usually in inverse ratio to the merit of the 
recipients. Jlid you ever refleert upon the difierence betw’ccu 
the real and tlic ideal Irish maiden ?” 

^frs. A . admitted that she had not considered the subject 
with any degree of attention. 

“ The i<leal peasant-girl lives only in iiction and upon the 
stage. AVe arc largely indebted to Mr. Boucicault for her 
existence, just as 'we are under obli- 
gations to Mr. Fennimore Cooper for 
a purely sentimental conception of 
the North American Indian. Have 
you ever seen the Colleen Bawnf* 
‘•What is that?” inquired Mrs. 
Adder, as she bit off a piece of 
thread from a spool. 

“ It is a i)lay, a drama, my dear, 
by Mr. Dion Boucicault.” 

“ You know I never go to theatres.” 
“ AVell, in that and in many other of 
his dramas Mr. Boucicault has drawn 
a particularly affecting portrait of 
the imaginary peasant-girl of Ireland. She is, as depicted by 
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a lovely young creature, filled with tenderest sensibility, 
animated by loftiest impulses and inspired perpetually by 
poetic enthusiasm. The conversation of this fiiseiiuiting 
being sparkles with wit ; she overflows with generosity ; she 
has unutterable lorgings for a higher and nobler life; she 
loves with intense and overpowering passion ; she is capable 
of supreme seli-sacrifiec ; always wears clean cloth- 

ing. If such charming girLi loally existed in Ireland in 
large numbers, it would fee the most attractive spot in the 
World. It would be a particularly j)rolital)hi place for young 
bachelord to emigrate to, i tliink 1 should even go thcro 
myself.” 

Mrs. Adder said she would certainly accompany me if I 
did. 

* “But these persons have no actual existence. Wc know, 
from a painful experience, what the peasant-girl of real life 
is, do wc not ? We know that her appearance is not pre- 
possessing ; arc aware that her lofty impulses do not lift 
luu’ high enough to enable her to avoid impertinence and to 
conquer her unnatural fondness for cooking wine. She wdll 
witldiold starch from the shirt collars ajid put it in the 
underclothing ; she will hold the baby by the leg, so that it 
is ill perpetual peril of apoplexy, and she will drink tlio 
milk. All of her vi'^itors aic her cou&ins; and W’hcn Ibev 
have spent a festive evening with her in the kitchen, is it nor. 
curious to remark with what certainty we find low tide in tiio 
sugar-box and an absence of symmetry about 
the cold beef? The only evidence that I can 
discover of the existence in her soul of a 
yearning fbr a high(*r life is that she nearly 
always wa-its Brussels carpet in the kitchen, and this long- 
ing is peculiarly intense if, when at the home of her child- 
hood, s!:o was accustomed to live in a mud-cabin and to sleep 
with a pig.” 
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But I do not regret that Mr. Boucicault has not placed 
this i)erson u])oii tlie stage. It is, indeed, a matter for re^ 
joicing that she is not there. Hhc pla5’’s such a part in the 
drama of domestic life that in contemplation of the virtuea 
of the fabulous being we find intense relief. 
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Titk Vikw Tin: Kivku; a MACNiFiri^xT Panorama — 

Mr. and Mrs. Cooi.ky — MATRiMoxiAii Inkioi.ioitiks — Till-; 
Cask of Sawykr; a IJlioutko Lifk — A Prjosknt; 

oi’R (‘KNTruY Plant axo its Pi:(:uliaritiks. 

K liave ii Tull vicwoTtho 
rivt’ir Troiu our oluuiibcr 
window, and it is a mag- 
iiifi('(Mit s|)(*('ta(*l(* that 
greets us as we rise in 
the morning and lliug 
the shutters wide open. 
The sun, in this early 
summer -time, lias al- 
ready (Tept high above 
the horizon oi* the piiie- 
eovered shore opposite, and has flooded tlie unruffled waiters 
with its golden liglit until they are traiisTornieil Tor us into 
a sea oT flame. Tliere e«>mes a fleet oT grimy eoal strhooners 
moving ujiwanl with the title, their dingy sails Iianging 
almost listless in the air ; now they float, one by one, into 
the yellow glory of* the sunshine whieh bars the river Trom 
shore to shore. Yonder is a tiny tug jiufling valorously as it 
tows the great merchantman — home Trom what distant land 
of wonders ? — in’) to the wharves of the great city. And 
look ! there is another tug-boat going down stream, with a 
score of <*anal-boats moving in huge mass slowly behind it. 
They come from far u^i among the mountains of the Lehigh 
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and the Schuylkill with their burdens of coal, and they are 
bound for the Chesapeake. Those men lounging lazily about 
upon the decks while the women are getting breakfast ready 
spend their lives amid some of the wildest and noblest scenery 
in the world. I w’ould rather be a canal-boat captain, Mrs. 
Adder, and through 4ill my existence float calmly and se- 
renely amid those regions of beauty and delight, without ever 
knowing what liurry is, than to be the greatest and busiest 
of statesmen — that is, if one calling were as respectable and 
lucrative as the other. 

That fellow' Ujion the boat at the rear is playing upon his 
bugle. Tlio canal-boat bugler is not an artist, but he makes 
wonderful music sometimes when 
he blows a blast up yonder in the 
heart of Pennsylvania, and sets 
the wild echoes flying among the 
canons of those mighty hills. And 
even now it is not indifferent. 
JListen! The tones come to us 
mcllow'cd by the distance, and so 
indistinct that they have lost all 
but the sw'cetncss w hich makes them seem oO like the sound 
of 

“ Horns of Elfland, faintly blowing.” 

That prosaic footer floating there upon the river doubtless 
would be surprised to learn that he is capable of such a sug- 
gestion ; but he is. 

Off there in the distance, emerging from the shadowy 
mantle of mist that rests still upon the bosom of the stream 
to the south, comes the steamboat from Salem, with its decks 
loaded down with rosy and fragrant peaches, and with baskets 
of tomatoes and apples and potatoes and berries, ready for 
the hungry thousands of the Quaker City. The schooner 
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lying there at the wharf is getting ready to move away, so 
that the stoaincr may come in. You can hear the screech 
made by the block as the tackle of the sail is drawn swiftly 
through it. Kow she swings out into the stream, ami there, 
right athwart her bows, sec that fisherman rowing homeward 
with his net piled high in tangled mcslu’s in the bow of his 
boat. He has a hundred or two silver-sealed shiners at his 
feet. I’ll warrant you, and he is thinking rather of the price 
they will bring than of the fact that his appearance in his 
n)Ugh batteau gives an especially picturescpie air to the 
beauty of that matchless scene. 1 wish I was a i)ainter. I 
would pay any price if I could fling iii)on canvas that bac^k- 
ground of hazy gray, and jdace against it the fic'ry splendor 
of the sunlit river, with steamer and ship and weath(!r- 
beaten sloop and fishing-boat drifting to and Iro ui)ou the 
gohhai tide. 

There, too, is old (Cooley, our nexl-tloor neighbor on the 
cast. Ho is out early this morning, walking about bis gar- 
den, pulling up a Aveed hero and there, prowling among bis 
strawberry vines and investigating the conditiou of his early 
raspberries. That dog wliieli trots behind him, 
my dear, is the one that barked all night. 1 
shall have to ask Oooley to take liiin in the 
house after this. We had enough of tiiat 
kind of disturbance in the city ; wo do not 
Avaiit it here. 

** I don’t like the Cooleys,” remar keil ]Mrs. A. 

‘‘Why not?” 

“ Because they quarrel Avith each other. Their girl told 
our girl that ‘him and her don’t hit it,’ and that Mr. Cooley 
is continually having angry disputes with his wife. She 
says that sometimes they even come to blows. It is 
dreadful.” 

“ It is indeed dreadful. Somebody ought to speak to 
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Cooley about it. Ho needs overhauling. Perhaps he is too 
ignorant a man to have perceived the true road to happiness. 
Of course, Mrs. A., you know the secret of real happiness in 
married life?” 

She said sho had never thought inindi about it. She was 
happy, and it seemed natural to ho so. She thought it very 
strange that there should ever be any other condition of 
things between man ainl wife. 

“Mrs. Adder, the secret of conjugal ft'licity is contained 
ill this formula: demonstrative allection and self-sacrifice. 
A man should not only love his wife dearly, but he should 
tell her ho loves lier, and ti'll her very often. And each 
shouhl he willing to yield, not once or twice, hut (‘oiistantly 
and as a jirat.'lico, to the other. The man who iKJVcr takes 
the baby from his wife, who never offers to help her in her 
domestie duties, who will sit idly by, indulging himsedf with 
repose while sho is ovcrwludmed with oarii and work among 
tho childrtiii, or with other matters, is a mean wretch wdio 
docs not deserve to have a happy liorne. And a wife wlio 
never holds up her husband’s hands in his struggle with tlio 
ivorld, who displays no interest in his ])crplexities and trials, 
Avlio has never a word of cheer for him when ho staggers 
under liis heavy burden, is not worthy the name of a wife. 
Selfishness, my dear, criislu's out love, and most of the 
couxdes who are living without affection for each other, Avith 
cold and deail hearts, with ashes Avliero tlu'rc should bo a 
bright and holy flame, have ilostroyed themselves by caring 
too much for themselves and too little for each othc'r.” 

“ To me,” said IVIrs. Adder, “ the saddest thing about such 
coldness and indifference is that liotli the man and the 
woman must sometimes think of the years Avhen they loved 
each other.” 

“ Yes, and can you imagine anything that would he more 
likely to give a woman the heartache than such a recoh 
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lection? When her husband comes home and enten the 
house without a smile or a word of wc'lcouie; wlic’i 
growls at his meals, and finds fault with this and that 
domestic arrangement ; wlien he buries his nos(3 in his news- 
paper after supper, and never resurrf^ets it ex(H'pting when 
he has a savage word of reproof for one of his children, or 
when he goes out again to spend the evening and leaves his 
wife alone, the picture which she brings up from the past 
cannot be a very pleasant one. 

“ Indeed, my dear, the man’s present conduct must fill the 
woman’s soul Avith bitter pain Avhen she contrasts it with that 
Avhich Avon her affection. l*\)r there must liave been a time 
when she looked forAvard Avith joy to his coming, Avhen ho 
caressed her and covered her Avith endearmcaits, when he 
looked deep into her eyes and said that he loAH*d lier, and 
Avhen ho said that lie could luwe no happiiu'ss in tliis Avoricl 
unless she loA^ed him Avholly and truly. When a man makes 
such a declaration as that to a Avonmn, he is a villain if he 
c\"cr treats her Avith anything but loving-kindness. And I 
take the liberty of doubting Avhether he Avho leads a young 
girl into AAodlocrk Avith such idedges, and then acts in direct 
Adolatioii of them, ought not to be prosecuted for obtaining 
A^aluable consideration upon false pretences. It is infinitely 
Avorse, in my opinion, than stealing ordinary property.” 

Mrs. Adder expressed the opinion that death at the stake 
might be regarded as an appropriate punishment for crimi- 
nals of this class. 

“ But there is a humorous side even to this melancholy 
business. Do you remember the Sawyers, Avho used h) live 
near us in the city? AVell, before iSaAvyer’s marriage i. Avas 
his most intimate friend ; and Avhen they rcturncid from their 
Avedding-trip, of course I called uj^on them. Mrs. Sawyer 
alone Avas at home, and after a brief discussion of t^** 
weather, the conversation turned upon Sawyer. I iiud 
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known liirn for many years, and I took pleasure in making 
jVIr?i. Sawyer believe that he bad as inucli virtue as an omni- 
bus loa<l of patriarchs. Mrs. Sawyer assented joyously to 
it all, but 1 thought I detected a shade of sadness on her 
liice wJiilc she spoke. J asked her if anything w'as tho 
matter — if Sawyer’s health Avas not good. 

“ ‘ Oh yes,* she said, ‘ very good indeed, and I love him 
clearly. Ihi is the best man iu the world ; but — but — * 

“ Then I assured IVIrs. Sawyer that she might speak frankly 
to me, SIS I was Sawyer’s friend, and could probably smooth 
away any little unpleasantness that might mar their happi- 
ness. Slu‘ tlien said it was nothing. It might seem foolish 
to .sj)eak of it ; she knew it was not her dear husband’s fault, 
and she ought not to complain ; but it w’as liard, hard to 
submit when she reflected that there w’as but one thing to 
])rev<‘nt ber being perfectly 3iapi:»y; yes, but one thing, ‘for 
oh, Mr. Adi'ler, I would ask for nothing more in this W’orld 
if Kzekicl only had a Koman 
nose !’ 

“ It is an aw'fiil thing, Mrs. 
Adder, to think of two young 
lives being made miserable for 
want of one Roman nose, isn’t 
it?” 

Mrs. A. gently intimated that 
she entertained a suspicion that 
I had made up the story ; and 
if r had not, wdiy, then Mrs. Sawyer certainly was u very 
foolish woman. 

My w’ife’s cousin, Bob Parker, came downi a fortnight ago 
to stay a day or tw’o on his way to Cape May, with the 
intent to tarry at that watering-place for a w^eek or ten days, 
and then to return here to remain with us for some time. 
Bob is a bright youth, witty in his own small way, fond of 
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using his tongue, ami iilwa^’^s overflowing with animal s])irits. 
Ho came partly to see us, but chiefly, I think, because ho 
cherishes a secret passion for a certain fair maifl who abides 
here. 

He brought me a splendid i^rescnt in tlio shape of an 
American agave, or century plant. Jt w'as oflered to liiiii in 
Philadelphia by a man who brought it to tlic store and 
wanted to sell it. The man said it had belonged to his 



grandfather, and he consented to part with it only because 
he was in extreme poverty. The man informed Bob that 
the plant grew but half an inch in twenty years, ami 
blossomed but once in a century. The last time it bloomed, 
according to the information obtained from gray-haired 
grandsire of the man, was in 1776, and it would thcreflire 
certainly burst out again in 1876. Patriotism and a desire 
to have such a curiosity in the family combined to induce 
Mr. Parker to purchase it at the price of fifty dollars. 

I {planted the phenomenon on the south side of the house. 
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against the wall. Two days afterward I called Bob's atten- 
tion to the circumstance that the agave had grown nearly 
three feet since it was placed in the groiiiifl. This seemed 
somewhat strange after what the man said about the growth 
of half an inch in two <lecadcs. But we concluded that the 
surprising development must bo due to the extraordinary 
fertility of the soil, and Bob exulted as he thought how he 
liad beaten the man by getting a century plant so much 
larger and so much more valuable than he had supposed. 
Bob said that the man would be wofully mad if he should 
call and see that (‘ciitury plant of his grandfather's getting 
up out of the ground so splendidly. 

That afternoon wo all AV(mt dowm lo CJapo May, and for 
tw’O weeks we remained there. Upon our return, Bob re- 
marked, as we stej^j)ed from the boat, that he wanted to go 
around the first thing and sec how the plant w'as coming on. 
lie suggested gloomily that he should be bitterly disajjpointca 
if it had perished from neglect during our absence. 



But it was not dca<l. Wo saw it as soon as wc came near 
the house. It had grown since our departure. It had a 
trunk as thick as my log, and the branches ran completely 
over three sides of the house; over the window shutters. 
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whicli wore closed so tightly that wc had to chop the century 
plant away with a hatchet ; over the root, down the chim- 
neys, which were so filled with fi»liage that they wouldn’t 
draw ; and over the graiievino arbor, in such a lashion that 
we had to cut away vines and all to get rid of the iiil ruder. 

The roots, also, had thrown out shoots ov(‘r every avail- 
able square foot of the yard, so that T had eight or ten thou- 
sand century plants in an ex<*eedingly thriving condition, 
while a branch had grown through the o])(‘n cellar window, 
and was getting along so finely that we could only roach the 
coal-bin by tramping through a kind of an East Indian 
jungle. 

^Ir. Parker, after examining the vegetable carefully, ob- 
served : 

I’m kind of sorry I bought that century plant, ^lax. t 
have half an idea that the man who sold it to me was a 
humorist, and that his llevolutiouary grandliither was au 
octogenarian fraud.” 

If anybody wants a good, strong, healthy century [>lant 
that will stand any climate, ami that is W'iirrant(‘<l to bloom 
in mine can be had for a very reasonable price. This 

may b('. regarded as an unparalleled opportunity for any 
young agriculturist who does not want to wait long for his 
vegetables to grow. 
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JuJ>GE I’lTiMAN — ITiti Kxi’krimkxt IX THE Babx — j%. Lesson in 

NatI UAE JlrSTOUY CJATCIflNO TIIE EARLY TrAIN OnE OP 

THE MiSEUIErt OP LiVINI; IX A ViEEAGE BaLI/s BuNG 

KxEiit'TsE — M r. Cooley’s Impertinence. 

f next-door neighbor upon the west 
is Judge Pitmun. 1 heard his iiamo 
iiicntioiied before I boeaino acquaint- 
ed 'vvith him, and I fancied that he 
was either a present occupant of the 
bench, or else that he hail gone into 
r(‘tirenient after spending his active 
life in dispensing justice and unravel- 
ing the tangles of the law. But it 
appc‘4irs that he has never occupied 
a judicial position, and that his title 
is purely complimentary, having no 
relation whatever to the nature of 
his pursuits either in the jiast or in the present. The judge, 
indeed, is merely the owner of a coiqilc of steam-tugs and 
one or two wood sloops whiirh ply uiion the 
river and upon Chesapeake Bay. He sjiends 
most of his time at homo, living comfortably 
upon the rcc-eipts of a business which is con- 
ducted by his hired men, and perhaps alsoi 
uiion tho interest of a few good investments in this and 
other places. 

A very brief acquaintance with tho judge suffices to con- 
vince any one that he has never presided in court. He is a 
jrough, uneducated man, vrith small respect for grammar, au 
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Irrepressible tendency to distort the language, and very 
little information concerning subjects wLieli are not made 
familiar by the occurrences of every-day life. But ho is 
hearty, genial, sincere and honest, and I very soon learned 
to like him and to find amusement in his quaint simplicity. 

My first interview witli the judge was somewhat remark- 
able. I came home early one afternoon for the purpose of 
training some roses and clematis against my fence. While I 
was busily engaged w'ith tlie work, the judge, who had been 



digging potatoes in his garden, stuck his sj>ade in the earth 
and came to the fence. After looking at me in silence for a 
few moment's, he observed, 

** Fine day, cap !” 

The judge has the habit of conferring titles promiscuously 
tnd without provocation, particularly upon strangers. To 
call me “ cap.” was his method of expressing a desire for 
sociability. 

“It is a beautiful day,” I observed, “but the country 
needs rain.” 
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“ Tt never makes no difference to me,” replied the judge, 
“ what kinder weatlicir there is ; I’m allers satisfied. ’Twon’t 
rain no sooner for wishin’ for it.” 

As there was no i^ossihility of our having a controversy 
upon this point, 1 nuavly replied, “ That is true.” 

“ How’s yer pertaters coinin’ on ?” inquired the judge. 

“Very well, I believe. They’re a little late, but they 
appear to be thriving.” 

“ Mine’s doin’ first rate,” returned the judge. “ I guan- 
nered them in the spring, and I’ve bin a-hociu’ at ’em and 
fceepiii’ the weeds down j)utty stiddy ever since. Mons’ous 
sight o’ labor growin’ good pertaters, cap.” 

“ I should think so,” I rejoined, “ although I haven’t had 
miidi practical expcrieiK^e in that direction thus far.” 

“ Cap.,” observed the judge, after a brief interval of silence, 
“ you’re one of them fellers that writes for the papers and 
magazines, a’n’t j'ou ?” 

“ Yes, I sometimes do work of that kind.” 

“Well, see here: I’ve got somethin’ on my mind that’s 
bin a-bothcrin’ me the wust kind for a week and more. 
You’ve read the ‘Atlantic Monthly,’ haven’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, my daughter bought one of ’em, and I was a- 
readin’ it the other night, when I saw it stated that guanner 
c.’ould be iiifliienccd by music, and that Professor Brown had 
made some git up and come to him when he played a tunc 
on the pianiier.” 

I remcmbc'red, as tlic judge spoke, that the magazine in 
qu(,'slion did contain a paragraph to the effect that the 
iguana was susceptible of such influence, and that Mrs. 
Brow’ii had succeeded in taming one of these animals, so that 
it w'ould run to her at the sound of music. But I' permitted 
Mr. Pitman to continue without interruption. 

“ Of cor^rse,” said he, “ I never really believed no such 
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fionsenso as that, but it struck me ns kimlcr sing'lor, and 
I thought I’d give the old thiug a trial, anyhow. So I got 
down my fiddle and went to the barn, and put a bag of* 
guaniier in the middle of the floor and begun to rake out a 
tune. First I played ‘ A JLife on the Ocean Wave and a 
Home on tlie Rollin’ Deep ’ three or four times ; and thcro 
that guaniier sot, just as 1 expected ’twould. Then I begun 
agin and sawed out a lot o* variations, but still she didn’t 
budge. Tluni I put on a frt«li spurt and jammed in a pas- 
sel o* extra sharps and flats and exercises ; and I played 
that tune backward and sideways and cat-a-cornered. And 





i stirred in some scales, and mixefl the tune up with Old 
Hundred and ]Mary Blaine and some Sunday-school songs, 
until I nearly fiddled my shirt off, and nary time did that 
guaniier bag git up off* o’ that floor. I knowed it >vouldn’t. 
I knowed that feller wa’n’t tellin’ the truth. But, cap., don’t 
it strike you that a man who’d lie like that ought to hav() 
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somethin* <loiKi to him ? It ’pears to me ’s if a month or two 
in jail ’d do that feller good.*’ 

The lesson in natural history which I proceeded to ghe to 
the judge lUHid not bo repeated here. lie acknowledged 
that the laugh was fairly agahist liim, and ended his affir- 
mation of his new-born faith in the integrity of tlie Atlantic 
Monthly by inviting me to climb over the fence and taste 
some of his Bartlett pears. The judge and I have been 
steady friends ever since. 

I find that one of the most serious objections to living out 
of town lies in the difficulty experienced in catching the 
early morning train by which I must reach the city and my 
business. It is by no means a pleasant matter, under any 
circumstances, to have one’s movements regulated by a time- 
table and to be obligt^d to rise to breakfast and to leave 
lioinc at a certain hour, no matter how strong the tempta- 
tion to delay may be . But sometimes the horrible punctu- 
ality of the train is proauctive of absolute suffering. For 
instance : I look at my watcli when I get out of bed and find 
that I have apparently plenty of time, so I dress leisurely, 
and sit down to the morning meid in a frame of mind which 
is cairn and serene. Just as I crack my first egg I hear tha 
down train fnnn Wilmington. I start in alarm ; an’d taking 
out my 'watch, I compare it with the clock and find that it Is 
eleven minutes slow, ami that 1 have ouly five minutes left 
in which to get to the depot. 



I endeavor to scoop the egg from the shell, 
but it burns my fingers, the skin is tough, and 
after struggling with it for a moment, it mashes 
into a hopeless mess, I droj) it in disgust and 
seize a roll, while I scald my tongue 'with a 


quick mouthful of collee. Then I place the roll in my 


mouth wliile my wife hands me my satchel and tells me 


s2ic thinks she hears the whistle. I plunge madly around 
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looking for my umbrella, then T ki.^s the famil 3 ' good-bye aa 
well as 1 can with a mouth full of roll, and diu^li toward the 
door. 

Just as I get to the gate, I find that I have forgotten my 
duster and the bundle my wife wanted me to take uj> to the 
city to her aunt. Charging back, I siiateh them up and tear 
down the gravel-walk in a freiiz}'. I do not like to nui 
through the village: it is umlignilied and it attracts atten- 
tion ; hut I walk furiously. I go faster and fast(’r as I get 
away from the main street. When half the distance is ac- 
complished, 1 actually do hear the whistle ; 
there can be no <loubt about it this time. I 
long to run, but I know* that if I do I will ex- 
cite that abominable sx)ccklcd dog sitting by 
the sidcw’alk a little distance ahea<l of me. 

Then 1 really see the train coming around the curve close 




by the dejiot, and I feel that I miiat make better time; and. 
I do. The dog immediately manifests an interest in njj 
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movements. IIo tears after me, and is speedil)?’ Joined by 
five or six other d<^gs, wliich i rolitj iiboiit my le«;.s and ])ark 
furiously. Sundry small boys, as I <^o ])liin,<'inr^ pnsi, con- 
tribute to the exciteiuent by wliistliug with their lingers, and 
the men who aro at work upon tho new meeting-house stop 
to look at mo and exchange jocular remarks with each other. 
I do feel ridiculous; but 1 must catch that train at all 
hazards. 

I become desperate when I liavc to slacken my pace until 
two or three women who are sUiiiding upon the sidcnvalk, 
diseusaiiig the infamous price of butter, scatter to let mo 
pass. I arrive within a few yards of the station with jny 
<luster Hying in the wind, with my coat tails in a horizontal 
]>osition, and with the sjx'ckh'd dog ni[)])ing my lu'i^ls, just as 
the train begins to move, f put on extra pressure, resolving 



to get Uio train or perish, and I reach it just as the last 
car is going by. I seize the hand-rail ; I am jerked violently 
around, but finally, after a desperate eflR>rt, I get upon tho 
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Btep with my knees, and am luiulcd in by the brakeman, hot, 
dusty aii<l iiiiid, with my trousers torn across tli;'- knees, my 
legs bruised and throe ribs of my umbrella broken. 

Just as I reach a comfortable seat in Ibo car, the train 
stops, and then backs up on the siding, where it remains for 
half an hour Avhile the engineer repairs a tlislocatod valve. 
The anger which burns in my bosom as I reilcct upon what 
now is proved to have been the folly of that race is iiieri‘ased 
as I look out of the window and observe the, speckled dog 
engaged with his companions in an nhercntioii over a bone. 
A man who permits his dog to roam about the streets nipping 
the legs of every one who happens to go at a more rapid 
gait than a walk, is unfit for association with civilized beings. 
He ought to bo i>laced on a desert island in mid-ocean, and 
be compel h‘d lo stay there. 

This will do as a pitJturc of the expcrienco of ono morris 
ing — one melancholy morning. Of 'eourso it is exceptional. 
Kathcr than endure such agony of mind and discomfort of 
body frequently, I w’oiild move back to the city, and abandon 
for ever my little paradise by the Delaware. 

I hardly think I shall get along so well witli my neighbor 
on the other side, Cooley, as I do with Pitman. Ho is not only 
exceedingly ill-natured, but he inclines to bo imperJnent. 
Beveral times he has volunteered advice respecting the man- 
agement of my garden and grounds, and has displayed a 
disposition to be somewhat sarcastic wlien his plans did not 
meet wdth my approval. I contrivetl, however, to avoid a 
breach of our amicable relations until the other day, when 
his conduct became absolutely unendurable. 

I observed in the hist number of Ball’s Journal of Wealth 
some suggestions concerning a good method of exercising 
the lungs and expanding the chest. They were to this 
efi^ct : 

** Step out into the purest air you can find ; stand perfectly erect. 
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with the iicad up and the shoulders back, and then, fixing the lips as 
though you were going to whistle, draw the air, not through the 
nostrils, but til rough the lips, into the lungs. 'When the chest is 
about half full, gradually raise the arms, keeping them extended wi h 
the jialnis of the hands <lown, as you suck in the air, so as to b.’ht , 
them over the head just as the lungs are quite full. Then drop 
the thumbs inward, and after gently forcing the arms backward and 
the chest open, reverse the process by which you draw your breath 
till the Inngs arc empty. This process should be repeated three or 
four limes Immediately after bathing, and also several times through 
the day.” 

This sceincd reasonable, and I determined to give it a 
trial. For that purpose I went out into the yard ; and 
pinning the directions to a tree, I stood in front of them 

where I could sec them. 
Just as I began, Cooley 
came out; and i^crceiving 
me, ho placed his elbows 
upon the fence, rested his 
chin upon his arms and 
tvatched me with a very 
peculiar smile upon his face. 
1 was exceedingly annoyed 
and somewhat embarrassed, 
but 1 was determined that 
he should not have the 
gratification of driving me 
away from my own ground. 
I made up my mind that X 
would continue the exercise 
without api^oaring to notice him. In a few moments, how- 
ever, he remarked : 

“ Training for a prize-fight, Adeler T* 

I made no rcifiy, but continued the exercise. When I 
had gone through the programme once, I began again. As 
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I arrived at that portion of it whoro tho iiijrtniotsionrt direct 
the arrangement of the lips, Mr. Cooley, by this time some- 
what incensed at my silence, observed, 

“ Whistle us a tune. Adder. Give, us something livt'Iy !’* 

As I paid no attention to this invitation, Cooh'y taiduaced 
the opportunity air>rded by the npwanl motion o(‘ n»y anus, 
in accordance witli the <lircctions, to ask me it* J was going 
to dive, and to t)iror to bring me out a tub iii case I cherished 
such a dcsign. 

Theri I complctt'd the exercise ami went int'> tlic house 
without giving C'oolcy any reason to suppose, that I was 
aware of his j)reseiH!e. The next day 1 p<‘rform<*<l tliij cere- 
mony at the same place, at the same hour. On tlie third 
<lay (Jool(*y evid(*ntly ex]H‘ctt;d me, tin* as soon as 1 appi'ared 
he came np to the fence and assumc<l his old position. Il(? 
had with him a couple of friemls, whom lie must liave sum- 
moned for the express purpose of torim iiling im*. When J 
had gone through the movements omie, (/ooley f^aid : 

“See here, Adder, T don’t want to do you any harm, hut 
let me advise you as a friend to go to an asylum. I have 
known much worse cases than yours to bo cured. It isn’t 
kind to your family for you to remain at large'. Vou’re 
atiiieted with oidy a mild form now ; but if you tion’t do 
something, you’ll luivc a violent paroxysm somcj day, and 
smash things. Now, take iny advice, and put yoursdf under 
treatment.” 

Silence upon my part. 

“How would you take it now%” inquired Cooley, in a fono 
indicative of yearning tenderness, “if I should gft (^ver the 
fence and chain you to the pump whih; I go for the doctor? 
I really think you are getting dangerous.” 

“Mr. Cooley,” I said, “I wdsh you would attend to your 
own business. I do not wish to quarrel with you, sir, but I 
will not have any interference on your part with my affairs. 
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If it will mako you any liaj^pier to learn wluit I am doing, I 
will tell you, seeing that you arc so much interested in the 
matter, that 1 am exorcising, under medical direction, for the 
benefit of my lungs.” 

“ Exercising for the benefit of his lungs !” moaned Cooley. 
“ Ilis mind is entirely gone.” 

“ Yes, sir,” I said, angrily, “I am exercising for the benefit 
of my lungs, according to the directions of Dr. Ball, and I 
will thank you to kc(‘p your tongue cpiiet about it.” 

“ lie has thorn awfully bad,” exclaimed Coolev, with a 


pathetic look. “ There is no such man as Dr. Ball, you 
know,” he remarked, in a confidential tone, to one of his 


companions. 

“ I wish you distinctly to understand that I will not toler- 
ate this impertinence much longer, sir,” I exclaimed, indig- 
nantly. “ What right have you to interfere with me upon 
my own ground, you ruffian?” 

“ His intellect’s completely shattered,” said Cooley, with a 
mournful shake of his head, to his companions. “ Poor Mrs. 
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Adolor! Tt will bo :i tririblo blow lor her and lor the 
(*hil(li‘«.’ii. My lu'art blocnls tor iheiu/* 

“ ^Ir. ( 'noil v," J .<aid, “1 Avaiit no more ul* iliis. I :d»all 
iliscontiniio i.)r. Hall s exoreise at this ])lat*o lor the present, 
but I will Lt'll you belbre 1 that 1 eousideryou an inso- 
lent, iiiieiidiirablo idiot, and 1 will repay you some day or 
other for yi.uvr outr:u';eous bcliavior to me.” 

“ l^ad, sad, indeed !” sai<l (’ooley to his friends. “Slraiif^e 
how lie clings to that fancy about a man named liall, isn't 
itV” 

Oiu! of (\)oley*s com]>anions observed that the deranged 
were apt to g( t sueli notions in their heads, ami he supple- 
imaited thi.^ statement with the remark, “This is a very 
i u t e r es l i n g eas < ' — very.” 

Then 1 wt*nt into the house, and from the window saw 
(’ooley and Ids eomjiaiiions walk away laughing. IS’ot even 
the unjiardonable insolenee of Cooley c*an disguise the tact 
that th(! attair lias a c^erfain comic aspect ; and when 1 he- 
<ame (^alnu'r, I confess that f a])[>r(‘eiated this ])hase ol* tlio 
occurrence with some keenness, e,ven though I hap])eiu‘(l to 
occupy an exeei-dingly nnpleasaiit position as the victim of 
the j<ike. Ihit 1 shall lie even with Cooley for this. J. will 
devise a scheme for tormenting liini which will (anise, him to 
rue the day that lie interfered with niy pnlmoiiary gymiia.s- 
tics. Dr. liall’s riviju*, liowever, T think 1 will toss into the 
lire. I will expand my lungs liy learning to sing or to play 
upon llie ilute. iVly family <;aii then jiarticipate in my eii- 
joyniGiit. A married man has no riglit to be seliish in his 
pleasures. 




CHAPTER V. 


A L.ITTT.E Tjovk Affaiji— C’oavardick of Mr. Parker — Poptt- 

T.ATl IXTKRKS r IN AmATORV MaTTFUS — Tll K MaGRUDER 
Pamiey — An JCvknt in its History — Pemakicabi.e Kx- 

PERIMENTS BY JNf U-!. MaGRUBER An INDIGNANT IIUSBAND 

— A Question Answered. 


|ISS BESSIE MAGRU- 
HER is the object upon 
which tlic ufroctious of Mr. 
Boh Parker are fixed at the 
jiresent moment, lie met 
her, 1 believe, while sh«. !is 
attending school in the city 
last winter, and what with 
accompanying her to mati- 
nees, taking her to church 
and lingering by her side in 
the parlor oftentimes in the 
evening 'with the gas turned 
low, the heart of Mr. Parker 
gradually was induced to 
throb only for the pretty 
maid from New Castle. She has been very 
gra dous to him during all the time that he 
haa devoted himself to her, and has seemed to 
like him so 'well that there is really no reason 
for doubting tluat when the climax of the little 
drama is rcaclied and the question asked, she will droop her 
eyelids, crimson her cheeks with blushes and whisper “ Yes,” 
68 
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But Mr. Parker s courage has not yet been quite ('qiial ro 
the presentation of the pro[K>sition in a delinite ft^rni. When 
I ask(’<] ])im the other day, good-humoredly, if lie had ex- 
plaiucd himself to Miss Magruder, ho told me contiden- 
tiall}' tliat ho liad not. At least 
a dozen times he had prCparc'd iho 
question in a graei'.l'ul and elleet- 
ivtj l‘orm, and ai’ter cnniinilting 
it to meinory he had started out 
with a valiant determination to 
declare his ])assion in that pro* 
cise language the very moment 
he should encounter Miss Magruder. 

*‘The words seem all right enough wlu n I’m not with 
her,” sighed Boh. The very way 1 w rote* \‘ni out appears 
to express exactly what J want 
to say, and as I go along the 
Btreet I repeat ’em over and 
think to myself: *By George, 

I’ll do it now’ or die!’ jiut as 
soon as 1 set? her it se(*ins ridic- 
ulous to blurt out. a speech like 
that the first thing. »So wc be- 
gin to talk about something 
else, and tlnai it seems ’s if I 
couldn’t break right in abruptly 
on the conveisation. Then I 
get to wondering how she’d feel if she knew what I w^as 
thinking about. Then very likely somebody comes in, and 
the chance is gone and T have to i)ut it off. Tt w’orries mo 
nearly to death. I’ll go down there some day soon and 
plump it right out without saying another word first ; I will, 
by George !” 

It is an odd circumstance that every man who finds him- 
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self in the position oocni^iod by jVfr. Parker should entertain 
the conviction tluit he is the iirst human being who ever sul* 
fered sueli einl)arrassinent. IJob, nu’- clear boy, you arc trav- 
eling an old, a very old road, and all those rough and stony 
places whereupon you endure distress, and where your timid 
feet stumble, have been passed for liuiidreds of centuries i-y 
love-sick wayfarers who w'crc as eager, as unwise and as 
cowardly as you I 

It is very curious to observe how quickly the partiality 
of a young man for a maid is perceived by their acquaint- 
ances, and with what zest the gossiping tongues toll the tale. 
Women, of course, dis])hiy deepest interest and aeiitest ])er- 
ce])ti()n in such matters. A movement nnnle in the directiou 
of courtship by a young fellow semis a strong ripple of ex- 
citement circling over the surface of the little world in which 
they live ; and there is sonudhing wonderful in the ra])idity 
with whic'h the involved questions of suitability, so(dal stand- 
ing and financial condition arc considered and settled. It is 
soon })erceived whether the business is a sciious onci upon 
both sides ; and as the two chief actors proceed slowly to- 
ward the moment when their hearts shall be unfolded to 
each other, sharp eyes arc watching them, and though they 
think they arc keeping their secret vcjry last IVom their 
friends, every step of their progress is perceived, and the 
gentle excitement of siisj>eiise increases and intensilies day 
by day among the watchers until it culminates in the formal 
announcement that they are engaged. 

8o they remain objects of general and tender consideration 
until that other grand climax — the wedding — is at last at- 
tained ; and the bride, with her orange blossoms and her veil, 
with her satin, her silver- ware and her s\vcetness, becomes 
the central ligure of a hapi)y festival ^vhose gayety is tem- 
pered by the solemn thoughts which will come concerning 
that great unknown future whose threshold is being passed- 
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And then, wlicn all this is over, wh(*n llu; lights are out, the 
wechling garments lokle<l away, tlio prac tical cloinc'stic: life 
h(‘gun and thc3 period of romances passed, llu3 interest which 
followed the pair irom the first blossom of thc*ir love. exi)iivs, 
and, as far as sentiment is concerned, their day — a time full 
of plciisant things, of grateful liappinctss in th (3 present and 
joyful exi)cetafion for th(3 future — is done for ever. ThcJice- 
forw’ard their lives will be but prosy and dull to the world, 
hnw<'V(‘r full to them the yc'ars may be of serenity and 
peace. 

I have been making some inquiries coneorning the Ma- 
grinler family, in ordc'r to satisfy my wife that Jlob’s j)nis- 
pective relations are “the right kind of peoi)le.” Tlai 
C'xpression, I know, is vague ; and no\v that we liave leariuul 
something of the Magruders, my inability to determine pr(3- 
cisely what <puililieations are nciec‘ssary in order to make 
pcjoplc of the right kind forbids the formation of a definite 
oj)inion upon rny ])art concerning them, lint Mrs. Adel(*r 
vvill decide; women arcj always mistresses of such subjeerts. 

Mr. Magruder is apparently a man of lc‘isunj and of c*oni- 
j>arative wealth; his social position is very good, and he hag 
enough intelligcnc^e and cultivation to caiable him to get 
along coinfc^rtably in the society of very rc?s])ectable 2 >ersons. 
Mrs. Magruder, it se'cms, is rathcip inclined to emphasize 
herself. She is a physician, an enthusiast in the study and 
practice of medical science, and a woman (jf such fortn; that 
she succeeds in keeping INIr, Magruder, if not precisely in a 
state of repression, at least slightly in the background, lie 
married her, according to report, shortly after her gradua- 
tion; and as he was at that time an earnest advocate of the 
theory that w'omen should practice medicine, a b('licf prevails 
that he became attached to her while under her treatment. 
8hc touched his heart, W'e may presume, by exciting activity 
in his liver, ilc loved her, let us say, for the blisters she 




13ut if what Dr. Tobias Jones, our family physician, tells 
mo is true, the sentiments of IVIagruder upon the subject of 
medical women have undergone a radical change in conse- 
cjuonce of an exuberance of enthusiasm on the part of Mrs. 
Magruder. Dr. fFoncs entertains the regular professional 
hatred for Mrs. Dr. Magruder, and so I have ray private 
doubts rc^specting the strict accuracy of his narrative. 

lie said that a few years ago the Magruders lived in 
Philadelphia, and Mrs. Magru- 
der was a professor in the Wo- 
man's Medical College. At 
that time Magruder was in bus- 
iness ; and as he generally came 
home tired, he had a habit of 
lying on the sitting-room sofa 
in the evening, for the purpose 
of taking a nap. Several times 
when he did so, and Mrs. Magruder had some friends with 
her down stairs, he noticed upon aw'aking that there was a 
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peculiar feeling of heaviness in his head and a queer smell 
of drugs in the room. When ho questioned Mrs. Magruder 
about it, she invariably et>lored and hK)ke<l eonfused, ami 
said he must liave eaten something wliich disagreetl with him. 

Ultimately the suspicious of Alagruder wore aroused. Ho 
giispectcti something wrong. A horrible tlnuight crossed his 
mind that Mrs. ^Magruder intended to pois(»u him for his 



skeleton — to sacrifice him so that she could dangle his bones 
on a string befoss her class, and explain to the seekers after 
medical truth the peculiarities of construction Avhich «mablc;d 
the framework of her husband to move around in society. 

So Magruder revealed his suspicions to his brother, and 
engaged him to secrete himself in a closet in the rexjm while 
he took his usual nap on a certain evening upon the sofa. 
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Wlicn tliat night arrived, Mrs. jMagrudor pretended to 
have the “sewing circle” from the church in the parlor, 
while her husband went to sleep in the sitting-room with that 
vigilant relative of Ins on guard. About nine oVloek Mr. 
Magruder’s brother w'as siirpriscMl to observe INlrs. Magrutler 
softly stealing up stairs, wdth the members of the “ sewing 
circle” following her noiselessly in single 
fdc. Ill her hand Mrs. Magruder carried a 
volume. If her brother-in-law 
had conceived the idea that 
the book might contain the 
tender strains of some sw'cct singer amid whose 
glowing imagery this woman reveled with the 
ecstasy of a smisitive nature, he woidd hav(‘. been mistaken, 
for the work was entitled “ Thompson on the Nervous 
Hystein while those lines traced in a delicate female hand, 
111)011 the perfumed note-paper, and carried by Mrs. Magrii- 
der, so tar from embodying an expression of the gentlest and 
most sacred emotions of her bosom, were merely a diagnosis 
of an aggravated case of fatty degeneration of the heart. 

1 give the story literally as I rcccivctl it from that emi- 
nent practitioner Joims. 

When the whole party had entered the room, Mrs. 
Magruder closed the door and apjiliod chloroform to her 
husband’s nose. As soon as he became completely insensible, 
the sewing in the hands of the ladies was quickly lai<l aside, 
arid to Magruder’s secreted brother was disclosed the alarm- 
ing fact that this was a class of students from the coilegs. 

If Dr. Jones is to be believed. Professor Magruder began 
her lecture with some very able remarks upon the nervous 
system ; and in order to demonstrate her meaning more 
plainly, she attached a galvanic battery to her husband’s 
toes, so that she might make him wriggle before the class. 
And he did wriggle. Mrs. Magruder gave him a dozen or 
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rx\’C j^noc'ks niul poked liini with ii ruler to miiko him jump 
nrt)iHuh wliil*' the .^lud<'nts stood in :i soini-eirele, with 
UnU-liook ^ iu tlu-ir hands, ami cx(*l:iiinc<K “ Ilow very 
interesting !’’ 

Magruder's brother tliouglifc it awful, hut he waa afraid 
to conic out when lie ivtiectod that they might want two 
skeletons at the college. 

^Irs. Magrudi'r then said that she 'would pursue this 
branch of the invi‘stigatioii no further at that moment, 
becausii IVIr. iVIagrmler’s system was somewhat debilitati'd in 
consequence of an overdose of chlorate i)f jiolash which she 
hail adniinisti'red in his coffee upon the jmivious day for the 
purjiose of testing the strength of the drug. 

]\lrs. ^lagrialer tlieii })roceedcd to “rpiiz” the class con- 
cerning the general construction ot* her Inishaml. SIkj said, 
for instance, that she liad won what was called tlie heart of 
]Mr. !Magrud<‘r, and sln^ asked the studcaits what it was that 
she had really won. 

“ Wliy, the cardia, of course,’’ said the class ; “it is an 
azygous musc*h^ of an irregular pyramid shape, situated ob- 
liquely ami a littlfj to the left side of the chest, and it resfc? 
on the diaphragm.” 

One fail* young thing said that it didn’t rest on the 
diaphragm. 

Another one said she would bet a quart of paregorn; it 
did, and until the ill.-jaito was scUUmI by the professor, Ma- 
grudor’s Ijrotlier’s hair stood on eml wuh fear lest they should 
go to probing around inside of Magruder with a bntchcr- 
knile and a lantoni, for the purpose of determining the 
actual condition of affairs respecting his diaphragm. 

Mrs. Magruder continued. f;?hc explained that when sho 
aceeptxid Mr. INIagruder he seized her hand, and she required 
the class to cxplaiu what it was that Mr. Magruder actually 
had hold o£ 
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The students replied that he held in his grip twenty- 
seven distinct hones, among which might bo mentioned the 
phalanges, the carpus and the metacarpus. 

The beautiful creature who was incredulous concerning 
the diaphragm suggested that he also had hold of the del- 
toid. But the others scornfully suggested that the deltoid 
was a muscle ; they knew, because they had dissected one 
that very morning. The discussion became so exciting that 
thumb-lancets were drawn, and there seemed to be a pros- 
p(^ct of bloodshed, when the professor interfered and de- 
manded of the girl who had begun to cry about the deltoid 
what was the result when Mr. Magruder kissed her. 

“ Why merely a contraction of the orbicularis orLs muscle ; 
thus,” said the student as she leaned over and kissed Mr. 
Magruder. 

Magruder’s brother, in the closet, thought maybe it wasn’t 
so very solemn for Magruder after alb Ho considered this 
portion of the excrcis(?s in a certain sense soothing. 

But all the students said it was perfectly scandalous. And 
the professor herself, after informing the offemder that here- 
after when illustration of any point in the lesson was needed 
it would be supplied by the professor, ordered her to go to 
the foot of the class, and to learn eighty new bones as a 
punishment. 

“ Do you hear me, miss ?*’ demanded the professor, when 
she perceived that that blooming contractor of the orbicularis 
oris did not budge. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I am conscious of a vibration striking 
against the membrana tympanum, and being transmitted 
through the labyrinth until it agitates the auditory nerve, 
wliieh conveys the impression to the brain.” 

“ Correct,” said the professor. “ Then obey me, or 1 will 
call my biceps and flexors and scapularis into action and put 
you in your place oy force.” 






“ Yos, aiul we will help her ^^ith oiir t^piiialii' arnl iniVa- 
bpii’iilis,” exelaiiiied tliv. re^i. ol* llie 

»*mh‘r’< hroiher in Ihe ;*i'his eln-».‘i did im, rofie 

preliejul the eliaiiu’ler «)t ihe.-ri^ tliuat.", hut la* had ■' 

idea llial the litlj oT that lovely youi.«-- .-a\v- 
hiaje^: was iiunaeeil hy tinariiis aii<l oih- i 
v’Diiiiies el* war ot* a |ieenliarly deadly da - 
M-riplioii. lie i'ell iliat the, piiiiisljiiuiil v.:* 
toe severe I'm* the. eriiiua Ma'.^riitler liim-v ii', 
he wfis cniivineiMl, weiiUl have rea;;nlv-d lii.’i 
erljieularis uperati*>ii with oourageous li>riitud«‘ and li . ii.I*; 
cenip().«:iin‘. 

Mrs. J\laj_^riid(.r tlieii pi‘<Kve< lc< I to ii^ive ehir-.s praetiee in 
eertain opevat ioii.s in im‘di(‘al treatineiil. i^'Iie vieeiiaiied 
Magnider on llie left arm, while one ot liie stnih-nl,- hied iiis 
right, arm and .''hewed her eoiii[)aiiien.-^ liow lo lie iij> ihii 
vein. Tlu'V ajipru'd leeehe.s to his iio.m*, tnnler iIk' proh.'ser's 
instriietions ; tliey <'np(K,‘d him on the .^honhler hhele." ; ilay 
exercised themselves in spreacling nu^^tal■^l ])Iasttrs i»n hi-i 
hack; they timed his pulse; liny }u‘ld niH. his tongue wii !» 
j)incers and examined it with ti niiero.-<ti])e, and (wo or three 
enthusiastic slmlents kej)t hovering aroiiiKl MagriMlej ’s l( ; 
with a saw and a earving-knill*, until Magruder'-' hrothei a' 
retirimn'iit in tlie. eh»et shuddered with a j)j)relien.- ion. 

Ihit the ])roie.ssor restrained tlnve <le,Yotee-: ol‘ -i-li nee ; ;* .1 
when the other exiTcise.-i v/ere. emh*il, .■'he inlornietl lln* .-te- 
denhs that tliey would dev«)te. a I'e.w moments n^ ’u.- ion 
to stud}’^ of the n.se </i* the .^toina<'h-jmin]). 

Dr. Jones eoiitiiiiUMl : ** I shall not enter iiMo ]iai ti< iia;t 
toueeming the s(?eiie that then eij.ne«l. There, is ti efri-.e 
want of potdry about th(^ operation «)ri!n; wea[K>n fint nane «1, 
ix e(‘rtaiu absence of ilignity .‘iml sentiment, whieh, 1 may .-ay, 
rendt r it impo.ssible to di\scribe it in a manner whieh will 
elevate the soul and touch the moral seu.sibilitle.s. It will 
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suffice to observe that as each member of the class attacked 
JMagruclci* with that murderous engine, Magruder’s brother, 
timid as he was, solemnly declared to himself that if the class 
would put away those saws and things he would rush out and 
rescue his brother at the risk of his life. 

“ He was saved the necessity of thus imperiling his salcty. 
Magruder began to revive. He turned over ; he sat up ; he 
stared wildly at the company ; he looked at his w'ife ; then 
he sank back upon the sofa and said to her, in a feeble voice: 
“ * Henrietta, somehow or other I feel awfully hungry !’ 

“ Hungry ! JVIagrudorV brother considered that, after that 



last perforjuance of the class, Magruder ought to have a 
rtdish for a couple of raw buffaloes, at least. He emerged 
from the closet, and seizing a chair, determined to tell the 
whole story. ^Irs. Magruder and the class screamed, but 
he proceeded. Then up rose Magruder and discussed the 
subject with vehemence, while his brother brandished his 
chair and joined in the chorus. Mrs. Magruder and the 
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class cried, and said Mr. Magnidcr was a liruto, and ho had 
no love for science. But Mr. IVlagrudor said that as for 
himself, ‘ hang science!’ when a woman hocaine so infatnalod 
witli it lus to chop up her husband to help it along. And 
his brother sai<l ho ought to put in oven stronger terms 
than that. What followecl iij^on the adjournment of llio 
cla-ss is not known. But Magnidcr seems somehow to have 
lost much of his interest in metlieim', and since tlu'ii there 
has been a kind of coolness between him and the professor.” 

I sliall repeat this extraordinary narrative to Mr. Parker, 
lie ought to be aware of the pr<»p(‘nsities of his j)rospec,tive 
in<aher-in-law beforehand, so that he may not emH)Ujitor the 
dangers which attend her <levotiou to her prolession Avithout 
realizing the fact of their existence. Admitting that Jones 
adlu'rcs closely to truth in Ins statement, avo may very 
reasonably fear that Mrs. Magruder Avould not liesitatc^ to 
vivisect a mere son-in-hiAV, or in an extrcimc ease, to remove! 
oiKJ of his legs. A mother-in-law Avith such dangerous ])ro- 
clivities ought not to be accepted rashly or in liiiste. IVu- 
denee requires that she should be meditated u])oii. 

“ I Avant to ask you a question,” obser\^ed Mr. Parker, 
as Avc sat out upon the porch after t(!a Avitli Mrs. Ad(d(*r. 
“I notic*e that you ahvays say ‘is being dom;,’ and iml ‘ i.s 
d()ing.* Noav, Avhich is correct? I think yoirre Avrong. 
Some of those big guns Avho AA’ritc upon such subjects Ihiuk 
so too. Clriud u.s out an opinion.” 

“The subject has been much discus'^ed, Bob, and a gfMid 
many smart things have been saiil in sup])ort of both theo- 
ries. Jlut I stick to ‘ is being doiu*/ lirst, b(!cause it is more 
common, and thertd'orc handier, and .‘second, because* it is the 
only form that is really available in all cases. Suppo.'-r', for 
instance, you Avished to express tlic idea that f>nr boy Aga- 
memnon is enduring chastisement; you Avould say, ‘ Aganiem- 
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lion is iv.'t- ‘ A ,!L*mnemnoii i.' spanking.’ The 

may scviii (<» ^^oii very slight, but it woukl bn a 
niattor at' oonsidorablc imixirfaiifO tt> Agamoinnon ; and if a 
choif'o should be given him, it iii probable that he ^vould sud- 
denly’' select the latter form.” 

** Just so,” exclaimed Mr. I^irkcr. 

‘‘You say again, ‘Captain Cook is being eaten.’ Cer- 
tainly this expresst^s a V(a-y dilici-cnt fact from that ^vhieh is 
conveyed by tlu^ form, ‘(V. plain Cook is eating.’ 1 venture 
to say that Captain Cook v.ould liave insisted upon the latter 
as hy far the more agreeable of the two things.” 

“ Preei-ely,” said Mr. Parker. 

“ A ml (‘.|UMlIy div(‘rs<‘ an* tin* two idi‘as eexpressed by the 
]ihra<<'s ‘'The nude is being ki<*k(‘(r anti ‘ Th<‘ mult* is kiek- 
ine'.’ Put it. is to he adinitleil ilnil. then? an* oeeasious when 
tli<‘ two forms indieate a pre<MSi*ly similar act. \’ou assert, 

1 will say, that ‘ llannali is hugging.’ ” 

“ AVhieh wouhl ht*, a very improper thing for Hannah to 
suggested Mr. P. 

“Of coursi^ it Would ; but there is an extreme probability 
tliat you wouhl iiuliealo llannali’s aetiou under the einaim- 
stanees if you should say, ‘ Hannah is being liiigged.’ It is 
in most eases :i reciprocal act. Or imppose I say, ‘Jane is 
ki.ssing' ?” 

“ Ami Inn* mother ought to knov/ about it if she is,” re- 
marked Poh. 

“ l! i- marly th(^ same as if T should say, ‘Jane is being 
kissed,’ fur om* j)erl'ormaiice in most eases ])resnpposes the 
other. It will not, liowevcr, ])e necessary h^r you to ait'empi 
to prove this fact hy practice anywlu'rc in tlu* neiglihorhood 
of the ^lagruder nmnsiun. Tf you lind it neeo^sarv to ex- 
plain to Mir-; 'Magrmler my views of thi« gramrn.atical (gies- 
tiou, it will he lietter t») confine your illustrations to the ca«e 
of Captain Cook. Put you can safely continue to say, ‘ is 
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being built.’ Nobody will object to that but a few superfiiio 
people who are so far ahead of you in siieli matters that they 
will be tolerably sure to regard you as an idiot wliic^liever 
form you ]nipj)en to use, while if you adopt the other form 
in conversation with your uufastidious aecjuaintanccs, you 
will be likely to confuse* your meaning very often in such a 
manner as to iin}n*ess them with the conviction that your 
rciison is dethroued.” 
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Man or Ar<siiANisrAN. 


I TIE editor of onr daily paper. 
The Mornhig Argxipi, is Ool. 
liaiigs — (.Vdonel IVIortinier 
J. Bangs. TIio cjolonel is an 
exceedingly ini])ortant per- 
sonage in the village, and 
lie bears about him the air 
of a man who is acutely con- 
scious of the fact. The gait 
of tho colonel, the peculiar 
way in Avhich he carries his 
head, the nianiier in which 
he swings his cane, and the 
art he has of impressing any 
one he happens to address 
with a feeling that he is performing an act of sublime 
condescension in pcrmittirig himself to hold communication 
■with an inferior being, combine to exi*ite in the vulgar 
mind a sentiment of awe. The timiiient journalist manifests 
in his entire bearing his confidence in the theory that upon 
him devolves the responsibility of forming the jmblic opinion 
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of the pliieo ; and there is :i certain tcraiuleur in the manner 
ill which he conveys to tlie public mind, tlirouj^li the public 
eye, tlie fact that while lie appreciates the ditlieulties of 
what seemed to be an almost superhuman task, whi(’h would 
surely overwhelm men of smaller intellectual calibre, the 
work presents itself to his mind as sometliinL; not much 
more formidable than pastime. 

The ap])(?arance. of Coloiu*! Bangs is not only imposing, 
but sometimes it inclifies to be almost ferocious. Tin? form 
ill which he wears his whiskers, added to the military nature 
of his title, would be likely to give to timid strangers an idea 
not only that the <;olon(‘l has a raging and insatiable thirst 
for blood and an almost irresistible apjietito for the liorrors 
of war, but that upon very slight provoc'ation he would 
suddenly grasp his swonl, tling away the scabbard, and then 
proceed to wtide through slaughter to a throne, and shut the 
gates of mercy on mankind. But T rejoice to say tlial. the 
colonel lias not really such murdtTous and revolutionary in- 
cjliimtions. His title was obtaiiKMl in those (‘arly years of 
peace wlnai he led the inofliaisive fon.'cs of the militia u])on 
])arad(‘, and marshaled them as they bravc'd the perils of th(^ 
larget-shooting ex<air.sion. 

1 think 1 am warranted in saying that C'oloni*! Iking^ 
would never voluntarily stand 
in the imminent dea<lly breach 
if ther(^ ha|>])ened to be a man 
there with a gun who wanted 
him to leave, and that he Avill 
never seek tin* bubble reputation 
at the cannon’s month unless the 
cannon happens to be unloaded. 

Place Colonel Jiangs in front of 
an empty cannon, and for a proper C(insideration he would 
remain there for years without the quiver of a musele.. 
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Charge that piece of ordnance with powder and ball, and 
not all the wealth of the world would induce him to stand 
anywhere but in the rear of the artillery. 

The A rgun has never appearetl to me to be an especially 
brilliant journal. To the intelligent and critical reader, in- 
deed, the ciontrolliiig purpose of the colonel seems to be to 
en«leav(jr to ascertain how near h<*, can bring the paper to 
ind)(’cility without actually reaching that condition ; and it 
is surprising how close a shave he makes of it. AVhen we 
first came to the. village, a gleam of intt;lligence now and thci.* 
aj)p(iared in the editorial c-olumns of the Argu^, and this 
])henomonou was gi'iu'rally attributed to the circumstance 
that ColoiK'l -Mangs had permitted his assistant editor to 
sprc‘ad his views bot‘ore tlie public. <^n sinth occasions it 
was entertaining to observe in what manner the colonel 
would assunu' the honors of the authorship of his assistant's 
artieh^s, (.•ooley, lor instance, meeting him upon the street 
would ohsi'rve : 

“ That was an unconimonly good thing, colonel, which ap- 
7 X'arefl in the Argus this morning 
on The Impending Htruggh* ; whose 
was it?" 

Coi^xjn. Banos (with an air of 
mingled surjmse and indignation'). 
AVJiose was it? A^hose was that 
article? 1 supj)oso you are aware, 
sir, that I am the editor of The 
Morning Argus 

l/OOLKY. “Yes; but I thought 
])erhaps — ” 

C'oj.oNi3L (with grandeur). “ Nv» 
matter, sir, what you thought. 
AVheii an article ap^x^ars in my ow’ii 
j>aper, Air. C\>oley, there is hut a single inference to be 
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ilrawn. Wluai 1 iiiid mysoU* uiuibU; to tlio Arfjiis, I 

will sell out, sir — I will sell out!” 

('ooi-FY (oaluily). “AWII, but jMurphy, your assistnut, 
told luo distinctly that ho wn>tc that ctliLorial himsell'.” 

(\u.<>XKL (c<jminf^ <lowu). “Ah! yv<^ yes! that is partly 
tnu*, now 1 rcineinlK'r. I believe JMurphy <lid serateh oil’ 
the body of the article, but I overhauled it ; it was neeoa- 
}-ary lor me to revise it, t<> touch it u]>, to Ihiow it into shape, 
iis it \ver(‘, belbre. it went into lyfM'. jMnri)hy uieans well, 
and with a little guidance — ^just a l-e*e-t-!-(i careful training 
— he will tlo.” 

Uut jMurphy ditl not remain long. On(‘ of' the colonera 



little iicph(^ws died, and a man who kc 2 )t a marble-yarrl in 
Wilniington thought he might obtain a gratuitous adver- 
tisement by giving to the afflicted undo a substantial ex- 
pression of* Ids symj)athy. So he got up a gravestone for 
iho <leparted child. The design, cut upon the stone in bas- 
rtdief, represented an angel carrying the little one in his 
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arms aiifl flying away with it, whilo a woman pat weeping 
uj)on the groinui. It was executed in a most dreadful man- 
ner. The tombstone was sent to the colonel, with a simple 
request that he woidd accept it. As he was absent, IVIr. 
Murphy determined to acknoAvIedge the gift, although lu; 
had not the slightest idea what it meant. So the next morn- 
ing he burst out in the Argm with the following remarks : 

“ART Ni:ws. 

“We have received from the eminent sculptor, oSTr. F(.‘lix 
Mullins of Wilmington, a comic has-relirf designed for an 
ornamental liri^hoard. It represents an Irishman in l»is 
night-shirt riiiming away with the. little, god C^ipid, wliile 
the IrLshmaifs sweetlieart demurely hangs lu‘r head in the 



corner. Fvery true work of art tells its own story ; and wo 
understand, as soon as we ghiuee at this, that our Irish 
friend has been eoqueted with by the fair one, and is pre- 
tending to transfer Ills love to other quarters. There is a 
lurking smile on the Irishman’s lips which expresses his 
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ini:?C'liicV0U3 intom'n)iis iH'i-fW-tly. Wo lliink it would luive 
boon bottor, howovor, tn Inivo obitbiMi bim in fcoinolliinij: ('l>o 
1 null n ni^ht-.'birt, iind to bavt snioothod down bis bail*. Wo 
have plaood tins cfn f c/'o m rc apini a sbol I* in our «)fb(*o, wboro 
it will iiiidoubtodl y bo adinirod by oiir iVionds wlion tb('voall. 
Wo arc glad to oncourago snc'li progress in .Dolawaro ai t.*’ 
'rhis was paiidiil. AVhon the colonel returned next day, 
iVIr. ^MiiHins called on him and explained the toinbstono to 
him, au<l that very night iSlr. ^Iur[>hy retired from the 
Morn hi A rf/ns, and began to seek fresh lields 
tor the exorcise of his talents. 

i\)Ionol Jhnigs afb)rds mo mo.'^t entertainment 
in the when an i lection is ai>j)roacbiiig. 

Your city editor often tlisplays a emtain 
iimount of vt‘lienionce at such tinn‘s, but bis 
wildest fren/y is calmness, is absolute slumberous repose 
itself, when compared with the Irantic enthusiasm mani- 
fi'Sted by Coloiud Bangs. The latter sm^ceeds in gottiug up 
as much fury over a candidate for constable as a city editor 
does over an aspirant for the Presidency. He will turn out 
column after column of <loublc-leadcd typo, in wbicli he will 
<lcmonstrate with a marvelous profusion of adjectives that 
if you should roll all the prophets, saints an<l martyrs int<i 
one, you w'ould have a mm li smaller amount of virtue than 
<*aii be f<Hin<l in that one humble man who waiits to be con- 
stable. He will prove to y«)U that unless that ])artieular 
person is elected, tlie <*ntire fabric of American instil ul ions 
will totter to its base and become a bewildering ami hopeless 
ruiji, while tlie mereilt*ss despots who grind enslaved millions 
beneath their iron heels will greet the hideous and irre- 
claimable chaos with iiendish laughter, and jimid the rem- 
uanhs of a once proutl republic they will erect bastilcs in 
which they will Ibrge chains to fetter the wrists of dismaye«l 
and heart-broken patriots. He will ask you to take your 
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choice between electing that man constable and witnessing 
the annihilation of the jjroud work ibr wdiich the licvt>- 
Intiouary patriots bled and died. 

The man who runs against the candidate of the Argufi 
v/ill be proved to be a moral and intellectual wreck, and it 
will be shoAvii that all the vh^es whi(rh have corrupted the 
race since the fall of man arc concentrate<l in that one. indi- 
vidual. The day alter election, if his man wins, C'«>loiicl 
J^aiigs will decorate his paper with a whole array of ]H><)steivi 
and a menagerie of ’coons, and inform a breathless world 
that the nation is once more saved. If he loses, he will 
omit any reference to thii frightful prophecii's utteiv.d during 
the campaign, ke(*p Ins roosters in the closet, ami mildly 
assert that the, op])ositiou man is not so bad, after all, ami 
that the right party must triimiph next lime lor eertaiii. 
Then Colonel Hangs will keep his eiilhusiasm t^ool ibr a 
year, and during that perhxl will ri‘st his ovi'rwrouglit 
brain, while he edits his pajicr with ri pair of j)rcilatory 
shears au<l a dishonest pasle-pot. 

It is extremely probabh' I lint we shall lose our sorvaiu* 
girl. She was the. victim of a very singular cata.ln^plio a 
night or two siiict', in consc(pKii<:e of which slui has aecpiircd 
a prejudice against the hou.-e ol* Adder. Wt* were* ti ou])lcd 
with dampness in our cdhir, and in order to remove the 
difficulty wc got a couple ol’ jiicn t(7 come and dig the earth 
out to the depth of twelve or fifteen indies and fill it in 
witli a <u',mcnt-and-mortar fhxn*. The material was, of 
course, very soft, and the workmen laid boards iijioii tlui 
suriace, so that access to the furnace and the coal-bin was 
posdble. Tiiat night, just after retiring, we hoard a w*omaii 
soivaming* ibr help, but after listening at the open window', 
Vfe concluded that (kiolcy and his wife wore engaged in an 
altercation, and so we paid no more attention to the noise. 
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Half an hour afterward there wa.-- a violi'iit riiij ; :»t ilu' I'nait- 
door bell, and upon ^oin^ to the wiiulow again, I lnuiid Oil- 
man standing upon the door-step below. AVlicii 1 spohe 
him, he said : 

“Max” (tlu! judge is inelined sometimes, es]>(;i-ial!y <imirig 
periods of excitement, to be unnecessarily I'ainilia" “ tin vt' s 
.-omethiii* Avrong in your collar. There \s a woman 
tliere serecchiii’ and carryin’ on like juad. Sounds s if 
somebotly's a-niurilerin" her.” 

I dressed and descended ; and sc'curing (hv) 
assistance of Pitman, so that I wniiM la* better 
pre])ared in tlu'. event of burglars boliig dis- 
covered, I lighletl a lump and wo went into Liio 
cellar. 

There wo found tin? maid-ser- 
vant stamling by the naTigcra- 
tor, lviie(;-deep in tin* cement, 
and su[)porting luasell* with the 
handle of a broom, wliieh A\as 
also lialf submerged. In si^ve- 
ral places about her were aii'- 
lioles marking the spot wben- 
th(' niilk-jijg, till? <M)ld veal, tin* 
lima beans and the silv<;r-j)Iaied 
bntter-«lish hud gone down. We 
procured sonic additional l»oards, 
and Avhilc Pitman seized the sul- 
ferer by one arm \ grasped the other. Ft was for some 
time doubtful if she would come to the surface Avitlmnt 
the use of more violent means, and I confess that I was 
half inclined to regard Avitli satisfaction tlie prospect that 
wo wf)uld liave to blast her loose with gunpowder. AHer 
a desperate struggle, during which the girl deeJarid that 
she would bo torn in pieces. Pitman and I succeeded in 





getting her saft^ly out, and she wont up stairs with lialf 
a barrel of cement on each leg, declaring 
that she would leave the house iu the morn- 
ing. 

The cold veal is in tliero yet. Centuries 
hence some antiquarian will j^erhaj^s grub 
about the spot wlicreon iny cot- 
tage once stood, and Avill blow 
that cold veal out in a petrified 
condition, and then present it to 
a museum as the fossil remains 
of some unknown animal. Per- 
haps, too, he Avill excavate the 
milk-jug and the butter-dish, and 
go about lect iiriug upon them as 
utensils employed in bygone ages by a race of savages 
'jailed “ the Adders.” I should like to be alive at the time- 
to hear that lecture. And I cannot avoid the thought that 
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if our servant had boon eomxiloioly biiriod in the cement, 
and thus eareliilly ijreserved iintii the eoiiiint^ ot' that anti- 
quarian, tlie locturo \vould bo more intorosting, and the girl 
more useful Chan she is now. A fossilized doinostie, si.'rvant 
of the x)rcsent era would lU'obably astouish tlio jieoxilo of thy 
twenty-eighth century. 

“ 1 see, ’ said ]Mrs. Adder, who was looking over the 
evening paper upon the day following the accident, “ that 
jNI He. Willson, the opera-singer, has been robbed of ten thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of diamonds in L/ouis. What a 
dr<‘adful loss !” 

“Dreadful, imlced, [Mrs. A. These singing women aro 
very unfortunate. They are constantly being robb<<l, or 
rolled over embankments in railway cars, or snbji'r-ted to 
doa<lly p{ rils in some other form ; ami tin? nstonislfmg thing 
about it all is that these frightful things invariably occur 
precisely at the times when ladilie. interest in tin', vi<*tims 
begins to Hag a little, and the accounts always appt?ar in the? 
pa])ors of a certain city just before the singers begin aii cn» 
gagement in that j)lace. It is very rernarkabh?.” 

“ Y(ai don’t think this story is false, do you, and that all 
such statements are untrue?” 

“ Certainly not. I only refer to the fjict bocanse it show’s 
linw very wonderful eoincidences often ani. I liave observed 
}ireeisely the same thing in conneetion with other contrih- 
iitors to popular entertainment. But in tht«e cases some- 
times W’C may trace the effects directly to the cause. Take 
menageries, for example. The j^eeuliai* inanifestatioiLS wl)ic]» 
frequently attend the movements of these collections of wihl 
animals through the land can be attributed only to the w'oii- 
ilerful instinct of the beasts. If I am to judge from the 
reports that ap]>oar occasionally in the provincial now’s- 
papers, it invariably liapx)eus that the auim/ils come to the 

G 
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re^cuo of tiio menagerie [ieoi)le when th<; latter begin their 
eanipaign.^ and are badly in 'vviiiit oi* adverti.^ements Ihr 
which t.licy are disincliiKMl to imy. 

‘‘ Uegiihirly every reason tli(*se .icrociou.s beasts pro(.*ced to 
do soniethiiig b> secure sensational allusions to thcniselv(*s in 
llio |)aj)ers. If* the rhinoceros docs not j)Iuiige through the 

side ol* the tent and 
prowl about until 
he conics llOllK' 
F > with an entire Sui> 

Lw d;!y-s(;ho()t class of' 

► small boys imjialcd 

, _ ' " ' on liis horn, the 

. Nubian lion is ]). r- 

^ I'eclly certain to bite 

il-! kec])(‘r in JialT and iuneh upon liis h li‘ iijv) elephant 
Klnmltl neglect to s(!izo his ai- 
ti*ndant and fling him into the 
pan[P.ct cir(^l<‘, wliile at the scene, 
time it crushes the, hyena into 
jelly, the Uengal tig(‘r is very 
sure noi. to t'orget to tear Ijail* 
a d(i..<-n I'ihs out of the licleet. 
agc*ni, and then to assinnhil. • 
t'Mi Ol’ I'v^lve vilhigc' ohiMnni 
v.iio c.i'c iryin;;* o> I’-eep undeer 
thv‘ ; Ml!. Kitlier the brass 
banil, riding upon the den of lions, liiid.^ llie roof cavin ^. 
in, ami at hist is rescueil with the loss of the cyinl)rl 
player and llie operator tipon llu' kty bugle, and of a lot of 
legs ami arms snatched from the hass drummer and the man 
with the triangle, or else there is a railroad accident wlih ii 
empties the cars and permits kangaroos, panthers, bliic-no-o 
baboons and boii-eonstrietors to roam about the country re- 
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duoiug the majorities of the alUicteil seclious previous to the 
election. 

*• You may find hundreds of neeounts of such accidents in 
the rural j>ress during the suniiiier season ; and Nvlienevcr T 
read them, I am at a loss to detorlhine which is more won- 
dt'rful, the remarkable sagacity and the self-sacrificing dovo- 
lion «»f these beasts, which perceive that sometliing must Ih» 
dmu' and straightway <lo it, or the childlike coiifidenee, the 
biand simplicity, of the editors who give gratuitous circulu- 
linn to tliese narratives.” 

Talking about menageries,” observed !Mr. Bob Parker, 
“ ilid I (^ver tell you about Wylie and his love affair?” 

JNo. 

“ Wylie, you know, was the brother of the porter in onr 
store ; and when he had nothing to do, ho usihI to come 
around and sit in tho cellar among the boxes and bales, and 
W(' follows would go down when wo wore at leisure and hear 
him relate his adventures. 

“ One tinu', si'.vcral years ago, ho was awfully hard 
ami ho a(f(.*eptod a situation in a traveling show. They 
ilresseil him up in a fur shirt and put grizzly bears* claws 
on his feet and daulied some stuff over liis face, and adver- 
tised him as ‘ Tlie Wild Man of Afghanistan.* Then, 'when 
llie show’ was open, he w^ould stand in a cage and scrouge up 
against the bars and growd until he would scare tho children 
nearly t«) death. The fut w’oman used to sit near liiin during 
tho exhibitions just outside the cage, and by degrees he 
learned to love her. The keeper of tlic concern himself, it 
appears, also cherished a tender feeling for the eorpulent 
young creature, and he became jealous of the Wild Man of 
Afghanistan.** 

“ And the professor of avoirdupois — Avhom did she affect ?’* 

“ Well, wdicn the visitors came, the keeper w’ould procure 
(T pole w ith a nail in the end, and he would stir up the Wild 
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Man and poke him. Then he would ridicule the Wild 
Man’s legs and deliver lectures upon the manner in which 
he turned in his toes ; and he sometimes read to the audience 



chapters out of* books of natural history to show that a being 
with a skull of sucli a shape must necessarily bcj an idiot. 
Then he would poke the Wild JVfan of Afgliiiiiistan a few 
more times with the pole and jiass on to the next cage with 
some remarks tending to prove that the monkeys therein 
and the Wild IVIaii were of the same general type. 

“ And all the time the fat w^omau would sit there and 
smile a cold and disdainful smile, as if she believed it all, 
and hated such legs and despised toes that 
til mod in. At last the Wild Man of Af- 
ghanistan had his revenge. One day when 
all hands were oft* duty, the keeper fell 
asleep on the settee in the ticket-office ad- 
joining the show-room. Then Mr. Wylie threw a blanket 
over him and went for the fat woman. He led her by the 
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Wylie informed me that you could have passed the re« 
mains under a closed door without scraping the buttons of 
the waistcoat. They merely slid him into a crack in the 
ground when they buried him, and 
the fat woman pined away until slie 
became thin and valueJesy. Then 
the Wild Man married her, and be- 
gan life again on a new basis.” 

“ Was Mr. Wylie what you might 
consider a man of veracity T* 

“ Certainly he was ; and his story 
is undoubtedly true, because his 
toes did turn in.” 

“ That settles the matter. Willi 
such incontrovertible evidence as 
that at hand, it would be folly 
doubt the story. We. will go ipiictiy 
ami conli<lcnlly to tea iuslead of discussing it.” 
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UK of' tlio joiii^puiii- 

iir'i- uf’tornoon <*;ni Ix' sjx'iit in 
iH> filnisantrr |)l:n*o tlmii hy I ho* 
water’s sidi*. And afU.'i* t(‘:i I 
r»ke to take iny liltlo f.^roiij) of* 
Adelers out fnini tlu*. ’‘oL .-I j’l^elr; 
ov(*r f!r* j^'nissy wa.\ whieli lends 
in liio river shore, and (o fiiul 
eond'ortablo 1 oi Leri np^-])l nee n|)ou 
the Ihilt(*ry. d’hiit spot i.'; adorm*d 
with :i Joii;^ vn^v of* rii;^jLji;e<l old 
trees whose trunks are t^aslied 
and scarred liy the penknives of' 
i<Ih*rs. Their Iiranf;lies inter- 
lock overhead and form one 
green I'oliage, liere sweeping down 
almost to the earth, and there lianying far out over tlio 
water, trembling and rustling in the briicze. Jhaieath, tm.’re 
is a succession of hewn logs, suggesting the existence of some 
sort of a wharf in the remote past, but now serving nicely 
for seats for those who come here to spend a cpiiet hour. 
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Around there is ji sod whicii grows lush and verdant, ex- 
cept ing where the tread of many feet has worn a pathway 
battkward to the vilJage 

In front is as lovely a socnc as any the eye can rest upon 
ill this portion of tlie world. l>elow us the rising and the 
i hhing tides hurl the tiny rip^ile^s upon the. jiehbly beach, and 
th(i pia’petual wasli of the waves makes that gentle and con- 
stant music which is among the most grateful of the sounds 
of nature. 

Away to the southward sweejis the Delaware shore line in 
a mighty curve wliieli gives the river lK*re the bri'adth and 
magiiiliccnccj oC a great lake, and at the end of the cliord 
of tlie an; the slivples ami tlie masts at Ihdawarc City rise 
in indistinct outline from the waves. To the left, farther in 
tlK^ distance, old Fort Delaware lifts its battlements above 
the surface of the stream. And see ! A puff of white smoke 
rises elosi; hv lh<; flag-staff. And now a <Iull thud comes 
with softouod <*aden(;t; atross the wide interval. It is the 
sunset gun. Far, far beyond, a sail glimmers with rosy 
liglit caught from the brilliant hues of the clouds wdiich 
make the western h(’avens glorious witli their crimson 
<lra]icry ; and while here as we gaze straight out tlirough 
the hay there is naught in the persp(;ctive but water and 
sky, to the right the low-lying laml below the island fortress 
seems, somoliow, to he cpieerly suspended between river and 
h(;aveii, until as it reeed(\s it grows more and more shadowy, 
and at last melts away intt) the mist that creeps in from the 
ocean. It is pure ha})pincss to sit liere beneath the trees and 
to look upon the scene while the cool air pours in from' the 
water and lifts into the upper atmosphere the oppressive heat 
that has mantled the earth during the day; 

I do not know why the place is called “the Battery.’’ 
Perhaps a couple of centuries ago the Swedes may have 
built here a breastwork with wdiich to menace their hated 
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l)utch rivals nyIio held tlu? H>rt just l)cl<m* us tlioro 
tho river hauk. ( Wo will walk over to the spot some iluy, 
!Mrs. Adeler. ) And who ean tell 
what stiaii^o ohl 2sorthmen in 
j« rkiii and helmet hav(‘ niarehed 
ui» and down this very streleh <it* 
li v« l sward, earryiii|>* hiijic* iire- 
loek muskets aiul sw(‘arin^ mi;;hty 
oaths as they watehed tho intrud- 
31 ig Dutchman in liis stronghold, 
caring little for tho 2‘laeid loveli- 
ness of the view which the r(»Iling 
ti<lo of the majestic river ever 
ofr(‘re<l to their eyes ! 

13ut sonu‘ of those jx'ople 
could aiijireeiate this heantilul 
liaiioraiiia. Some of tluaii <l!<l not 1‘orget llic* grand* ur of 
nature while their little i»assions raged against ila; Dutch- 
iiien. It was ♦Jaspc'r Dank*.‘rs wIk) caiiK! herc^ Irom Swedei* 
in and looked out from lhi< HatUay ; relurniiig home, 

Jie wrote in his diary in this fashion : 

*• TUv town i'' situated upon a point whieh ( Xiends onl with 
a sandy heaeh, aifa’ding a got>d landing-ph.uM'. It li{>s a 
little above the hay where the river hemls and inns south 
from there, so that you ean see down the river southwardly 
The greater portion t)f it presents a. heanliful vi(nv in per- 
e])ec;tive, and enables yt)U to see from a distance the ships 
Como out from the gn^at bay ami sail up the rivrr.” 

The sandy beach is gone, and the ships which iloat 
Upward from the bay are not stich craft as Dankers saw; 
but the^ stream lias its ancient inajosty, and the wooded banks, 
1 like to think, jiresent to our eyes nearly the same, sweet 
picture that touched the soul of that old ^Swede two long 
centuries ag'o. 
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^Vuother thing has changed — ^ycs, it has changed many 
times. The Indians, JMrs. A., called tlie bay Poutaxat 
and the river Ijcnapo AVihittiick. The stream, too, was 
named the Arasapha, and also Mackerish Kittoii — a title 
pretty enough in its way, but oddly suggestive of mackerel 
and kittens. Hut the Hwedcs <;amc, and with that passion 
which burned in the bosoms of all the early European immi- 
grants for prefixingthn word “ Jicw” tf) the names of natural 
objects, they entithid the river New vSwedclaiid >Slream. Tlieii 
the Dutch obtained the jnastcry here, and it became the 
South River, the Hudson being the N«)rth River, and finally 
the English obtained possc'ssion, ami called it l)t‘laware. 

What a ])ity it is that they <lidn’t sufler one oi* the oi igi- 
nal titles to remain I The Eena[>e would have been a 
beautiful name for the rivx'r — far better than the Gallic 
compound that it bears now. The men who settled this 
country .seem to have had for Indian names the same intense 
dislike that they entertained for the savages tliemst'lvi's, and 
as a rule they rejeetcul with scorn tlui soft, sweet syllables will/ 
which mountain and forest and stream were crowned, substi- 
tuting too often most barbarous words t herefor. Even INmn 
and his Quakers disdained the Indian nani(*s. How jnuch 
better l\Minsylvania would have been treated if that grand 
old State had been called Susquehanna or Juniata or Alle- 
gheny! And would it not have been wiser if the city, 
instead of bringing its name from Asia, had sought it 
among its own siir roundings, and had grown to greatness a j 
Wissahickon or Wingohoekiiig ? The Indian names thivt 
still remain here and there to designate a stream, a district 
or a tONvn are the few distinctly American words in existence. 
We have throw'u away the others, although they were a very 
precious part of the legacy which we receiv’ed from the race 
we have supplanted. One such word as Wyoming is worth 
an entire volume of such names as New York, Philadelphia, 
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Baltiinoro, Miivylaml and the like; and I have always 
^vondcl•etl at the hliiiideriii*^ egotism of the two men wUo, 
witli such miisioal sylhihles at hand rtady to l)i! used, 
diibbcd the town of Wilkes llano with their own wretehed 
iiainos. 

Whih* we were pitting b\^ the river diseiissiiiL^ these and 
other matters, Cooley’s boy, a thoroiij^hly tlisai^reeable 
urchin, who had b(?en [)layin|^ with some other boys iijxm 
the wharf near by, tumbled into the water. There was a 
terrible screaming amonij liis coni))anions, ami a crowd 
4|uiekly gathered upon the ])ier. lM)r a few moments it 
.«e(‘nied as if tlu‘ boy wouhl <lrown, for no one was disposeil 
to hat) in aftiT him, and there was not a boat within saving 
distaiKie. Jhit fortuiiattly the curn'iit s\v(*pt him around to 
the front of the 15att(‘ry, Avhen^ the w.ater is shallow, and 
before be was siwiously hurt he was safely landed in the 
mud that sln‘t<*hes below the low-water mark. Then the 
excitement, which had bc'on so grcjit as to attract about half 
the i) 0 ]mlatioii of the village, died away, and p(‘oplo who 
liad just he('n tilled with liorror at the prospect of a tragedy 
began to feel a. sense (»f <lisappoiiitment because their fears 
liad not he(‘n realize^!. I cannot <»f course say that J was 
sorry t»> see. the youngster once more upon dry hind ; hut if 
fate had rohbeil us of him, wo 
should liave acecj)ted the <lis- 
pensatioii without grievous eorii- 
plaint. 

We did not leave all the nui- 
sances behind us iji tlie t;ity. 

Cooley’s dog and his boy are 
two very sore afllictions which 
make life even here very much 
sadder than it ought to be in 
a place that pretends to be something in the net ore of a"' 
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l()<) orr OF Till-: • 

t-iirtiily pan;disv\ TIio boy not only prc'v?^ ui>on uiy ir.eioii' 
jHitcii and Iriiit trees and those < i* my neighi)ors, but l)e 

inis an extraordinary aptitinlo for creating a distnrbanecy in 
wbalever spot lie, happens to be. Only last Sunday he caused 
Fuch a terri])le coiiimotioii in church that the services liad 
to be susjiended for several minutes until he could be i-e- 
moved. 'fliti intt.'rior of the edilice was i)ainted and varnisln'd 
n'cciitly, and 1 su])i)osc one of the workmen must have hd*t 
a clot oi‘ varnish upcm the back of Cooley’s i)ew, which is 
<lireclly across the aisle from miiK*. Cooley’s boy w’as the 
only n^pr(‘S(‘ntalive ol‘ the family at church upon that day, 
and he amused hhnsell' durini»- tin* earlier portions of the 

service by kneel int»: upon the 
s(*at ami commiininj^ W’ith 3^r, 
JoiK's’s boy, who occui>led the 
jMiw imnu'diaUdy in the rear. 
Hometimes, wdien young Cooley 
W’ould resume a ]) roper position, 
•Jones’s boy wouhl stir him up 
afresh by slyly pulling his hair, 
wdiereupon t’oohy would wheel 
about and menace Jones with 
his fist in .a manner wdiich betrayed utter indifference to the 
])ropri('ties of tlie phure and the occasion, as well as to the 
jirescnc'e of' the, congregation. When C’ooley linally sank 
into a condition of repose, he placed his head, most unfortu- 
nately, directly against the liiiu}) of undried varnish, while 
lie amused himsclt* by reading the commandments and the 
Ollier serij)tural texts upon the wall behind the pulpit. 

Jn a h‘\v moments he attempted to move, but the varnisli 
/in<l mingled w ith his hair, and it held him securely. After 
making one or two desj)eratc but iuctrectual efforts to reh'ase 
himself, be boeamc very angry; and supi)03iug that Jones’s 
boy w as holding him, he shouted : 




j ix ciirnciL 

Log; <^;;o o’ iiiy lit.l” ! Leg go o’ my hiiir, 1 tell you !” 
Tlio '*lergymaii ])au.sed just as he was eiileriiig iipini con- 
Wtlernti Ml oi* .'tvondly,” aiiiltlie congregation looked around 
in aniazeineiit, in time to perceive young Cooley, witli lii^ 
hea<l against tlie back of the i»ew, aiming dreadful 1)1o\n.- 




over h\i sluiulder ^\ith ins liT^t at some un.-eAm peivou ))eiunil 
him. And with every thrust lie exeUiiim'd : 

“ I'll smash yer nus(‘. after churcdi ! I’ll go for you, iSil. 
Jones, when 1 koteh you alone! Leg go o’ my hair, 1 li 
you, or I'll kiKK.'k the stallin’ out o’ yer,” eti*., etc. 

Meanwhile, .Jones’s boy sat up at the very end c^f his ])e\v, 
far away from Coohy, and looked as solemn as if tlie ser- 
moil had made a deep im])r<*ssioii u[)on him. 

MJl Then the sexton came vuiming up, with lh ' 
idea that the hoy had fallen asloep and hud 
i nightmare, while Mr.'^. I>r. Magrmier saili <1 

li'l i out from her pew and over to Cooley’s, (.‘on- 

vinced that, he had a fit. When the cause of the disturb- 
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anco was ascertained, the sexton took out liis knife, and after 
sawing off enough of Cooley’s hair to release him, draggeil 
him out of ehiireh. The vieliru retreated unwillingly. 



glancing around at Jones’s boy and shaking his fist at that 
iirehin as if to indicate that he cherished a deadly purpose, 
against Jones. 

Tlien the sermon proceeded. I suppose a contc^st hetw’een 
the two boys has been averted, for only yesterday I saw 
Jones and Cooley, the younger, playing hop-scotch together 
in the street in apparent forgetfulness of the sorrows of the 
eanetuary. 

Judffc Pitman tolls me that one of the reasons why Cooley 
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mad his wife disagree is that there is such a difference in their 
height. Cooley is tall, ami JNlrs. Cooley is small. Mrs. 
Cooley told ^Irs, IMtman, if the judge is to be believed, that 
Cooley continually growled because she could not keep step 
with him. They always start wrong, somehow, when they 
go out together, and then, while he tries to catch step with 
her, siie endeavors to get in with him. After both have 
been shuflling about over the pavement for several minutes 
in a perfectly absurd manner, they go ahead out of step just 
os before. 

'When (?ooley tried to take .'^bort steps like hers, bis gait 
was s(» ridiculous as to excite remark ; while if she tric'd to 
make such long strides a.s 
his, j>eople stopped and 
looked at her as if they 
thought she was insane. 

Then she would strive to 
take t>vo steps to Ids one, 
but she found that two and 
a half of hers were equal to 
one of liis ; and when she 
undertook to make that frac- 
tional number in order to 
keep up with him, he w’oiild 
frown at her and say, 

** Mrs. Cooley, if you are 
going to dance tht^ polka mazourka upon the i)ublic higliway, 
Fm going home.” 

I do not receive this statement wdth implicit confidence in 
its truthfulness. Pitman’s imagination sometimes gloAvs with 
unnatural heat, and he may have embellished the original 
narrative of Mrs. Cooley. 

I shall probably never receive from any member of the 
Oboley family a correct account of the causes of the un- 

H 
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ploasiiiit difU?rcuces existing tlu'reiii, for ^vo arc on wor?o 

terms than ever with Cooley. 
His <log beeaino such an intol- 
erable iiiiisanee because oi* his 
iioetiii-nal voeileratioii that some 
praelleiil hunianitarian in tho 
iK'ighborhood poisoned h i ni. 
C.Vjoloy apparently elierishod 
the c'onviction that 1 had kill- 
ed tlie animal, and he flung the 
carcass over the fence into my 
yard. I threw it back. Cooleys returned it. Both of us 
remained at Iiome that day, and spc'iit the morning handing 
the inanimate brute to each other across the feuee. At noon 
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tail by niy n»s(‘-1>ush juitl caiiu* in tin* \vliil«’ CitoK^vV. 

rejmsmtativi' rosi^riuMl aiul went boin<‘. 

Tin* <!<'[)artr(l brut.^- U-ft briiind liiiM but oiio 
j»loa-saiit iv (‘olii'i'iin;; , a.ii'I \vn<‘H I iv<-ali li. • 
f{ (-1 tlui.t Jh* Inlly avi-‘?ii::(*(l my iiP‘>n liis 

in:istt*r. (/cnjiy out a \vc«.li or two a_no 

To .' Wini ill llio crook, ami lo* look llii‘ with 
liim to olothiio^c. Wliilo C'oob v 

batliofl iluj (lo;^ >lopL ; but whoii (/ooloy oiuortrod tlio 

wafer, the duo; <lid m»t rt'ooii^nize him in his midi' ot !i:dilioii, 
and if vof‘ii.~od to lot liini eonio near liL^ j'^armonrs. V.'lu riov. i* 
Couloy >vouhl :it1oin])t to soizo a boot or a slorlcin;^ or a .-liirt. 



the iloLC iloVv' at him with siioh Ibrooiiy tiiat lie dan tl not at- 
tempt to dross himsolf*. Ho hci stood iu the sun until ho, -was 
almost broiled ; then he wont into tluj water and rcrnaiiiod 
there, dodging up and down for tlie purjxxsc of avoiding tin* 
pcojde who jiassed occasionally along the road. Ai ia.-t llui 
dog went to sleep again, and Cooley, <*rf‘eping softly behind the 
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brute, caiij^bt it suddenly by tlie tail and flung it across the 
stream, llofore the dog could recover its senses and swim 
back, <.V)oley siie.ccedt‘d in getting some of bis clothing on liim, 
and then the dog earnc sidling up to him looking as if it ex- 
pocLcd to be rewarded for its extraordinary vigilance. Tlio 

inaniK'r in whieli 
('ooley kicked the 
faithful animal is 
saitl to have been 
simply dreadful. 

I should have 
entertained a j)osi- 
tive affection for 
that <log if it had 
not barked at night. 
But T am glad it is gone. Wc came here to have quiotiu^ss, 
and that was unattainable while Cooley’s dog remained 
within view of the moon. 
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A fiulioji lias FX(‘iliMl 

^ I'i : jj 1 V\ 

J\fornhifj AvfjU'^ within 
I' :i <lay or two; mid wliiU; most 
i of tin: ruadcM-s of that woudFr- 
t*iil .xhcet hav(* thus hcon sup- 
prn*<l with aimisFiiKTit, tli(< 
soul of the: c'ditor has Iifi'II 
lilled with gloom and wrath 
ainl eksiiair. ColoiK‘1 Ihings 
rcFoiitly dotFrinincd to ciigago 
assistant to take tae phuM* 
inndo vaFant by tlin retire ment of the eminent art-critic, Mr. 
Murphy, and he found in one of the lower counties cf the 
State a jiersou who appeareel to him to bo suitable. The 
name of the new man is Sliinmer. Tie has often contributed 
to the Argus verses of a distressing character, and I suppose 
Bangs must have become acquainted with him through the 
medium of the correspondence thus begun. No om* in the 

ii;; 




ll'i OUT OF THE JfUnLY-nURLV, 

WDi’ld but Nvcui‘1 t vi*r biivc >:i.‘iocted siicb a pof;t ibi* 

ail c'lilorial V. .. E'lit 3'an;r-= i>'. .siii^'ular — is cxclj)- 

lioiii'J. never opcriiU's In acM orclaiicc wkii 

any Irnowu hiAVS, :iii(l 3io is more thuu likely t?) 
<!'> any »j^ivi'ii lliinp: in sm*h a tasiiion as no otlier 
p. i 0:1 < possibly have aclopled iur the pur- 
p: ve. A.- ihe also .sn/ (jr/u ri--., perliaj>s 

r'uin;j;s does ripht to ooudiict it in a jieculiae 
ijianiun*. J5ut lio made a mistake when he 
einployctfl IVIr. Slimmer. 

Tli<^ eoloisel, in his own .small way, is tohavi- 
hly H<j had ohsei‘v<‘tl llie disposition 

<>I‘ ]>'eivo’is who have? bei'ii liereavcd ol* llieir 
relative:*, to ^^ivo ex])re.ssion to tlH‘ir leelitKjjs iu 
vei'se, and it oeciirrod to him that it might ho 
iirotitablo to use Slimmer’s p{)Ctieal tah'iit in 
such a way as to make the Arr/us a very 
j»opular vehicle for llio eonveyaiico to ilie 
jiuldic of ii<jtico.< ol* ileaths. That kind of In- 
telligence, ho well knew, is e.spccially intere.'sting to a vt;ry 
large. <*la.'*‘S of readers, and ho believed that if ho eonid oiler 
eaeli iidvcrti.-er a grutuiton,-5 verse to accompany the oblt- 
u;uy pe.ragraph, the Argus would not only attract adverti.-io- 
nients ul* that descriplion from the <*ountry round about the 
village, but it would secure, ii much larger circulation. 

When I\Tr. Slimmer arrived, thereforo, and imtcred upon 
I ho pt?i lbrnia;:co of his duties. Colonel Dangs (‘Xplained hi.s 
theory to ilu'. pcc'., and suggested that Avhenever a dcath- 
nolit'c reaehed the office, he should immediately write a 
rhyuK? or two wiik*h should express the sentiments ino.st 
pnitable to llit^ occasion. 

‘* You undoi’stand, Mr. Blimmer,’' said the colonel, 
when the death of an individual i.-? announced 1 waidt you, 
as it woi’o, to cheer the. members of tlio afflicted family with 
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tlio ro?()r. vcr- ' «;1‘ your iioblo art. I \vi>li yi)ii f»> throw yoiir- 
solf, you may say, ijito thc'ir siluatioii, anti li> p;ivf thoin, I’h* 
instaiico, :i 11 lint*.-; alxuit. tho tloft a.^i'd whicli will st't'in to 
ho tilt* oxpros-ioii t»i* the ciuotiou whioh iiiritatos tlio hreasls 
t l* !ho ht'roavt tl.” 

•' 'I'd liirhloii tijo ;;i()oiii in :i ct*rtuin salt! M«‘. 

i'» a ji‘l to — *’ 

“ ricoi.'oly," cxclaiinuil Colonel Baiiu>. “ Li^iiU n to.n 



j]flooiu. Do not niourii over the dojiarttMl, but rather take 
ii joyt)U3 view of death, which, after all, INIr. Sliiniuer, is, as 
it were, but the entrance to a better lilt*. '^I'horeforc*, I wish 
you to toueli tlic heart-strings <*t' tlie atllietod witli u tent lor 
hand, and to cndeavtir, f'r instance, to rlivert their laiuds froiv 
eonteniplatioii of the horrors of the tomb.’' 

“Refrain from desptmfleucy, I supjio.-e, aiKi lift ilieir 
thouglits to — ” 

“Just so!. And at the same time eombiiu* elevating sen- 
tliueut with such practical information as you can obtain 
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from the advertisement. Throw a glamour of poesy, f*r in- 
stance, over the commonplace details of the every-day life 
of the deceased. People are fond of minute descriptious. 
8ome facts useful for this purpose may be obtained from the 
man who brings the notice to the office; others you may 
perhaps be able to supply from t’^oiir imagination.” 

“ I think I can do it first rate,” said ^Ir. Slimmer. 

“ But, above all,” continued the cndoiiel, “ try alwa 5 ’s to 
take a bright vi(*w of the matter. Cause the sunsliiiio of 
smiles, as it were, to burst through the tempest of tears ; 
and it we don’t make the Moniiny Argus iium around this 
town, it 'will be queer.” 

Mr. Slimmer had charge of the editorial department the 
next day during the absence of Colonel Bangs in AVilmiug- 

ton. Throughout the afternoon 
and evening death -notices ar- 
rived; and •when one would 
reach JMr. Slimmer’s desk, he 
would lock the door, place the 
lingers of his left hand among 
his hair and agonize until he 
succeeded in completing a verse 
that seemed to him to accord 
with his instructions. 

Tlie next morning Mr. Slimmer j^roceeded calmly to the 
office for the purpose of embalming in sympathetic verse the 
memories of other departed ones. As he came near to the 
establishment he observed a crowd of people in front of it, 
struggling to get into the door. Ascending some steps upon 
the other side of the street, he overlooked the crowd, and 
could see within the office the clerks selling x>apers as fast 
as they could handle them, while the mob pushed and yelled 
in frantic efforts to obtain copies, the presses in the cellar 
meanwhile clanging furiously. Standing upon the curbstone 
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jii front of tlie oiiico tiiorc \v:is ii n»\v of mon, each of 

wiiom was oiigagiid in reading Tlw Mornimj Aryim with iiii 



rarnostness that ^Ir. Slimnior had never h<-fore seen dis- 
played by tlie patreiiri ol* that sheet, Tlie bard eoiu lialeil 
tliat either his poetry had toueluMl a syinpathetie chord in 


the popular heart, or that an appalling dis- 
aster liad occurred in soiue cjuarter of the 
globe. 

He went aroimd to tlio back of th(‘ oflieo 
and siscended to the editorial rooms. As he 
iqiproached the sanctum, loud voices W(‘rc5 
heard within. ]Mr. Slimmer determined to 
asc(;rtain the cause before entering, ol)- 
tained a chair, and phwing it by the side 
door, he mounted and peeped ov(*r the door 
through the transom. There sat 0)lonel 
Bangs, holding 'The Morniny Aryus in l)oth 
hands, while the fringe which grew’^ in a 
seniieircle around the eilge of his bald head 
stood straight out, until he seemed to rc- 
r-cmble a gigantic gun-swab. Two or three 
persons stood in front of him in threatening 
attitudes. .Slimmer heard one of them say: 

“My name is McGliie, sir! — ^^Villiam Me- 



Ghie ! I am a brother of the late Alexander IMcOIue. I 


picked up your paper this morning, and perceived in it an 


outrageous insult to my deceased relative, ami I liave come 




“'The tlealh-aiif'el smote Alexander McGlue, 

And gave him protracted repose; 
lie wore a checked shirt and a Number Nine shoe, 
And lie had a |»ink wart on his nose. 

No doubt lie is happier dwelling in space 
Over there on the evergreen shore. 
iTis friends are informed that his funeral takes place 
Precisely at quarter-past four.’ 


“ This is simply diabolic;;! ! My late brother liad no wart 
oil his nose, sir. Me had upon his nose neither a jiiiik wart 
nor i\ frrcoii wart, nor ii cream-colored wart, nor a wart ot* 
any other color. It is :i slander: It is a gratuitous insult 
io my lamily, and I distinctly want you to say 7vhat do you 
iiiCini by such conduct?’' 

‘*Kc;ilh% sir,” said Bangs, “ it is a mistake. This is tho 
horrible w<irk of a miscreant in whom I I’cjiosetl perfect con- 
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ll(U‘!iri.'. J*v‘ 1):.' j>iniisb;'(l hy iny i)wn liiiiul Ibr this) 

o'.rl -.luv . A |»ink wart I -Vwlnl I .'-ir — jiwi'ul ! "riu.* iiiiHor- 
.-c-i>aiiai - i -)iai] ibr this — lie s^hall, iialc’ccll ' 

**Tinw euuid 1 know,” raiiinnuv»l ]Mr. Sliiiinu'r lo Uu* 
wl\o with him was listeiiin;:^, “that thv‘ enrpso 
m mIh’i a j)iiik wart? 1 useil to know a man named Me(ilne, 
a;id /t« had one, and 1 tla; i^dit </// the JVieC.ilncs had. Tiiii 
eomes of irregularities in lamilies/’ 

“ And wlio,” said anotlnn* man, addrcssinr^ the editor, 
mdhorizcd yon to print this liideous stuir about my ile- 
eeased son ? Do you moan to say, Dangs, that it was not 
with your authority that your low comedian inserted with 
niy a<lvc‘rtisemeiit the Ibllowing scandalous biirles(pie? 
ten to this ; 

'* ‘ \ViHie had a purple monkey olimhinjcj on a yellow stiek, 

Ami when he sndccd the paint all oft* it made Jiba 
(k'utldy sick ; 

And in his latest hours lie clasped tliat inonk» y in 
his hand, 

And bade goorkbye lo earth and went ii:.!:: w- better 
land. 

‘ (ill ! no more he’ll shoot his sister with his little wooden gun ; 

And no more he’ll twist the pii.ssy’.s tail ;intl make her yowl, lor fiiri. 

The jmssy’s tail no>v stands ont s.traiglit ; the gun is laid aside ; 

The monkey doesn’t jum}> around since little Willie died.’ 

“ The atrocious eharaetor of this libel will appear wlum 1 
Pay that mv son was twenty years old, and that lie died of 
liver com ilai'.it.'’ 

“Infiiiious! — y infamous!” groaned the editor as 
he cast his eyes over the lines. “And the w’reteh who divl 
this still remains unpunished ! It is too much !” 

“ And yet,” whisjiercd Slimmer to the foreman, “lie to]<l 
me to lighten the gloom and to cheer the afflicted family 
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with the resources of my art ; and I certainly thought that 
i<i(‘a about the monkey would have that eflbcfc, somehow. 
Jiaiigri is ungrateful !” 

Just then there was a knock at the door, aud a woiiiau 
entered, crying. 

“Arc you the ediio.*?” she inquired of Colonel Bangs 
liangs saifi he was. 



“ W-w-well I” .she said, iii a voice broken by sobs, “wh- 
what dVou mean by publivshing this kind of po(*lry about 
ni-iny child? M-niy name is Siu-8ir.ith; and wh-wheii I 
lotdvod this in-morning for the notice of Johnny’s d-dcath ia 
your paper, I saw this scandalous verso: 

“ * Four doctors tackled Johnny Smith— 

They blistered and they bled him; 

"With squills and anti-bilious pills 
And ipecac, they fed him. 

They stirred liim up with calomel. 

And tried to move hln liver ; 

But all in vain — his little soul 
Was wafted o’er Tlie River." 


“It’S false! false! aud mean! Johnny only had one doc- 
tor. And they d-didn’t bl-bieed him and b-blister him 
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It’s a wicked falsehood, and you’re a hard-hearted brute f-f. 
for printing it!” 

‘‘Madam, 1 shall go crazy!” exclaimed Ihings. “This is 
not my work. It is the work ol* a villain wlu>m I will slay 
with my own hand as soon as he comes in. Madam, the 
miserahlc outcast shall die!” 

“Strange! strange!” said Slimmer. “And this man told 
me to combine elevating sentiment with prat'tical informa- 
tion. If tlie information concerning the stjuills and ipecac, 
is not practical, I liave misuiiderstootl the use of that word. 
And if young Smith didn’t liave four doctors, it was an out- 
rage. ouglit to liave bail them, and they ought to hav’O 
excited his liver. Thus it is that human life is sacrificed to 
carelessness.” 

At this juncture the sheriff entered, his brow clothed with 
thumler. lie had a copy of The Morning Argue in his 
hand, lie approached the editor, and pointing to a death- 
notice, said, 

“ Koad that outrageous burlesque, and tell me the name 
of the writer, so that I can chastise him.” 

The eilitor read as follows: 

“ We have lont our little Ilanncr in a very painful manner, 

And we often asked, How can her harsli puflerings he homo? 

When her death was first reported, her aunt ^ot up and snorte<]l 
With the grief that she supported, for it made her feel forlorn. 

She was such a little seraph that her father, who is shorifl’ 

Keally doesn’t seem to c-are if he ne’er smiles in life again. 

She has gone, we hope, to heaven, at the early age of seven 

(Funeral starts off at eleven), where she’ll nevenunre have pain.’* 

“ As a consequence of this, I withdraw all the county 
advertising from your paper. A man who could trifle in 
iliis manner with tlie feelings of a parent is a savage and a 
scoundrel 1” 
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As tho slKM’iff wont out, Colonel Bangs* placed his head 
ojxjii tho table and groaned. 

“Really,” IVIr. Sliinincr said, “that person must be do*. 
ranged. I tried, in- his case, to put myself in his place, and 
to write as if E was one of family, according to instruc- 
tions. The verses aj*e b('aiitiiul. That allusion to the grief 
of the aunt, particularly, seemed to mc' to be very happy. 
It expresses violent emotion Avitli a felieitous combination of 
.sweetness and force. These people have no .“^oul — no appre- 
ciation of the boauliful in art.” 

AVhile the poet mused, hurried steps were heard upon tho 
stairs, and in a moment a middhwiged man daslu'd in 



a^iji’uptly, and seizing the colonel’s scattered Jiair, bumped 
his prostrate? head against the table three or four times with 
considerable force. Having expended tlie violence of his 
emotion in this manner, he held the editor’s head down with 
one hand, .shaking it occasionally by way of emphasis, and 
with the otlicr hand seized the paper and said. 
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'•You dii*gracoful old roprobuto ! You di'^gusting v:iin» 
You In >ary-U(}aded old ghoul ! What dVou moan by 
putting sufli Stull* as tliis in your paper about my de<vased 
son? AVhat (ryon mean by printing sueli awful doggerel as 
this, you depraved and dissolute ink-slinger — you iiubeeilo 
quill-driver, you ! 

“ ' oh ! bury Ihirtholcii^cw out in the woods, 

111 abpiiutiful hole in the #Jtroiin<l, 

AVhere the butnble-bces buzz and the woodpeckers sing, 

And tlie slraddle-bugrt tumble around ; 

So tlmt, in winter, when the snow and the slusl) 

Have covi'i-imI liis last little bed, 
in*> brother Arteinas can go out with Jane 
-Vnd visit the phu;e with his «led.’ 

“I’ll teach you to talk a1)out straddle-])ugs ! I’ll instruct 
you about slush ! I’ll enlighten your insane old intelleet on 
the subject of singing woodpeckers! What <lo you know 
about Jauo and Artomas, you wretched buccaneer, you des- 
pi<*ablo butcher of the Knglish language? Go out with a 
sled! I’ll earry you out in a hoarse before I’m doiu*. withi 
you, you dejilorable lunatic!’* 

At tli(^ end of every phrase tlie visitor gave the editor’s 
head a fresh knock against the table. When the exercise 
was ended, Colonel Bangs explained and apologized in the 
humblest manner, ])romisiiJg at tlie same time to givt^ his 
assailant a chance to Hog Air. >Sliiiim(*r, who was ex])eet('d to 
arrive in a few moments. 

“'Hie treachery of this man,” murmured the ])oeJ t*» t!io 
foreman, “is ilreadfiil. Ilidn’t he desire mo to throw a 
glamour of poesy over commonplace iletails? But for tliat 
1 should never have thought of alluding to woodpeidcers and 
bugs, :^iid other children of Nature. The man ohjoets to 
the remarks about tlie sled. Can the idiot know that il vM,5 
necessary to have a rhvme for ‘ bed * ? Can he suppose that 
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I could write poetry without rliymes ? The man is a lunatic* 
lie ought not to be at large f' 

Hardly had the indignant and energetic parent of Barthol- 
omew departed when a man with red hair and a ferocious 

glare in his eyes entered, 
carrying a club and accom- 
panied by a savage-looking 
dog. 

“ I want to sec the editor,’* 
he shouted. 

A ghastly pallor over- 
spread the colonel’s face, 
and he said, 

** The editor is not in.’* 
‘‘Well, when will he be 
in, then?” 

“Not for a week — for a 
m o n t h — f or a year — f o r 
ever ! He will never come 
in any more !” screamed Bangs. “ lie has gone to Soutli 
America, with the intention to remain there during the rest 
of his life. He lias dei:)arted. He has fled. If you want 
to see him, you had better follow him to the equator. Ho 
will be glad to see you. I would advise you, as a friend, to 
take the next boat — to start at once.” 

“That is unfortunate,” said the man; “I came all the 
way from Delaware C’ity for the purpose of batteriug him 
up a lot with this cluli.” 

“He Avill be sorry,” said Bangs, sarcastically. “ Ho w’ill 
regret missing you. I will write to him, and mention that 
you drojiped in. 

“ My name is INIcFadden,” said the man. “ I came to 
break the head of the man w^ho wrote that obituary poetry 
about my wife. If you don’t tell me who perpetrated tho 
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following, I’ll broak your-'i for you. Whore’s the luau wiic 
wrote this? Pay JittoiUioii: 

“■ * Mrs. McKiuhU'ii has from this lifo ; 

She has left all its sorrow.-* aiul cares ; 

She caijglit tlu^ rheuin<//ics in botli of her lega 
"While Hcruhhitig the collar aiul stairs. 

They put iuu.staril-i»la.slcrs iiptm her in vain; 

They bathed Iier with whisky and rum ; 

But Thursday her spirit tlepartcd, and left 
Her body entirely numb.’ ” 

**Tho man who lud<l the lato jMcFaddon up ti> tlio 

scorn of an un.sympathetio worhl in that shocking manner,” 
said the i^ditor, “ ia’ named James Jk Hliinmer. lie board., 
in IBank street, fourth door from the eoriuir. I wotdd advi.^j 
you to call on him and avenge Mrs. McFaddon’s wrongs 
witli an intermixture of club and dog-bites.” 

“And this,” sighed the poet, outside ibe door, “ Is the man 
who told me to divert MeFadden’s mind from eonteniplatioii 
of the horrors of the tomb. It was this monster who eoiiii- 
Feled me to make tlie .suiishiiie ot McFaddeii’s smiles hur.sfc 
through the tempest of ]MeFaddeirs tears. 11* that red- 
headed monster couldn’t smile over that allusion to whisky 
aiid rum, if those remarks about the rheumatism in lier l(;g.s 
could not divert his mind from the horrors of the tomb, 
was it ?nj/ fault ? McFaddeii grovels! He knows no more 
about poetry than a mule knows about the ,Sliorter Cate- 
chism.” 

Tlie poet determined to leave before any more eriticisms 
were made upon hi.s perf«>rinaiice.s. He jumped down from 
his chair and crept softly toward tnc hack staircase. 

The story told by the foreman relates that Colonel Bang - 
at the same instant re.soIved to escape any furth(?r persecu- 
tion, and ho nioved off* in the direction taken by the pout, 
Ilie two met upon the lauding, and tlie colonel wa.s about 

i 
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to begin bis (|iuirrcl witli Slimmer, when an enraged old 
woman who hat I Ijooii groping her way up stairs suddenly 



l)lunge{l her umbrella at Bangs, 
and held him in the corner while 
she handed a copy of the Argv.y, 
to Sliuimcr, and pointing to a. 
certain stanza, asked him It) 
read it aloud. He did so in a. 
somewhat tremulous voice and 
wdtli frightened glances at the 
enragctl colonel. The verso 
Avas as follows : 


“ Little Alexander’s dead ; 

Jam him in a cofTin ; 

Don’t have as good a chance 
For a fiin’ral often. 

Bush his body right around 
To llio cemetery ; 

Drop 111 in in the scpnlchro 
"With Ids Lnclc Jerry.” 

Tlur c< donors assailant aeeompaiiied the retatiition with 
such ciicrgotie remarks as tlursc: 

“ Oh, you Avillin! D’you hear that, you wretch ? What 
tlVou mean by Avritiii’ of my grandson in that ANaj^? 'fake 
that, yon serpint! Oh, you Aviper, you! tryiif to break a 
lone Avidder’s heart Avitli such scaiuFlus lies as them ! There, 
you willin! T kemmere to hammer you Avell Avith this here; 
umbreller, you ow<laeious Avijicr, you ! Take that, and that, 
you wile, indecent, disgustin’ AA’^agabone! AVlieii you know 
Avcll enough that Ale(;k never had no Undo Jerry, and 
neA'cr had no unde in no sepulchre aiiyliOAV, you wile Avrotcb, 
you!” 

When ]Nrr Slimmer had concluded his portion of the en- 
tertain nient, he left the colonel iu the hands of the enemy 
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And fled. ITo lias iiol liooii scon in Xow C^asilo since that 
day, and it is supposed that he has n lurnod to Siisst'x. county 
for the purpose of continuin'^ in rrivate his dalliance with 
the Muses. Colonel appi-nis to linvc ahando’ied tho 

idea of establishing a department of oliituary iinotry, and 
the Arr/u.'i has rcsniu(*fl its accustomed asjiccl, of di-cariticss. 



it may hiirly boast, boAvovor, that once during its career 
it has produced a profound impression upon the community. 

iVIr. Bob Parker came homo at a very late hour la t niLdit ; 
and when I opened tlie front door to let him in, b ' mutt<‘rt'.d 
flioniething to the effect that he was “sorry for hcicrg our 

Then he jiushed by me suddenly and went up stairs 
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i'l a very odd fashion, keeping his face as much as possilde 
toward the door, where I remained standing, astonished at 

his very strange behavior. 
When I closed the door 
and went to my room, it 
occurred to me that some- 
thing of a serious nature 
might have happened ; and 
impelled partly by curiosity 
and partly by a desire to be 
of service, I knocked at 
Bob’s door. 

“Anything the matter?” 
I inquired. 

“ Oh no. I w as detained 
down towui,” replied Bob. 

“ I can’t do anything for 
you, then?” 

“ ; I’ll be in bod in a couple of minutes.” 

“You acted so peculiarly Avhen you came in that I 
thought you might be ill.” 

“ 1 w as never better in my life. I went uj) stairs that W'ay 
because I ^Yas tired.” 

“ A very extraordinary effect of fatigue,” I said. 

“1 say!” cried Bob, “don’t say anything to your wife 
about it. There’s no use of getting up an excitement alxait 
lothing.” 

I Avent to bed convinced that something was wrong, and 
determined to compel Bob to confess on the morroAV what it 
was. After breakfast we sat smoking together on the porcli, 
ftud then I remarked: 

“ Bob, I w'ish you to tell me plainly Avliat you meant by 
that extraordinary caper on the stairs last night. I think I 
ought to know. I don’t want to meddle with your private 
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affairs, but it seems to me only the proper tiling for you to 
give me a chance to advise you if you are in trouble of any 
kind. And then you know 1 am occupying just now a sort 
of a parental relation to you, and I want to overhaul you if 
you have been doing anything wrong.” 

“ 1 don’t mind explaining the matter to you,” rojdied Bob. 
" It <lon’t amount to much, anyhow, but it’s a little rough 
on a lolk>w, and I’d rather not have the whole town discuss- 
ing it.” 

“ Well?” 

“ You know old Magruder’s? Well, I went around there 
last night to sec Bessie ; and Jis it was a pleasant ev'cning, we 
thouglit we would remain out on the porch. She sat in a 
eliair near the- edge, and I phieed myself at her leet tni one 
of the low woo<lcn steps in front. W(‘ stayed th(‘re talking 
about various things and having a pretty fair time, as a. 
matter of (‘oiirst*, until about nine o’clock, when I said I 
thouglit IM have to go.” 

“ ^^>u I'amc home later, I think.” 

“ Well, you know, some mutton-headed carpenter had 
been thta-c during the day mending the rustic chairs on the 
jioreh, and he must have put his glue-pot down on the spot 
where T sat, for when I tried to rise I found I eouldn’t burlge.” 

“ You and Cooley’s boy seem to have a fomlness for that 
partieiilar kind of adventure.” 

“Just so. And when I made an effort to get upon my 
feet, Bessie said, ‘ Don’t be in a hurry ; it’s early yet,’ and f 
told her I believed I would stay a little while longer. So I 
•^at there for about two hours, and during the frightful gaps 
in the conversation T busiiid myself thinking how I could 
get away without appearing ridiculous. It liurts a man’s 
chances if he makes himself ridiculous before a woman he is 
fbiKi of. 8o you see T didn’t know whether to ask Bessie to 
go m the house while I partially disrobed and went home in 
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Higlilaiid eo::Uiiiio, or wiieLhor to give one terrific wrench 
^ ^ A tlieii proceed down the 

f - , /> yiird backward. I couldn’t 

^ up iny mind; and as 

midnight apju’oached, Bessie, 
who wiis dreadfully sleepy, said, 
at last, in utter despair, she 
would have to excuse herself 
for the rest of the evening. 

“ Tht‘n, yon understand, I 
Avas nearly frantic, and I asked 
her siK.i’eiily if she ihoiight her father would lend mo 





his front steps for a few days. She looked sort of scared. 


■yteiiilii 


f f 
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and went in after old JMas 
jiiad(^ liiiii .<toop down wlii 
him. He laughed ami 
hunted up a hatcliet and 
;^aw, and cut away the sur- 
rounding timber, so that I 
home with only about 
a sfjiinro foot of wtxnl on 
my trousers. Very goorl of 
the old man, wasn’t il, io 
smash up his steps in th.it 
manner? And the reason 
why I kind of sidled up 
stairs wa.s that I feareil 
you’d see that woode.ii 
patch and want to know 
about it. That’s all. (^.ueta' 
sort of an aflair, wasn’t it?” 

Then Mr. Parker darted 
ISIiss Magruder, who at that 
the other side ol' the street. 


j;ruder. Wlien ne ...mo out, I 
le I explained ilu' sit ' t ii Ui 



iilffor the pnrpos(‘ «>1* ovt‘i*1akIng 
moment hapjieiieil to j)ass upon 


As Mr. Parker disappeared, JMrs. Adelc'r cauK'. out upon 
the porch from the hall, and jdaeing her hand upon my 
shoulder, said, 

“ You arc not going to publish that story of the attempt 
of the Ar^m to establi.-jli a department of obituary pocjtry, 
are you?” 

“ Of cour.se I am. Why shouldn’t T ?” 

‘‘Don’t you fear it miglit perhaps give offenee? Thera 
are some jjeople, you know, who think it right to ar.Lompaiiy 
a notice of death with verses. Bcshles, does it i>rc- 

ciscly proper to treat such a solemn subject as death with 
so much levity ?” 
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“ ]VIy rlcar, the persons who use those ridiculous rhynies 
which soiuotiiiics appear in the papers for the j)urpose of 



parading: their grief l)cfore the public cauuot have very nice 
sensibilities.” 

“ Are you sure of that ? At any rate, is it not possible' 
that a verse which appears to you and me very silly may 
be the attempt of some bereaved mother to give in that 
forlorn fashion expression to her great agony ? I shouldn’t 
like to ridicule even so wretched a cry from a suffering 
heart.” 

“The suggestion is creditable to your goodness. But I 
would like to retain the story of fSlinimer’s folly, and I’U 
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teil you what I will do: I will publish your o])iuiou.s upou 
the sul>ject, so that those who read tlie narrative may uu- 
derstaiul that the liiiuily of Adelcr is uot wholly careless of 
propriety." here are the story and the protest; and 
those to whom the former is oftensive may lind what conso- 
lation can bt‘- obtained from the fact that the latter has been 
offered in advance of any expression of opinion by indignant 
readers whose grief for the departed tends to ruu into rhyme. 




CUWTEll iX. 


Tin: IvRASON WHY 1 lTHiriIASK]> A IIOKSE — A PECULIAR CHA- 
RACTERISTIC DKlVlXa JJV THE lllVER — OuR TlORSE AS A 

Persecutor — 11k Pecomes a Genuine Nichitmare — i'x- 
I’EltlMElVTINO WITH XUS TAIL— -lIoW UUR IIORSE I^IEO- ■ 
In Relation to Pirates — Jones’s Bold Corsair — A 
Lamentaiile Tam:. 


iT is probable that I should 
never have bought a horse ii' 
1 had not been strongly urged 
to do so by other iiorsons. I 
ilo not care a great deal for 
riding and <lriving; and 
if* it ever did otreur to me 
that it would, perhaps, he 
a nice thing to have a 
liorso of my own, I regard- 
ed the necessary expc'iise 
as much too great l‘or the 
small amount of enjoy- 
ment that could he ob- 
tained from the invest- 
ment. It always seemed to me to be much cheaper to hirti 
a liorse at a livery-stable if only an occasional drive was 
desired ; ami I cling to that theory yet. But every liody elsd 
.seemed to think I ought to own a horse. Mrs. Adder was 
especially anxious about it. She insisted that wo were doing 
very avcII in the >vorld, and she could not sec the use of hav- 
ing means if w'e were to live always a3 w’e did when we were 
I34t 
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Door. She .<ti tl .<ho often wanietl ti> lako a little drive alon^ 
the river-road in the evening with the children, and she fre- 
»liiently wished to visit her friends in the country, but she 
roiddii’t bear lo go with a strange horse of which she knew 
nothing, 

^ly friends used to say, “ A<leh'r, I wonder you <lon*t keep 
a luo'se and take your family out sometimes;” aiul they 
hammered away at the theme until 1 actually began to feel 
us if the public suspecited me of bt‘ing a niggardly and ertu l 
tyra.nt, who liuggod my golil to my ])osom and gloated over 
the misery of my wife and children — gloatc'd ]>ecause they 
couldn’t have a horse. People used to crome down from the 
city to sec us, and aftca* <‘xamining the*, liouse aiul garden, 
they would remark, “Very c-liarming! — very charmiug, in- 
dec'vl ! A little paradise, in fact ; but, Adder, why don’t you 
buy a ln)rseV” 

1 gradually grow nervous upon the snbjectt, an<l was toler- 
ably well c'ouviiKjed that then^ would never be perfect ha])- 

]>iness in iny family until 1 
piireluised a stec‘d of some* 
kind. At last, oii(‘ day 
Cooley had a yellow hors(» 
knocked down to him at one 
of those aiu:tion-sales whicrli 
are known in the rural dis- 
tric'ts as “ V<D/diies.” And 
when I saw Cooley drive 
P'! - the i-very afternoon, with lha,t saffron brute, and 

jiis I'amily in a dearborn wagon, and c>bserved how he looked 
ill at ns and smiled sitperciliousiy, as if lie was thinking, 
“ 'riit're lives a miseralile oiitc*ast wlio has no horse and ean^t 
"C‘t one,” I determined to jiurchasc at once. 

1 have not bad much experience with horses, but I found 
one whose appearance and gait were fairly good, and I was 
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particularly drawn toward liiin because the man recom- 
mended him as being “ urbane.” I had heard many de- 
scriptions of the points of a good horse, but this was the lirsC 
time I had ever met a horse whose most prominent cha- 
racteristic was urbanity. It seemed to me that the quality 
was an excellent one, and I made a bargain on the spot an<.l 
drove home. 

“ Mrs. Adder,” I said, sis I exhibited the purchase to her, 
“ I do not think this horse is very fsist ; I do not regsird liim 
as in the highest sense beautiful ; he may even be deficient 
in wind ; his tail certainly is short ; and T think I can detect 





in his forelegs a tendency to spring too far forward at the 
knees; but, IVIrs. Adder, the horse is urbane. The man 
said that his urbanity amounted to a positive weakness, and 
that is why I bought him. If a horse is not urbane, my 
dear, it is useless, no matter what its merit in other respects.” 

3he said that had been her opinion from early childhood- 
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** L do not care greatly, Mrs. Adder, lor excessive speed. 
Give me a liorse that can proceed with merely a tolerable 
■ degree of celerity and I am content. 1 never could compre- 
hend why a man whose horse can trot a mile in two minutes 
and forty seconds should be made uuha])py because another 
' man's horse trots the same distance one second sooner — that 
is, of course, sui)posiug that they arc not running ibr money. 
One second of time never makes any esj)ccial ditiercnce t(j 
me, even when I am in a hurry. What I want in a horse 
is not swiftiiass, but urbanity. I w'ould rather have a kind- 
hearted horse, like ours, than tlic most rapid trotter with a 
wicked disposition.” 

For a while 1 enjoyed having a horse, and 1 lelt glad I 
had bought him. It sceme<l very good to drive <lowii by the 
river-bank upon j)Ieasaiit evening, witli the cool brcezci 
blowing in from the water, and the country around beautiful 
w’iih the bright hdiago of early autumn. Thortj was a suf- 
ficient compensation ibr the heat and Avretclndness of the 
busy day in that quiet journey over the level roa<l and i)ast 
the fragrant liclds in the early twilight ; and as wo came 
Iiomc amid the det^pening shadows, wo could liud pleasure 
in w’atehing the schooners far off in the channel flinging out 
their lights, and we could see the rays streaming across the 
W'ido interval of rip]>ling surface, aiul moving weirdly and 
strangely with the motion of the waiter. 

Sometimes, upon going out, wo w’ould overtake Cooley in 
his dearborn ; and then it was felieitous to observe how, 
when I touched iny horse w’ith the whip, the animal put his 
head dowm, elevated his abbreviated tail to a liorizontal posi- 
tion and left Cooley far, far behind, flogging his tawny horse 
wnth such fury as would surely have subjected him to tlie rti- 
proaches of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals if that excellent organization had been present. 
My horse could achieve a tolerably iut>id gait wlicii he de- 
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sired to do so. That fact made existence in this world of 
anguish and tears seem even more sad to Cooley than it had 
clone previously. I feel sure that he w-ould have given fabu- 
lous sums if his horse could have trotted a mile in a minuh' 
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—just once — wlieii wo wore i:pon the road together. I be- 
gan to think that it was just as well, after all, to have a pro- 
grcssiv’'C horse as a slow' one. 

l^ut wdicii the novelty of the thing had passed, iny old 
indisposition to amusement of that kind gradually returned. 
I drove less frequently. One day niy man sai<l to jnc : 

“ Mr. Adeler, that hoss is a-eatiif his head off, sir. If you 
don’t take him out, he’ll be so wdld that lie’ll bu'st the nui- 
ehiiie to iliiulers, sir.” 

The threatened catastrophe seemed so alarming that I 
took him out, althougli I had important Avork to do at home. 
The next day I Avanted to stay up in the city to go to a lec- 
ture ; but that morning, early, the horse again displayed an 
alarming amount of friskiness, and T felt as if I must go 
doAvn and exercise him. I drove him for thre^o hours at a 
lapiil gait, and succeeded in working off at least the exuber- 
ance of his spirits. 

On the folloAving Wednesday I came home in the after- 
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noon, exhausted ^vith work, and intending to retire at an 
early hour. At liaH-|>:ist six oVloek, Jialge. Pitnr.in eanie 
iu. lie reiiiarLcd : 

‘"Adelor, dial lK)rsc‘. of yoiirn '11 eertaljily go eiay.y if ytnj 
ilon't Tuove liini around. Mind me. lle ?.iel;.- dve a {lint- 
loek musket now if you Lome within forty ‘ ot 
of the stable.” 

I went out and hitolicd up, and that night 
I tlrove twenty-tour juilcs at a frighttiil sptH-d. 

Horses have, perhaps, gone farther aiul faster, 
but few have been pushed forward witli a smaller regard Ihr 
eonsequenees. Nothing but a reeolle<*(ion of tin* cost <jI‘ the. 
horse restrained me from driving him into the river and 
leaving him there. 

Hy dcgree.s the despi<*al)lc brute hecanui the curse of my 
existence. If I desired to go on a. journey, the restlessness 
of the horse had lirst to he. overeonie. Tf I received an invi- 
tation to a party, the horse must be t'xereised belbrehaud. 
It‘ [ had an imj)ortant artiele to write, 1 must roam around 
the country behind that horse for two or (hi\‘e hours, liold- 
ing him in with smdi fi>ree that my haiuls were made, too 
unsteady flir ])ejunanship. If I wanted to tak(^ a, row on 
the river — an exercise of which .1 am pa'^sionately thud--— 
that dete.stabl(i animal liad to be danced np an<l <lown the 
turnpike in order to ket'p him frtmi kicking the; st'y.’ole t(j 
pieces. And he was recommended to jne as “nrbane'M 

He made my life unhappy. I became <lej)resscd and 
morose. Sometimes when, amid a circle ot* friends, there 
was a provocaitioii to laughter, and 1 ])artieipated in the gen- 
eral hilarity, I would suddenly become <-oiiscious of flu* laet 
that the. horse was in active existence, and the mirth would 
be extinguished in gloom. He mingled with my dreams. 
Visions of a bob-tailed hors<^ consuming spectral oat.‘>j, and 
kicking with millions of legs,, disturbed my rest at night. I 




charged wildly over me as 1 slept, and filled all the air of 
that mysterious sluinber-l&nd 'v^dth the noise of his deiiioniao 
neighing. 

The reality was had enough without the unreal nocturnal 
horrors. I might have sohl the brute, but my wife really 
wanted to have a horse, and I wished to oblige her. But it 
was very wearing to bear about constantly the feeling of re- 
sponsibility w’hich the animal engendered. I had to choose 
between driving him continually and having the lives of the 
members of my family imperiled when they took him out; 
and the consciousness that whether there was sickness of 
business, storm or earthquake, calamity or death, the horse 
must be driven, gradually placed me in the position of a 
man who» Is haunted by some dreadful spectre that clings to 
him and overshadows him for ever and for ever. 
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ing on three legs, Avi^Vous worry told upon me. ^ huy-rack, 
Wiile he lu»d fluniig hung loose upon me. I toU^o sulo of 
my waistcoat strap. The 
appetite which enabled me to find 
enjoyment at the table deserted mo. 

The food seemed tasteless; and if 
tlie ^uidst of a meal the neigh of 
the horse came eddying up through 
the air from the stable, I turned 
away witli a feeling of disgust, and 
felt as if I waiit<'d to jirod some- 
body Avith the carving-knife. 

One day my wife said to me : 

“Mr. Adder, you know that I urged you strengTy iiill 
that horse, and I thought he w'ould do, but — 

“But now you want to sell him! ha! ha!*' I exclaimcr; 
W’ith delight. “Very we.U, Til scud him to the auctioneM 
this very day.” \ 

“ I Avasu^t going to say that,” she remarked. “ What I 
ivantcd to mention Avas that nearly every Ixidy in good cir- 
cumstances about here <lri\a\s a i>air, and I think Ave <)Ught 
to get another horse; don’t you, my ticar? It’s so much 
nicer than liaving only one.” 

“ Mrs. Adder,” I said, solemnly, “ that one horse doAvn 
there in the stable has reduced me to a skeleton anil made 
me utterly miserable. I Avill do as you say if you insist 
upon it, but I tdl you idainly that if another horse is 
brought upon these jiremiscs I shall go mad.” 

“ Don’t speak in that maimer, my dear.” 

“ I tell you, Mrs. Adder, that I shall go stark, staring 
xnad! Take your choice: go Avithout the other horse or 
have a maniac husband.” 

She said, of course, she would do Avithout the horse. 

But the affliction was suddenly and unexpectedly removed. 
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rushed wi of shadowy road, aiK? 

plunged I'ad a singularly brief tail, a.- precipices. H* 
orgaiiizcd^i^^of 'violent demonstiations u .“.- hapes, 

y his inability to switch off the flies w'hic> 4*.tod 
sitive ijortions of the body. It occurred to me to 

get him up an arti- 
ficial tail for home 
use, and I procured 
a piece of thick 
rope for the pjiir- 
pose. Tliere was, 
too, a certain liu- 
iiiorousness about 
the idea that jdeas- 
cd me ; and as the 
amount of jocularity which that horse had occasioned had, 
has far, been particularly small, the notion had jjoculiar 
.tractiveness. 

I unraveled about eighteen inches of the rope and fast- 
ened the other end to the horse’s tail. This, I estimated, 
would enable him to switch a fly off the very end of his iioso 
when he had acquired a little practice. Unfortunately, I 
neglected t(3 speak 
to my man upon 
the sul)ject ; and 
when lie came to 
the stable that 
evening, he ex- 
amined the rope 
and concluded 
that I w^as trying 
experiments w’ith 
some new kind of hitehiiig-strap ; so he tied the horse to the 
stall by the artificial continuation. By morning the feed- 
"lox was kicked into kindling-wood, and the horse was stand- 
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Ing on three legs, 'vvith the t)thor leg i*uughl in the hay-rack, 
while he had ciu wed up two of the best l>oards in the side of 
the stable in front of him. 

Subsequently I explained the theory to tlio man and re- 
adjusted the rope. J5ut the i)aLent tail ain;v;ye(" tlie hostler 
so nmeh while currying the horse that he lied a sUau to it 
to hold it still. The eonsoqiicncc was that in a moinenl of 
unusual excitcniont the horse Hung the stone around and 
inllietcid a severe wound upon the man’s head. The man 
resigne<l next morning. 

1 then eonehnlod to introduce an iniprovenn'iit. 1 pur- 
chased some horse-hair and spliced it upon the tail so neatly 
that it had the appearance of a 
natural growth. When the now 
man came, ho attempted to comb 
out the horse’s tail, and the add- 
ed ])ortion came off in his hand, 
lie had j)rofound confidence in 
Ins veterinary skill, and ho im- 
sigined that the occurrence indi- 
cated a diseased condition of the 
horse. So ho purchased some 
pow'ders ami gave the animal an 
enormous dose in a bucket of 
W'arm “masli.” In half an hour 
that pestilential liorse was seized 
•with convulsions, during which 
he kicked out the stable-door, shattered the stall to pieces, 
hammered four more boards out of tbe partition, dislocated 
his off hind leg ami expired in frightful agony. 

lie w’as more urbane after death than he li:id been during 
his life, and I contemplated his remains without shedding a 
tear. He was sold to a glue-man for eight dollars ; and when 
he had departed, I felt that he would fulfill a wiser and hotter 
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purpose as a contributor to the national stock of glue than 
as the unconscious persecutor of his former owner. 

“ Mrs. Adder, do you feel any interest in the subject of 
pirates?'^ 

She said the question was somewhat abrupt, but she 
thought she might safely say she did not. 

“ 1 make the iiKjuiry for the reason that I have just writ- 
ten a ballad which has for its hero a certain bold corsair. 
This is the lirst consequence of the deatli of our horse. In 
the exuberance of joy caused by that catastrophe, 1 felt as 
if I woulil like to pcT[)ctratc something which should be 
purely ridiculous, and accordingly I organi7.ed upon paper 
this piratical narrative. You think the subject is an odd 
one? Kot so. I do not pretend to explain the fact, but it 
is true that by this generation a 
pirate is regarded as a comic per- 
sonage. l^erhaps the reason is 
] that he has been so often presented 
to us in such a perfectly absurd 
form in iiudodraina and in the 
cheap and trashy novels of the day. 
At any rate, he is susceptible of 
humorous treatment, as you will 
perceive. 

“ I have had a stronger impulse 
to write of buccaneers, too, because 
I am in New Castle ; for, somehow, 
I always associate those freeboot- 
ing individuals with this village. A certain ancestor of 
mine sailed away from this town in 1813, in a brig commis- 
sioned as a privateer, and played havoc with the ships of 
the enemy upon the Atlantic. In ray childhood I used to 
hear of his brave deeds, and, somehow', I conceived the idea 
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tliat he was a genuine j>irate with n hlaek flag, skull and 
cross-bones, and a disagreeable liabit of compelling his cap- 
tives to walk the plank. I was much move proiul t)f him 
then, Mrs. Adder, than I should be now had ho really been 
such a ruffian. IJiit he was not. lie was a gallant sailor 
and a brave and honest gentleman, who si'rvcd his c-ountry 
faithfully on the ocean, and then held a post of honor as 
warden of the port of Philadelphia until his dt'ath. Put I 
never go to the river’s side in New’ Castle without involun- 
tarily recalling that fine old man in the character of an out- 
lawed rover upon the higli seas. 

“ Here, my dear, is the ballad. When I have read it to 
you, I will send it to the Arf/iis. Bince Mr. Biiinmer’s retire- 
ment there has been a dearth of poetry in the <*(jlinuns of that 
great organ.” 

MRS. JONKS’H PIRATE. 

A sanguinary pirate sailed upon the Spanish main 
In a rakish-looking schooner which 
was called the “ Alary Jane.” 

She carried lots of howitzers and 
deadly rilled guns, 

With shot and shell and powder and 
percus.sion caps in tons. 

The pirate was a homely man, and 
ahort and grum and fat ; 

Ha wore a wild and awful scowl be- 
neath his slouching hat. 

Swords, pistols and stilettos were ar- 
ranged around his thighs. 

And demoniacal glaring was quite 
common with his eyes, 

lli-s heavy black moustaches curled away beneath his noac, 

\nd drooped In elegant festoons about his very toes. 
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lie liardly over spoke at all ; Init when such was tlie case, 

II is voice Hwas easy to perceive was <iuite a licavy bass. 

He was not a serious pirate ; and despite his anxious cares. 

He rarely went to Sunday-school and seldom said liis prayers- 
He worshiped lovely -women, and his hope in life was this: 

To calm his wild, tumultuous soul with pure domestic bliss. 

When conversing w'ith his shipmates, he very often swore 
That he longed to give up piracy and settle down on shore. 

He tired of blood and plunder; of the joys that they could bring; 
He sighed to win the love of some alFectionate young thing. 

One morning as the “ ISIary Jane ” went bounding o’er the sea 

The i>irate saw a merchant bark far 
off upon his Icc. 

He ordered a j^ursuit, and spread all 
sail that ho could spare, 

And then went down, in hopeful mood, 
to shave and curl his hair. 

He blacked his boots and pared his 
nails and tied a fresh cravat ; 

He cleansed his teeth, pulled down his 
cuffs and i^olished up his hat ; 

He dimmed with Hour the radiance of 
his liery red nose. 

For, hanging with that vessel’s V/ash, 
he saw some ladies^ hose. 



Once more on deck, the stranger’s hull he riddled with 
a hall. 

And yelled, “I say! what hark is that?” In an- 
swer to his call 

The skipper on the other boat replied in 'thunder 
tones : 

“ This here’s the bark M<atilda, and her captain’s name is Jones.” 

The pirate told his bold corsairs U) man the jolly-boats, 

To board the bark and seize the crew, and slit their tarry tliroats. 

And then to give his compliments to Captain Jones, and say 

He wished that he and Mrs. Jones would come and spend the day. 
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They reached the bark, they killed the crew, they threw them in tim 

SCM, 

And then they Bou^^ht the cap- 
tain, who was mad ns ho 
could be, 

Because bis wife — wlio saw the 
wiiolo sad tragedy, it 
seems — 

Made all the ship vooiforous with 
her outrageous screams. 

But when the pirate’s message 
came, she dried Jier stream- 
ing tears, 

And said, although slic’d like to 
come, she had unpleasant 
fears 

That, his social status lu'ing very 
eviilently low, 

She might meet some common 
people whom she wouhlii't 
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Her hiisband^a aged father, she admitted, dealt in bonea, 

But the family descended from the famous I>uke de J ones ; 

And such blue-blooded people, that t he rabble 
might be checked, 

Had to make their social circle excessively 
select. 

Before she visited his ship she wanted him to 
say 

If the Smy thes had recognized him in a social, 
friendly way ; 

Hid the Joiisons ever ask him ^round to theif 
ancestral lialls ? 

Was he noticed by the Thomsons? Was lie asked to Simms’s balls? 

The pirate wrote that Thomson was his host and oldest friend, 

That he often stoppetl at .lonsoii’s when ho had a week to spend ; 

As for the Smy thes, they worried him with their incessant calls; 

His very legs were weary with the dance at Sinirus’s balls. 

(The scoundrel fibbed most 
shamelessly. In truth ho 
only knew 

A lot cF Smiths without a y — a 
most plebeian crew. 

Ilis Johnsons used a vulgar h, 
his Tlioinpsons spelled 
with ji, 

Ilis Simses had one ni, and they 
■were common as could be.) 

Then Mrs, Jones mussed up her 
hair and denned her best 
delaine, 

And went with Captain Jones 
aboard the schooner Mary 
Jane. 

The pirate won her heart at 

once by saying, witli a smile. 

Ho never saw a woman dressed in such exquisite style. 
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The pirate’s claim to status she was very siiro was just 
When she noticed how familiarly the Johnsons he discussed. 
Ker aristocratic scruples then were quickly laiil aside, 

And when the pirate sighed at her, reoiproc’ly she sighed. 

No sooner was the newer love within her bosom born 

Than Jones was looked upon by her with liatred and with scorn, 

She said Hwas true his ancestor was famous Duke dc Jones, 

But she shuddered to remember that his father dealt in bones. 

So then tliey got at Cai^tain Jones and hacked him with a sword. 
And chopped him into little bits and tossed him overboard. 

The chaplain read the 
service, and the cap- 
tain of the bark 

Before bis widow^s weep- 
ing eyes was gobbled 
by a shark. 

The cliaplain turned the 
prayer-l)Ook o’er i 
tlie bride took olT 
her glove ; 

They swore to honor, to 

obey, to clicrish and to love. 

And, freighted full of liappincas, across the ocean’s foam 
The schooner glided rapidly toward the pirate’s home. 



And when of ecstasy and joy their hearts could liold no more, 

That pirate dropped liis anchor down and rowed liis Ir)vc asliore. 
And as they sauntered up the street he gave Ids bride a jioke. 

And said, “ In them there mansions live the friends of whom I 
spoke.” 

She glanced her eye along the plates of brass upon each door, 

And then her anger rose as it had never done before. 

She said, That Johnson has an h! that Thompson has a p! 

' The Smith that spells without a y is not the Smith for me I” 
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And darkly s?cowled she tlien upon that rover of the wave ; 

False! False!” she 
shrieked, and 
spoke of liim aw 
“ Monster, traiu 
or, slave 1” 

And then she wept 
and lore her liair, 
and tilled the air 
with groans. 

And cursed with bit- 
terness the day 
she let tiie'ui chop 
up Jones. 

And when she’d spent on him at last the venom of her tongue, 

She seized her pongee 
parasol and stabbed 
him in the lung. 

A few more energetic 
jabs were at his 
heart required, 

And then this seand- 
’lou.s buccaneer 
rolled over and ex- 
pired. 

Still brandishing her parasol she sought the pirate boat ; 

Slie loaded up a gnu and 
jammed her lioail 
into its throat; 

And fixing fast the trig- 
ger, with string tied 
to her toe. 

She breathed “ Mother I” 
through the touch- 
hole, and kicked and 
let her go. 
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1^ snap, a lizz, a nimblp; some stupendous roaring tones— 

'And where upon earth’s surface was tlio recent Mrs. Jones? 

Go ask the moaning winds, the sky, the mists, tlic inununring sea- 
Go ask the fish, the coroner, the clams—but don’t me. ^ 




CHAPTER X. 


A IhCTTTRESQTTT? ChURCH — SOME ReFEECTIONS UPON ChUHCH 
Music — JBob Parker in tub Choir — Ou» Undertaker—" 
A (iuooMY Man — Our Experience with the Hot-Air 
Furnaces — A Series op Accidents — Mr. Collamer’s 
Vocalism — An Extraordinary Mistake. 

HERE arc but few old vil- 
lages in the United States 
that contain ancient church- 
es so j)icturesque in situation 
and in appearance as that 
which stands in the centre 
of our town, the most con- 
spicuous of its buildings. 
The churchyard is filled with 
graves, for the people still 
cling to that kindly usage 
'which places the sacred 
dust of the departed in holy 
ground. And so here, be- 
neath the trees, and close to 
the shadow of the sanctuary walls, villagers of all ages and 
generations lie reposing in their final slumber, while from 
among them the snow-white spire rises heavenward to point 
the their souls have gone. There are many of us who 
were not horn here, and who are, as it were, almost strangera 
in the town, who can wander down the narrow paths of tho 
yard, to out-of-the-way corners, where the headstones are 
gray witli age and sometimes covered with a film of mossi 
iW 
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-liknd read in the quaint characters with which the marble* is 
ihiscribed our own family names. Here lies the mortal part 
of men and women who wore dear to our 
grandsires ; of little children too, sometimes, 
whose departure brought sorrow to tlie 
hearts of those w'ho joined them in I’aradisi^ 
long, long before avc began to play our parts 
in the drama of existence. The lives that 
ended in this quiet resting-place are full of 
deei>est interest to us ; they have a eon- 
trolling influence upon our destiny, and yet 
they arc very unreal to us. The ligurcs 
which move by us as wc try to summon iq) 
the panorama of that past are indistinct 
and obscure. Tliey are shadows W’alking in 
the dusk, and W’c strive in vain to vest them 
with a semblance of the personality which 
once was theirs. They should seem very 
near to us their kindred, and yet, as we 
attempt to come closer to them, they a2>]>ear 
80 remote, so far aw^ay in the dead years, 
that YiQ hardly dare to claim fellowship with them, or to 
Speak of them as of our flesh and blood. 

It makes no difference where the empty shell is cast wdien 
ti;^e spiritual man is gone, but I revercncie that human 
£&Btinct which induces a man to wdsh to be laiil at the last 
the side of his ancestors and near to those w’hoin he has 
Idyed in life. It is at least a beautiful sentiment which 
Wlnauds that those who are with each other in immortality 
dfeuld not be separated here on earth, but together should 
ai^it the morning of the resurrection. 

I like this old church for its simplicity ; not only for the 
afetBence of splendor in its adornment, but for the methods 
> worship of which it approves. The choir, from its station 
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in the organ-loft, never hurls clown upon the heads of the 
saints and sinners beneath any of those surprising sounds 
which rural choirs so often emit, with a conviction that they 
are achieving wonderful feats of vocalism, and no profane 
fingers compel the japes of the microscopic organ to recall 
to the mind of the listener the music of the stage and the 
concert-room. From the instrument come onl}’- harmonies 
round, sweet and full, melting in solemn cadences from key 
to key and rolling down through the church, bringing the 
Bouls of the worshipers into full accord witli the spirit of 
the place and the occasion, or else pouring forth some 
stately melody on which the voices of the singers arc 
upborne. The choir ftilfills its highest purpose by leading 
the people through the measures of those grand old tunes, 
simple in construction but sublime in spirit, 'which give 
to the language of the sjiiritual songs of the sanctu- 
ary a more eloquent beauty than their own. I Avoiilcl 
rather hear such music as may be found in “Federal 
Street,” in “Old Hundred,” in “Hursley” and in the 
“Adeste Fideles,” sung by an entire assembly of people 

who are in earnest in their re- 
ligion, than to listen to the most 
intricate fugue w’orked out by 
a city choir of hired singers, or 
the most brilliant anthem sung 
by a congregation of surpliced 
boys W’ho quarrel with each 
other and play wicked games 
during the prayers. Such tunes 
as these arc filled with solemn 
meaning which is revealed to 
him whose singing is really an 
act of 'worship. There is more genuine religious fervor in 
“Hursley” than in a library of ordinary oratorios. A 
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ehtircli which pcrnnt::^ ihs choir to do nil the sin«^ii\£^ mij^ht 

as well iidopt the Chinese fashion of ('inployiiig a niachiao 

to do its praying. A congregation 

which sits still while a quartette 

of vocalists overhea<l utters all 

the praises, need not liositato to 

ofihr its supplications by turning q 

a bniss wheel with a crank. Our 

people do their singing and their 

praying for thoinsclves, and the ' 

choir merely takes care that the <. 

music is of a fitting kind. 

Miss Magrudor sits in the organ-loft now that she is at 
home, and I doubt not she eontrihutes much to the sweetiuiss 
of the strains whieli float from out that somewhat narrow 
enclosure. Her presence, I observe, ensures the regular 
att^idaiiec of young Air. Parker at the church, ami last Sun- 
day ho ov'oii ventured to sit with the clmir and to help with 
*the singing. J have never considered him a really good per- 
former, idthough he cherishes a conviction that he has an 
admirable voice, and such acquaintance with tlio art of 
using it as would have given liim cmincii(*o if he had chosen 
the career of a public singer. After servicri? I had iiecasion 
to Apeak to the clergyman for a moment, and as soon as ho 
saw me he sai<l : 

•* Mr. Adder, did you notice anything about the organ or 
the choir to-day that was peculiar ?’' 

“ No ; I do not think I did.” 

jjjHf “ It is very odd ; but it seemed to me 

when they w’erc singing the two hist hymns 
that something must be the matter with one 


of the pipes. There was a sort of a rough, 
busziug, rasping sound which I have never observed before. 
5Che instrument must need repairing.” 
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“I think I know what it was,” remarked Mr. Campbell, 
the basso, wlio stepped up at that moment. 

“The valves a little worn, 1 suppose?” said the minister. 

“ Well, no,” replied Campbell ; the faet is 
that extraordinary noise was produced b}^ Mr. 
Parker, who was making a strenuous elibrt to 
sing baiss. lie seemed to be laboring under a 
strong conviction that the composers had made 
some mistakes in the tunes, which he projK)sed to (correct as 
he went along. Parker’s singing is like hornceopathic medi- 
cine — very little of it is enough.” 



Bob attributes the criticism of (.Campbell to ])rotcssiona.' 
jealousy, but he will ])robably sit down stairs after tlib- 
He prefers not to Avaste his talents upon provincial peopk 
who cannot at)preciatc genuine art. He will content hii«' 
§elf with walking home Avith the fair Magruder after servic*?. 

There is one thing aheut the church Avitb Avhich I 
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fibd fault. I Lave never beci. able to eomprebond >Yliy it id 
castomiirv thr<ju«*hout this country, ev<*n in the lar^e cities, to 
permit uinlortukers to decorate the exteriors of churches with 
their julvertiseinents, as ours is dccnrateil l>v our uiuh‘rtaker. 
In old times, when the sexton was the* ra vt*-< I io’irer and 
general public functionary, it was well c‘nouu:h to j^ivc ])ub- 
licit^’^ to his residence by j>ostin^ Its whereabouts in :.nbli(; 
place. Then*, were oftentimes little othi-es which u.l to 
perform for the (‘oni^re^ation and for the ju^iirhlxu-hooti, and 
it was necessary tluit he should be found (piiekly. Jhit the 
present hishion, which allows an undertaker— who has no 
otiier connection with tin*, chur<*h than that lu? sits in a pew 
occasionally and goes to slee]> during the 
sermon — to nail a tin sign, bearing a picture 
of a gilt cotKn, right by the. ehurch door, so 
that no man, woman or child cun enter that 
sanctuary w'ithout thinking of the gn*ave, is 
jnonstr<jus. 

It is very proper that the miiuls of the peojde should bo 
turned to contem])lation of the certainty t>f d(‘alh whe nevtT 
they go to chiireli. But it is luinlly necessary to disturb a 
man's retleetions ujum the necessity of preparing lijr tlio 
^rave by ctaifroiiting him with an advertisement wiru b c»)m- 
pels him to remember how much it is going to c(jst bis rela- 
tions to put him there. Besides this, it nuik<'s the. under- 
takers covetous, and fdls their gloomy souls with murderous 
wishes. 

I have seem ours standing against the w’all in the <-hureh- 
yayd. on a l^unday morning with his hands in his puekets, 
gkwering at the eongregalion as they gf> iii, eyeing and 
criticising the members, ami mutU^ring to himself, “Splendid 
Qthed make in that mahogany coHiii I’ve got at home!” 
^'SEbere goes a man wdio ought to have died five veans ago 
been treated right 1” I’ll souse that Thompson un- 
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<lcrground somo of tliosc fine clays !” “ Those IMuIIigan girls 

certainly can’t give tlio old man anything loss than a four- 
hiindrod-dollar funeral when he dies !’’ “ Healthiest looking 
congregation of its size J ever saw !” etc., etc. 

If I were in authority in the church, 1 would suppress 
that gilded advertisement and try to convert the owner of it. 



Ko man should be permitted to waste his Sabbaths in vain 
longings for the interment of his fcdlow-mcn. 

They are very busy now at the church putting in new 
furnaces in order to be prepared for the cold weather. Ncav 
ones were introduced last winter, I am told, but they were 
not entirely successful in operation. The' first time the fire 
wae ^ut in them was on Saturday morning, and on Sunday 
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ihc smoke vras so dense in the cl ui veil that nobo»ly could see 
the clergyman. The workman had put the stove-pipe intii 
the hot-air Hue. Is ext {Saturday night the fires were lighted, 
but on Sunday morning only the air immediately under the 
roof svas warm, and the congregation nearly froze to deatli. 

The sexton was then instructed to 
make the lire on Thursday, in 
order to give the church a chance 
to become thoroughly lieatcd. 
lie did so, and CLirly Sunday 
morning the furnaces were so 
choked up with ashes that tho 
fir(« went out, and again the 
thermometer in tho front pew 
marked zero. 

Then the sexton received or- 
ders to make that lire on Tliiirs- 
<lay, and to wateli it carefully 
until chiircli -time on the fol- 
lowing Sabbath. ITc did so, and both furnaces were in full 
blast at the appointed hour. That was the only warm 
Sunday we had last winter. The mercury was u]) to eiglity 
degrees out of doors, wliile in the chureli everylxxly Avas in 
a profuse perspiration, and the bellows-blower at the organ 
fainted twice. The 
next Sunday the 
sexton tried to keep 
the fires Ioav by 
pushing in the 
dampers, and con- 
B e q u c n 1 1 y the 
church was filled 
with coal-gas, and 
the choir couldn’t 
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nor couM tlie iiiiiiiister preacli without couching bc- 
twiH’ii Iiis .still tenocr?. 

Sub.-t<]iu.iiliy tlu3 M'Xtoii ivni()V(.«l one ol* iho cast-iron 
rcgistt rs in tlic lloor ii>r thu jmrpose of exiiiiiiniiig the liot- 
liir tliio. 11c Jell the liolc open while lie went into llie cel- 
lar for a iiioiueiit, ami just then okl JMr. CVilIaiuer came 
in to hunt for his gloves, which ho thoiiglit he hail left in 
his pew. Of course he walkctl direetiy into 
the ojiening, and was draggeil out in a condi- 
tion of asphyxia, 'fhat very day oiui of tlic 
furnaces burst and nearly tired the ehiirch. 
The ileinund flu* heati'rs of another kind seemed 
to be imjierative. 

C)ld Oollamer, by the way, is singularly unfortunate in 
his i x})orienees in the sanetnary. He is e.xtremely deaf, and 
ii few Sundays ago he made a fearful hluuder during tlio 
sermon, 'Flie elergyman had oeeasion to introduce a ipiota- 
tioii, and as it was ipiite long, he brought the volume with 
him; ainl when llie time eame, he picked up the book and 
began to read from it. Wo 
always sing the Old Hundred 
doxology after sermon at our 
cliurch, and iNIr. Collamer, see- 
ing the pastor with the hook, 
thought the time had come, so 
while the minister was reading 
he opened his hymn-book at 
the place, dust as the clergy- 
man laid the volume dow'n the 
man sitting next to ]Mr. Col- 
lamcr began to yawn, and Mr. 

(\dlamer, tliinking be W'as about to sing, immediately broke 
out into <dd Hundred, and roared it at the top of his voice. 
As the clergyman was just beginning “secondly,” and as 
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there of coiiivo ]KM*rooL. in tlio t-lmrch, tlio ofloct 

f>f ^Fr. ( V)l]iini(‘r'> vnciffraiinn was vorv start liioj*. Hii( tlio 
old mail lailod to imtico that anyihiii;^ was the luattor, 
so ho kept ri^t.fc on and san^ the verso tliroiigli. 

When he Jiad iinished, Jie ohserved that evoryhody clso 
Fcomed to ho ipiiet, exceptin'^ a few' who were laii;j;hiiipr, so 
I JO leaned ovc'r aiul said out loud to the man who yawned, 

“ What's the matter with 
this roiit^re^ation, anyhow? 

Why don’t they ^'o h<nne?” 

The man turned sea riel, and 
the ]K‘rs])iration broke out all 
over him, for ho felt that the 
eyes of the eon^reiiation were 
upon him, and he knew' that 
ho would have to yell to make? ^ 

]\rr. (A)llamer hear. »So ho touched his lijis with his lingers 
as a sign for the old man to keep <pii(d. Jkit ]\lr. Collamcr 
misunderstood the motion : 

“ Ooiii’ to sing another hymn, hey? All right.’* 

And he began to fumble his hymn-book :igain. Then tho 
sextt)!! hurried up the aisle, and explaiue*! matters out loud 
to Mr. Collarner, and that gentleman subsi<led, while tho 
minister proceeded with hi.s disetmrse. The clergyman has 
written ^Mr. Collamcr a note recpiesting him in the future 
not to join in the sacred harmony. The cflect is too appal- 
ling upon the ribald boys in the back pew's. 
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T is .saitl that there is good 
iishing in tliis vicinity. Sevc- 
riil of iny neighbors who 
have been out lately have 
bnnight home 
large <jvuintitios 
of iish of various 
kinds, together 
with glowing re- 
ports of the delightful cha- 
racter of the sport. A crav- 
ing to indulge in this form 
of amusement Avas gradually 
excited in the mind of Mr. 
Hob Parker by the stories 
of the anglers and by the display of their trophies, and he 
sueeecdod in persuading me to assist in the organization 
of an expedition doAvn the river to the fishing-grounds. 
Yesterday Avas selected for the underraking. I hired a boat 
from a man at the Avharf ; and after packing a generous 
luncheon in the fish-basket and securing a box full of bait, 
164 
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we tossed our lines into the boat, together with a heavy 
stone which -was to serve as an anchor, ami then we pushed 
out into the stream. 

It Avas early morning Avhen we started, and to iny dismay 
I found that liie tide was running up with reinarkablo 



velocity. As wo had to pull four miles down tlu^ river, this 
was a consicleration f>f very great iinportaiiec'. ]\Ir. Parker 
is not an especially skillful oarsman, ami hel'ore he. had fairly 
seated himself and dipped his bhnle in tiu* water we had 
drifted Uvo hundred yards in the wrong direction. After 
very severe labor for half an hour, we sueet*edt‘d in g(*tting 
threC'f|uarters of a mile below the town, ami then Bob 
informed mo that he thought he could row bettfjr witli my 
oar. Accordingly, 

I changed places 
Avith him, and dur- 
ing the time thus 
expended the boat 
went back a third 
of the distance Ave 
had gained. Another prolonged and terrible effort enabled 
ns to proceed tAvo miles toAAard our destination, and then 
Parker observed that he must stop and rest; he said he 
Avould die if he roAved another stroke. So aa’o lay upon our 
oars for a while, and embraced the oi>porturiity to Avipe 
away the perspiration and to cool our blistered hands in the 
river. Parker then asked me if I AA’ould mind changing 
places with him again. He said he AA^as noAV convinced that 
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lio lia<l made a inistako iu loavinj^ liis liri^t position. We 
fell hack lijilf a niilc^ clurin!:r this period ; and when we finally 
reucheil the grounds, tlie morning was far advaiic*(.*d. liob 

was nearly worn out, 
and he proposed that 
we give up the idea of 
catching fish and row 
ashore, where we could 
lie down under the trees 
and begin operations 
upon the lunelieon. 

Jlut as we had come 
to fisli, I was deterniliK'd to do so. I informed lh'>b that I 
shoidd be ashanie<l to go Jiomc without bringing aiiy gaiug^ 
I should be afraid to look iu the face of llie man who owned 
the boat when ho asked jue what luck I had. So we tied 
a rope ar<3uud the stone, and tossing the stone overboard, wo 
came to anchor. Our 
Imoks were baite(l and 
the lines were tlirowu 
out, and then JJob and 
I waited patiently for 
bites. 

It required a great 
deal of [)atienee, for the 
fish dill not take the 
bait with a remarkable degreo of freeilom. In fact, wo 
only bad a nibble or two at first, and then oven this mani- 
fi'stalion of the presence of the fish ceased. 
A^"e were sitting Avitli our backs to the sliore, 
watching the corks in front of us, when Bob 
suddenly uttered an exclamation. Upon look- 
ing around, I found that we liad drifted half 
ft mile up stream and out into the middle of the river, which 
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is liorc nearly four miles Avide. Tlio stone had dropped 
from ilie knot in llie rope and releaM*d the boat. 

Then v\e rowed baek to shurti and laiuU’d ti>r tlu* piir- 
p<jse of obiainini^ aiiotlier stone. We eould not liiul one, 
80 we pulled out again ; and sticking one of the oars 
ill tlic inuti, we fastened the 
boat to that. Then 15ob had a 
bite. Hr. pullc'd up, and ilragged 
to the surface, of the water a 
oral), Avhich instantly let go and 
( sulk'd under tlie 
- - ^ boat. TTh'u we each 

small sun- 
with this 

L.. our enthusiasm bii- 

gan to revive. Jast then the 
oar came out of the mud, slippc'd 
througli the loop in the cable and floated off. The prospect 
of having to take the boat 
lionui Avith one oar seemoil 
so apjialling that I hastily 
throAV off my coat and shoe 
and swam after the fugitive 
oar. ^Meantime, the boat floateil 
off, and I reached it ami Avas 
liaiilod in bj" Hob just as I had 
made up r;y mind to giA-^e up 
and go to the bottom. 

We then fastened the oar doAvn again, and I hfild it Aviih 
one hand and my fj.shiiig-line Avith the other. Suddenly oacli 
of ii.s had a s])lendid bite, and Ave both pulled in vigorou.sly. 
The fi.sh seemed to struggle violently all the Avay to the 
Rurfac(?; but AAdien the liook.s came into view, \vc found 
that our lines Avere entangled, and that neither of us liad a 
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fisli. The next time Bob attempted to take in his line his 
hook caught upon the bottom ; and when, in a fit of exas- 
peration, he tried to 
jerk it loose, the cord 
fcnapped and the hopes 
of the fisherman were 
blasted for that day. 
Then, as Bob tipped 
the boat while lie wasli- 
ed Ills 1 lands, the bait- 
box fell ovc rboard,and 
so matters came to a 
definite conclusion, and wc determined to cpiit. 

When wc started for liomo, the title had turned, anil we 
did not rciieh town until dark. The nian wlio owiie<l tins 
craft had just tel<‘graphcd to Delaware City f(>r the purpose 
of nseertaining if two sus- 
pieioiis men had landed 
there and attempted to .sell 
a boat, lie compcllod me 
to ])ay half a <lay’s hire ex- 
tra for staying out so late, 
together with the cost of tlie 
telegram. 

I consider it beneath me 
to notice the unnecessary 
violence of his language or 
tlie insolence of his criti- 
cisms upon our .skill as fish- 
ermen. 

This I could have borne 
with patience, but it was hard, very, very hard, upon arriv- 
ing homo, to liave Mrs. Adder come to the door with a 
smile upon her face and ask, “ Where are the fish T* while 
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she informed us that she had asked the ]M:\t^rudera over 
to tea, and Iiad depended ii])on ns to supply the ))rineipal 
dish, so now she had not a thing in the honso that she 
could cook. 

“ Mrs. Adeler, we return with two diminutive sunfish, 
one demoralized liam-sandwich, two erimson noses and a 
tlinrough, sinc'oro, wliolc-souled and earnest disgust for the 
V, retched business wliich some men choose to regard in tlui 
light of amusement. Xo, Mrs. Adder, we have no fish that 
are worthy of the name, and hereafter wiien 
wo wish to have some, we will purchase them 
frmn the unhap])y beings who cat(‘h them. A 
fisherman deserves all the money he can get, 
my dear. I wouldn’t be a profi*ssional jiit^eator 
for the mines of Golconda and the wealth of a nabob to 
boot.’* 

Our unfortunate experiences upon the river tempt me to 
refer in detail to the ills to which amateur fisluTmeu, as a 
class, are exiiosed. The pleasures of angling have been said 
and sung by a vast multitude (ifsenti mental people reaching 
all the way from old Izaak VAiltou to Mr. Prime; but the 
story of the suffering that too often accompanies the sport 
has not yet been narrated with a sufficient amount of vigor. 
The martyr fishermen have been too long kept in the back- 
ground. The time has come for them to have a hearing, f 
have chosen to present their complaint in the somewhat 
singular form of a letter to Mr. Benjamin F. Butler, because 
at the time of the negotiation of the Washington treaty he 
manifested much indignation at tlie wrongs heaped upon 
American fishermen by that instrument, and because he is 
a very suitable person to figure in a remonstrance which has 
about it perhaps a slight flavor of burlesque, even though it 
is a narrative of real misery. 
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Tiii: OF Tin: Fistterman. 

Dfvr Oi:Ni:i:Ar. : 1 liavo gi von a great iloal of reflection, 
lately, to the ti.'hery ruiestion, and T am efuiviiioed that your 
o]>po.sition to tlic iisliery olausi‘.s of tlio. Washington treaty 
had a basis of kouikI eoniinon sense.. Tlie treaty, in iny 
opinion, wliolly fails tr> eonsider in a spirit of -wiso states- 
inanshi[) the eaiises whieh move the fisherman to (complaint, 
and siippli('s no adi'qnate nn'ans for scouring their removal. 
Permit me to suggest to you the. propriety of urging ut)on tho 
government the rea.'i.‘>!eml)ling of tlie joint Ifigh (;ommission 
for the pur[)ose i)f obtaining a reconsideration of the fishery 
question ^vith the new light wifieli F ])r»»j>ose to slu‘(l upon it. 

My <■ xperien(‘e in ti.-^liiug lias <*onviiieed mo tliatone of tho 
most si'rious of tin* primary obstaeh*s to b(' ov('reome is the 
diflieiihy of jiroeuring worms. Perhaps yon may liavo ob- 
servi'il an (‘iillmsiastie fi.diermaii in pursuit of worms? The 
da}’’ is always warm, and his peiTormanee ujion the shovt l 
conduces to ])r<)fus(* persjiiration. IFt^ s(‘ems iK'ver to strike 
prceiselv tlie sjxit wlanv the worin-s iVolie. lie labors with 
tremendous iMiergy until he has ex<‘avated a couple of c*ellars 
and a r' lie-pit, from which he rescues hut twi) or thrc'C worms, 
while iiJ around him the earth is porfiratcd with holes, into 

whieli other vermienlar er(‘a- 
turcs are pc'rceived to disappe ar 
b('fore he can lay his hands on 
them, 'fhe alacrity with whieli 
a worm ilraws himself into a 
liolo in the ground, and dives 
ilowii a])pareiitly to the centre 
of the globe, when you want 
liii is a constant source ofr' 
aggravation to the fishermau. The fishery interests suffer on 
account of it. 
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If a joint liigh commission would atidross itself in a con- 
ciliatory spirit the work of ohtiiiuiii;^ C(meortcd action 
from the civilized nations of tin? world ii])oii the 
subject of the reformation of worms, blessi'd 
results wouhl iindoubt<‘dly aeerue. I kin)w a 
fisherman who ctaild make a spec'cli in (\}ni^re>;i 
on the sul>je<‘t of worms which would make that 
body weep tlie rotuiula full of tears. 

And even when bait has been secured, you are. aware, 
perhaps, that the fisherman will sit fi)r hours upon the hank 
of th(i stream watching his cork 
until he is nearly blinded, and 
until his head swims. At last, 
wlu*n his patience is exhausted 
and ho is convincc<l that there 
are no fish about, he pulls up 
for the purpose of trying another 
spot, and finds that some disre- 
])Ulable fish has sucked the bait 
off the hook an hour before 
without making a perceptible 
nibble. 

P(*rhaps a clause in the treaty 
upon the general subject of nibbles might la? of service. 1 
think a paragraph could be constructed on nibbles which 
■wouhl create more ama/AMiK'iit and ])ro(hiee a 
greater sensationai cfU'ct in diploniatit? circles 
than anything that ever appi aivd in a treaty. 
The introduction of the subject of nibbles to in- 
ternational law Wi>uld give that science rcfre.sh- 
ing variety and probably prcvmit devirstating wars. 

It is another cause of .sufier’’ig to the fisherman that when 
ho iias thrown in again, and nas w’ailcd an hour for a bite, 
and waited in vain, he considers it safe to drop his rod for a 
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moment, so that lie can light his pipe. It is a peculiar cir- 
cumstance, I say, that just as he 
has struck his last match he al- 
ways gets the most vigorous bite 
of the wliolc day. The cork pulls 
under in the most exciting man- 
iicT several times, and only floats 
m) again permanently at the mo- 
ment when the angUir seizes his 
rot I in oagt*r haste and finds that 
the fish is gone. 

It is this kind of thing that 
makes the fislierinaii feel as if ho 
would be riilieved by the use of 
violent language. The British 
premitT, I am sure, will consent to the negotiation of another 
treaty if you will press this matter on him. He must see at 
once that unless bites are arranged with a greater regard for 
the feelings of the fisherman and for the sanctity of the law 
agaiiLst profane swearing, the fishery interests will languish 
and the crop prove a humiliating failure. 

1 have often remarked, too, that when the fisherman has 
nearly landed a lisJi, wliieh drops ofl’ the hook just as it ap- 
pears to h(^ safe, he collects all his energies for the next bite. 
He grasjis the rod tightly with both hands, he rises and 
plants his legs firmly upon ths ground, he watches the cork 
carefully, with his lips compressed and with fiery dc'termina- 
tion gleaming from his eyes. The cork moves slightly. It 
goes under ; he has a good bite ; he pulls up with frightful 
energy, determined not to lose this one, and the next in- 
stant his line hits the limb of the tree overhead, and wdiids 
around it as closely as if it vras put there on purpose to 
splice that limb, so as to make it perfectly secure throughout 
the unending ages of eternity. 
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I always excuse tlic man for tukiiii^ a gloomy view of 
life, and fur saying over with ardor and veheiiumco his en- 
tire reserve stock of ob’urga- 
tions as he shins up tl^c tree. 

But has the government no 
duty in the matter ? What 
is the use of joint high com- 
missions if these things aro 
to be allowed? AVe have 
made the republic successful, 
we have fought mighty bat- 
tles, we have paid iiiillioiis 
of indebtedness au<l we have 
given the civilization of the 
world a tremendous im])ulse 
forward ; now let us do some- 
thing for the disgusted iish- 
erman who has to furublo 
around out on that limb. I.fCt us have a special treaty on 
that partitailar branch of the subject. 

If something could he done in relation to ec-ls, I lliink tho 
government of our beloved country would rest upon a foun- 
dation of greater stability and have a more permanent hold 
upon popular affection. Perhaps you have lishctl lor cels? 
The eel gently pulls the cork under and lets go. You pull 
Uj) suddenly, and throw in again. The eel tenderly draws 
the cork beneath the .surface, and, wild with fury, you jerk 
out your line a second time. This exliilarating exerc'ise con- 
tinues for some moments, and you make up your mind that 
existence will be a burden, the world a hollow sham, and 
groceries and marketing useless baubles, unless you catch 
ithat eel. Finally you do hook him and draw him out. He 
=^s active, playful and vivacious. lie w'riggles; ho forms 
tiimself in quick succession into S’s, C’s and Q’s. He i)ointo 

M 
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to all tliG four quarterri of tlic oonipasd at once. He swal- 
lows liiins'-lf and spits himself out. He wiaps himself 
i I around your boot and shoots up 

I ov your le^ and covers your trow- 

I with slime, and tangles your 

line ii. o a mess by tin? side of 
^ \ \vhi(*h (he (Jordian knot was tho 

perfe<‘ti<>u of sinqdi- 

^ When you got ^ 

«• r ^ ^ ,/ *7^ 3 'our foot firmly on 

.y him, you find that he 

- wjt'pj 1 swallowed the 

IMfe.'j h<»ok, and you liave to cut him 
^ completely open, from liead to 
.o’ .* tail, to got tho hook out, and 
then, as likely as not, the cel will 
flip back into the water and escape. 1 think e(*ls rarely die. 

A joint high commission wldch wouhl devote itself with 
philanthropic ardor aiul untiring eiu'rgy to a dispassionate 
consideration of the subject of the immortality of eels might, 
porliaps, achieve important results. Any settlement of tlie 
lishery question which overlooke<l the liideous 'wickedness of 
cels would be a cruel mo<-kcry of human woe. 

Ihit for pure ]>athns, I <’au conc*civc of nothing that will 
equal the anguish of the fisherman when he imagines ho has 
a catfish upon his hook. His cork is drawn slowly under 
the surliiee. and it goes down, down, down, until it sinks com- 
])letoly t>iit of sight. He is certain it is a catfish— they al- 
ways ])ull in this manner, htj says ; and he draws in his line 
gi-ntly, while the fish tugs and pulls at the other end. 
Gradually, v-e-r-y gradually, the fislierman pulls it in, in 
order to be sure to keep tlic prey upon the hook. It is 
evidently a very large fish, and he is determined to land 
It through the shallow 'vater, so that it cannot d^'op back 
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find escape, ^^lo^vly It tjomes up, and just as the hook nears 

tho siirliice Iho an^lor ^ives a sudden jerk, and out comes n 

terrific sna^ with a dozen hraiiches 

and covered Avith mud. And J 

ineainvhile, diirin*^ all the fisher- ^ 

man’s troubles, there is that infa- A 

mons small bny sitting on the op- / 

j)osit>c hank of the creek pulling / 

up lish hy the dozen with a pin- f/ '\ i \ 

hook and some wrapj)ing twine. - / ■' 

ft would gratify me if the new ’/'= ' 

treaty Avould <l('-vote one <*Iaiis(; to /. 
a definite sotth'inent of the <|iics- '7 *.^ 
tion of the l.)caring of snags u])f)n 
the miseries of mankind, and 
about eight stupendous <*lauses 

to a <leterniination of the tiite that is d(‘servod hy that l)oy. 
My ow’u human itariaii tendemaes ineline me to urge that ho 
/ I should be summarily shot. If a 
/ j hoy with a pin-hook is to he al- 
-'A •'’ / h)wed thus to destroy the peace 

' ohler AiiKu ican <*itizens, the 
sooner Ave ask some efiieh'nt and 
' ~ I'cliahle despot to conic o\'cr 

- " here ami break up the govern- 
' V . . ment ami trample on us, tho 
— ^ hapi>icr avc shall lie. 

' I commend the subject to 3 mur 

ciilightem‘d consideration, ami ask for an earnest appeal to' 
the next Congress in behalf of snirering fishermen. If av« 
cannot olitaiu redress hy peaceful means, let us have it hy 
force. I am ready to overturn the governnient, massacre 
the people, burn the cities and carry desolation, doA'astatiou 
and death into every homo iu the land, rather than to per- 
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niit these outrages against justice longer to continue and these 
unhapx)y men to endure further persecution. 

There are indications that the course of Bob Parker’s 
true love will not run entirely smooth. The officers sta- 
tioned at Fort Delaware, below here, come up to the village 
constantly upon social errands, and they are exceedingly 
popular with the young ladies. Dicutenaut Smiley is, I 
think, the favorite ; and as he has become a somewhat fre- 
cpicnt visitor at Magruder’s, Bob’s jealousy has been aroused, 
lie hates »Siniley with a certain dca<lly hatred. Mr. Parker 
is not naturally warlike in his tendencies, but I believe he 
would willingly engage in hostilities with the lieutenant with 
an utterly reckless disregard of the consccjucnccs. 

Smiley comes to sec us sometimes ; and Bob, I fear, re- 
gards oven this family with gloom and suspicion because wo 
receive the lieutenant courteously. But he says very little 
upon the subject; for when he begins to abuse Smiley, I 
always ask him W’hy he does m)t propose to Miss Magruder 
at once and thus relieve himself from his agony of apprelien- 
sioii. Then he beats a retreat. lie w’ould rather face a 
regiment of Smileys armed with Dahlgren guns than to dis- 
cuss the subject of his cowardice respecting the beautiful 
Magruder. 

AV"e like the lieutenant well enough, and we should like 
him better but for his ])ropensity for telling incredible stories, 
lie >vas in the naval service for eight or ten years ; and when 
he undertakes to give accounts of his adventures, he is very 
apt to introduce anecdotes of which Munchausen would have 
been ashamed. It is one of Smiley’s favorite theories that 
he sojourned for a considerable period among the Fiji 
Islands, and many of his narratives relate his experiences 
ill that region. There was a missionary meeting at the 
church a night or two ago, and the lieutenant, having been 
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defeated by Bob in bin attempt to escort Miss IMagnider te 
her home, came to our house ; and very luiturally lie began 
the conversation with a story of missionary 
enterprise with which he assumed to have be- 
come familiar during his visit to the Houtli 
Seas. 

“ ]Vtr. Adder,** he said, “ I was very much 
interested in the proceedings at that meeting 
t(j-night, but it seems to mo that there is ono 
defect in the system of preparing men for tlio 
work of propagating the gospel among tho 
licathen.** 

What is that?** 

“ Why they ought 
to teach the scic‘neo 
of mesmerism in tho 
divinity schools.** 

** I don’t exactly 
understand the pur- 
j)ose of the — ’* 

“ Perhaps you never heard of 
the Rev. Mr. Blodgett, missionary 
to the Fiji Islands? Well, he 
saved his life once merely by practicing m(;smcrisru. He 
has told me the story often.” 

I should like to hear it.” 

“It seems that Blodgett in his sinful youth liad been 
a traveling professor of mesmerism ; but ho had aban- 
doned tho business to go into the ministry and to preach 
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Avas six months in arrears, aii' 


to the heat hen in Fiji. Well, 
his eluirch out there got up 
a »Sun(lay-seho(jl jAcmie, it ap- 
]»ears; and when the people 
all arrived upon the ground, 
they learned that the provis- 
ions laid l)cen forgotten. A 
meeting oi' the vestry was 
called, and alYer a brief con- 
sultation it was decided that 
the only thing which could 
l)e doiKi to Jiieet the emer- 
gemy was to barlu'cue tho 
minister. ^fhe inducement 
to this (‘ourse was all the 
stronger bt'caiise his salary 
the church was entirely out 


of funds. S) they built a huge fire; and seizing Blodgett, 


they began to strip him and to stick him with forks. 
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“ In order to save liinisclf, he iiiiinodiately mesmerized each 
member of the vestry; and Avheii they wore all tixed, lie 
railed up the Sunday -school scholars, class by class, and 
put them coinlbrtably to sleep. Having them all coni' 
plett‘ly under his irdlui iice, In* gave an entire class to each 
oiKi of the vf'strynnai, :ind assiire<l them that the innocent 
children wen* the most luscious kind of missionary. There- 
upon the hypnotized vestry im- 
mediately ale up the .‘somnambu- 
listic fcrunday-scliool and ])icked 
the bones <!lean. IJlodgett was 
11 . very eonscientiou.s man in the 
perforinaiiec of his .sacca-dotal 
functions, so ho rea<l the funeral 
service over each cla.s.s as it di.s- 
uppearod.” 

“ Ibithcr an oxce.^J.sivo meal, I should 

*■ Ves, but they ar<» largo eaters, the Kijian.s. You might 
ifay that their ajipetites are, in a certain sen.se, robust.” 

“ I should imaghn* that such was the case. Hut pro(*eed.** 

“ Well, wlnai the little uiu‘.s were, gone*, Hlodgetl: whisp(‘red 
to the magnetized wardon.s that 
their follow-vestrymeu w(‘r(^ also 
succulent 2 )ro])agalors of CMiri.s- 
tianity; whonaij^on the nneon- 
seiou3 warden.s foil upon their 
colleague.^, and in a f(*w inonHmtsS 
nearly the whole vestry wa.s in 
the 2 >roccss of a:s.simi]ation. There 
remained now but the twm w’ard- 
ens, and Blodgett, Iiaviiig 2>i’t‘“ 
vailed upon the, younger and 
more vigorou.s of the tw'o to eat 
tnc other, then seized the slumbering body of his converted 
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but erring brother and stood it on its head in the fire. The 
K(jv. Mr. Blodgett went away alono from 
that picnic, and ho went with a heavy 
heart. When he got I:ome, they asked 
where the rest of the folks were, and ho 
said they were enjoying themselves up there 
in the woods in their own quiet, innocent way, 
but that ho had to come away in order to 
visit a sick friend who stood in need of his 
ministrations. And then he packed his 
Inndv and borrowed a canoe and paddled 
away to our ship, determined to seek some sunnier 



clime, where the heathen rage less furiously, and w’here 
the popular appetite for warm clergyman is uot so intensely 
vivid.” 

“ That is a very remarkable narrative, lieutenant — 
remarkable indeed !” 

“ Yes. But poor Molt was not so lucky.’^ 

“ Who \vas Mott?” 

“ Why the Kev. Peter Mott — he was a missionary engaged 
upon one of the other islands. He knew nothing of mes- 
merism; and when his choir attacked him upon the way 
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home from church one day, he was unable to defend him* 
self, and they ate liim.” 

“ How painful 1” 

“ I had to carry the mourn- 
ful news to Airs. Alott, who 
lived in San Francisco. AVhen 
we reached tliat port, I called 
upon her and performed the 
unpleasant duty. The manner 
in which she received the in- 
telligence was, I conceive, in ^ " 

every way extraordinary. She 
cried, of course, and I olfered her what consolation I could 
under the circumstances. I alluded to the fact that all men 
must die at any rate, and dear Alott, let us hope, had gone 
to a bettcar world than this one of sorrow and troubhi and 
so forth. 

“ Mrs. Mott in reply said, with a voice broken with sobs : 
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‘It isn’t that — oli, it isn’t that. 1 know he is bettor off; I’m 
sure he is hMj)pior ; but you know wliat a very particular 
man he was, aiul oh, Air. Smiley, I tear that those brutal 
ravages boiled him with c‘al)bage.’ There wa.s ro use trying 
to assuage her grid* under such cireuiiistances, so I shook 
hands with her and loll. But it vras an odd idea. Alott 
witli cabbage ! 1 thouglit as I eaiiie away that he "would 

have tasted better with the inertwt ilavor oi onion.” 

When Lieutenant Sjniley bade us good-night, 1 said, 

“ Airs. Adder, what do you think ot* that young man ?’’ 

“ I think,” she fjaid, “that lie tolls the most dreadful t'alse- 
lioods I ever listened to. It will be a burning shame if ho 
isucoeeds in cutting out Robert with Aliss Alagruder.” 

“ Airs. Adder, he shall not do that. Bob shall have Aliss 
Alagruder at all hazards. 11* he does not propose to her 
shortly, I shall go <lown an<l broach the subject to lu*r my- 
self. We must defeat Sniilty even if we have to violate all 
the rules of propriety to achieve that result.” 


CHAPTER Xir. 


Kow THE Plumbeti Fixed my Boiler — A Vexattoin Brsi- 
NESS — JU)\V HE didn’t COME TO TiME, AND WHAT THE Fl- 
TIMATE KeSULT WAft — A n AcCIDENT, AND THE l*ATHi;'nO 

Story or.' A'oung C’liuitu — K eminiscences op (.Ienekaj. 
Ciii'iin — T he FrcENTiticrriKM of an Adsent-mixded Man 
— The Kivals — Pahkeu versus Smiley. 

K ]hivc liatl a groat dcuil of 
troiiblo ri'oonlly with our 
hituhoH boilor, which is 
l)uilt into the wall over tlu; 
range. It sprang aleak a 
lew weeks ago, and the as- 
sistance <)(‘ a plumber had 
to be invoked ibr the pur- 
])ose of repairing it. I sent 
j’or the plumber, ami after 
examining the boiler, he in« 
strueted the servant to let 
the lire go out lliat night, 
so that he coul<.l begin ojrcr- 
atioiis early the next morn- 
ing. His order was obeyed, but in the miwning the ]>lumb(‘r 
failed to ajrpear. We had a cold ami very uneoinforlable 
breakfast, and on njy way to the dejKjt I overlook the 
v'luniber going in the same direction, lb? said he was sorry 
tj disappoint mo, but he was called suddenly out of lown on 
imperative business, and he would have, to ask me. to wait 
until the next morning, when ho would be prom]illy on hand 
with his men. So ^Ye had no lire in the range upon that 

iiss 
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<lay, and tho family breakfasted again upon cool vianda 
without being cheered with a view of the plumber. Upon 



calling at tho pliimbor’s shop to ascertain why ho had not 
fulfilled his jironiise, I was informed by tho clerk that he 
had returned, but that he Nvas compelled to 
go over to 'Wilmington. Tho man seemed 
so thoroughly in earnest in his assertion that 
the plumber positively W’ould attend to my 
boiler upon the following morning that >ve 
permitted tho range to remain untouched, and 
for tho third time avc broke our fast with a 
frigid rejKist. But the plumber and his as- 
sistants did not 
eonie. 

As it seemed to he wholly 
impossible to dcpcml upon 
these faithless artisans, our 
cook was instructed to bring 
the range into service again 
without w’aiting longer for re- 
pairs, and to give the family a 
properly prepared meal in the morning. While we were 
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at breakfast there was a knock at tlio gate, and presently wo 
perccivctl the plumber and his men coming up the yard with 
a general assortment of tools and materials. The range at 
the moment of his entrance 
to the kitchen wiis red hot ; 
and when he realized the 
fact, he ilung his tools on 
the floor and expressed his 
indignation in the most vio- 
lent and improper language, 
while his attendant flends 
sat around in the chairs and 
growled in sympathy with 
their chief. When I ap- 
peared upon the stjeiie, the 
plumber addressed me with 
the air of a man wdio had 
suflered a great and irrepa- 
rable w’rong at my hands, 
and he really dis])layod so much feeling that for a few mo- 
ments I had an indistinct cons(!iousness that I had somehow 
been guilty of an act of gross injustice to an unfortunate and 

persecuted tellow-being. Be- 
fore I could recover myself suf- 
ficiently to present my side of 
the case with the force properly 
belonging to it, the ])luniber3 
marched into the yard, where 
they tossed a quantity of ma- 
chinery and tools and lead pipo 
under the shed, and then lelL 
We had no fire in tiie range 
the next morning, but the plumbers did not come until four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and then they merely dumpe«l « 
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cart load of lime-boxes and lioes upon the asparagus bed anti 
went homo. An interval of four days elapsed before we 
heard of tlic'in again ; and inoanwhile the cook twice nearly 
killed herself by stumbling over the tools while going out 
into the shed in the dark. One morning, however, the gang 
arrived beft)re I had risen; and when I came dowm to break- 
fast, I found that they had made a mortar bed on our best 
grass plot, and had closed up the princii)al garden walk with 
a coujilo of wagon loads of sand. I endured this patiently 



because it soomod to promise speedy performance of the 
work. The ])liimbers, howt*ver, went away at about nine 
o’clock, an<l the only reason we had for supposing they had 
not torgotteii us was that a man with a cart called in the 
aflornoon and shot a quantity of bricks down 
ujion the j>avonient in such a position that no- 
bo<ly couhl go in or out of the front gate. Two 
days afterward tlie plumbers came and began 
to make a genuine eft()rt to reach tlie Ixjiler. It 
was buried in the wall in suc*h a manner that it was wholly 
inaeeessiblo by any other method than by the removal t)f the 
bricks from the outside. The man who erected the house 
evidently was a party with the plumber to a conspiracy to 
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frr/Q the latter individual sf>niethini^ to do. They labored 
right valiantly at the wall, and by snpper-tinic they had re- 
moved at least twelve scjiiare leet of it, making a hole largo 
enough to have admitted a locomotive. Then they took 



out the old boiler and wtmt away, leaving a most diseourag- 
iiig mas.s of rubbish lying about the yard. 

That the last we saw" of them lor more than a %vcek. 
Whenever I went after the plumber for the purpose of per- 
suading him to hasten the work, I learned that he had been 
summoned to Philadelphia as a witness in a court ease, or 
that he had gone to his aiinPs funeral, or that he was taking 
a holiday bc'earso it was his wife’s birthday, or that he had 
a sore eye, I hiive never been able t<j uiidcu’stand wdiy the 
house w'as not r^>bbed. An entire brigade of burglars might 
have entered the eottage and frolicked among its treasures 
without any diffieulty. I did propose at first that Bol) and 
I should procure revolvers and take w'atch and watch every 
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night until the breach in the wall should be repaired ; but 
Mi'. Parker did not regard the plan with enthusiasm, and it 

was abandoned. Wc had to 
content ourselves with fastening 
the inner d(^or of the kitchen as 
securely as possible, and we were 
not molested. But we were 
nervous. Mrs. 

Adelcr, I tliink, 
assured me j)osi- 
tivcly at least 
twice every night 
tliat she heard robbers on the stairs, and entreated me not to 
go out after thorn ; and I never did. 

Finally the men came and began to fdl the hole with ne\t 
brierks. That evening the plumber walked into my parlor 
with mu<l and mortar on his boots, and informed me that 

by an unfortunate mistake the 
hole left for the boiler by the 
bricklayers was far too small, 
and he could not insert the 
boiler without taking the wall 
down again, 

“ Mr. Nijrpers,” I said, “ don’t 
you think it would bo a good 
idea for me to engage you per- 
manently to labor upon that 
boiler? From the manner in 
which this business has been 
conducted, I infer that I can 
' finally be rid of annoyance about such matters by employing 
V. perennial plumber to live for ever in my back yard, and 
^ «o spend the unending cycles of eternity banging boilers and 
demolishing walls.” 
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Mr. Nippers said, with ax^parent seriousness, that he thought 
it wouhl be a first-rate thing. 

“ Mr. Nipi)ers, I am going to ask a favor of you. I do not 
insist upon coniplianoc witli my roipiost. I kirnw that I am 
at your hicrey. Nippers, you have mo, and 1 sulunit patiently 
to my fate. But my family is sufiering from cold, w(^ are ex- 
posed to tlic ravages of thieves, we are deprived of the means 
of cooking our food properly, and we arc made generally un- 



comfortable by the condition of our kitchen. I ask you, 
therefore, as a personal favor to a man who wishes you j)ros- 
perity here and felicity hereafter, and who means to ecttkt 
your bill promptly, to fix that boiler at once.” 

Mr. Nippers thereupon said that he alwa 3 \s liked me, and 
he swore a solemn oath that ho would complete the joh next 
daj- without fail. That tvas on Tuesday. Neither Ni|>- 
})ers nor Ills men came again until Saturday-, and then they 
put the boiler in its place and wont awa 3 % leaving four or five 
cart loads of ruins in the ^’’ard. On Sunday the boiler began 
to leak as badly as ever, and I feel sure Nippers must have 
set the old one in again, although when he called carU' Mon- 
day morning with a bill for $237^^, which he wanted at 
once because ho had note to meet, he declared upon hia 

N 
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honor that tlio boiler was a now one, and that it would not 
leak under a pressure of one thousand pounds to the square 
inch. 

I am to l)uy a cooking stove, and defy Nippers and 

the entire pluin])ing fraternity. 

Cooley's bf)y 1ms boon in trouble again. Yesterday morn- 
ing Mrs. Adelt'r heard loud screaming in Cooley’s yard, and 
in a few moments a servant came to say that 
Mrs. Cooley wished to s(?e. Mrs. Adder at once. 

Mrs. A. hurried over th(‘iv, supposing that some- 
thing terrible bad happoiuHl. She found Mrs. 

O.)oley shaking Ikt l)oy and crying, while the 
latl stood, the picture of misery ainl fright, his twos protrud- 
ing from his head and his 
hands holding his stomach. 
^Irs. Cooley (‘x plained in a 
voice broki‘U with subs 
that Tfenry had bcc'ii play- 
ing with a small “mouth 
organ,” and had accidoiit- 
ally swallowed it. The caso 
was somewhat peculiar ; and 
as Mrs. Adder was not fii- 
miliar with the professional 
methods which are adopted 
in such emergencies, slic re- 
commended simply a liberal 
use of milliard and Avarm water. The apjdicatioii wms 
ultimately siiecessful, and the missing musical instrument 
was surrendered by the boy. The incident is neither inter- 
esting nor remarkable, and I certainly should not have men- 
tioned it but for the fact that it had a result which is per« 
haps worth chronicling here. 
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Last Gvoning Bob came into the sitting-room and behaved 
in ii 4 nauner \Yhic3i led me to belioxe tliat lio luid .soiiiothing 
1)11 Ills mind. I asked him if anything was tlie matter. lie 
said, 

“Well, no; not exactly. TIio fact is Tvo been thinking 
about tliat accident to Cooley's boy, and it kiu<l ol' suggested 
something to mo.’* 

“ Wliat was the nature of the suggestion?” 

“ I’ve jotted it down on jiaper. I’ve lialf a 
notion to send it to the Ar<ju.'i it' yon tljink it’s 
good enough, and that’s what 1 want to liiul 
out. I want to hear your opinion of the, story, 
r don’t do much of tin's sort of thing, and I’m 
kind of shy about it. Shall 1 read it ?’’ 

“ Of course ; let ns hear it.” 

** I’m going to call it ‘ The Fate of Young 
Ohubl).’ I expect it’ll mako old Cooley mad ius 
fnry when he rocs it. It is founded upon the 
catastrophe of which his lioy was tho victiin.” 

Titk Fati: YouNfi Cin:nn. 

When ]\Ir. C^luibb, tho elder, returned from Furope, ho 
brought with him from Geneva a 
miniature musical box, long and 
very narrow, and altogether of hard- 
ly greater dimensions, say, than a 
large pocket-knife. The instrument 
])layed four cheerful little tunes for 
the benefit of the Chubb fjimily, and 
Hay enjoyed it. Young Henry 
Chubb enjoyed it to such an ox- 
lent that, one day, just after the 
machine had been wound up ready 
for action, he got to sucking tlic end 
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of it, and in a moment of inadvertence it slipped, and ho 
8wallow(‘d it. The only immediate consequence of the ac- 
cident was that a liarmouic stomach-ache was organized 
upon the interior of Henry Chubb, and he experienced a 
restlessness which he well knew would defy peppermint and 
paregori(J. 

Henry Ch\ibb kept his secret in his own soul, and in his 
stomach also, determined to hide his misery from his father, 
and to spare the rod to the spoiled child — spoiled, at any 
rate, as far as liis digestive apparatus was concerned. 

But that evening, at the supi)er-table, Henry had eaten 
but one mouthful of bread when strains of wild, mysterious 



music were suddenly wafted from under the table. The 
family immediately made, an effort to discover whence the 
sounds came, although Henry Chubb sat there filled with 
agony and remorse and bread and tunes, and desperately 
asserted his belief that the music came from the cellar, where 
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the servant-girl was concealed with a harp. lie well knew 
that Mary Ann was uiilamiliar with tlic liarp. Ihii lie Avas 
frantic Avitli auxi(;ty to hide his guilt. Thus it is that ouc 
crime leads to another. 

But he could not disguise the truth for ever, and that very 
night, while the family was at j)raycrs, lleiiry all at once 

began to hiccough, ami the 
music box started off with- 
out warn in g av i 1 h “Way 
down upon the SuAvanccj 
liiver,” Avith variations. 
Whereu[)< )n t h e jni t c r n a I 
Chubb arf)se from liis knees 
ami grasped Henry kindly 
but lirmly by his liair and 
shook him up and iiirpiircd 
what ho meant by sucrh con- 
duct. And Henry asserted 
that he Avas practicing some- 
thing for a Sunday-school celebration, Avhich old Chubb in- 
timated Avas a f.ingularly thin ex- 
planation. Then llioy tried to get up 
that music box, and cA’cry time they 
Avouhl seize Henry by the legs and 
shake him over the sofa cushion, or 
Avould pour some fresh variety of 
emetic doAVii his throat, the instru- 
nuiut Avithin AA’ould giA’e a fresh spurt, 
and joyously grind out “ Listen to the 
Mocking Bird” or “ ThouTt Never 
Cease to I^ve.” 

At last they Averc compelled to per- 
mit that musical box to remain Avitliia 
the sepulchral recesses of young Chubb. To say that the 
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unfortiiiiat*; victim of the disaster was made miserable by bis 
CM>iidil,i()ii would be to express in the fee))lest maimer the state 
ut‘ Iiis mind. The more music tliere was in his stomach, the 
wilder and monj completely chaotic bi'caiiu? the discord in 
liis soul. As likely as not it woidtl o<*cur tliat while he lay 
aslce[) in the middle ot* the ni;^ht the works would begin to 
revolv(‘, anti would play “Home, Sweet iloiiu*. ” I'or twt) or 
three hours, unless the ]K‘g ha])])ened to rdip, Vi lieii the cylinder 
Avould switt;h back again to “Way down upon the Suwanee 
llivtjr,’’ and would rattle out that tune with variatitms and 
fragments of the scales until Henry’s brother wtaild kick 
him out of bed in wild de.-pair, 
and sit on him in a vain etiort to 
subtlue the serenade, which, Imw- 
ever, invariably proceeded with 
fr(‘sh vigor when subjected to un- 
usual pressure. 

And when Henry Chubb wont 
t ) church, it freipienlly occiirrt'd 
that, in tlio very mulst of the 
most solemr. p{U’lion of tin* Si'rmon, he ■vA’ould feel a gentle 
tlisturbancc under the lower button of his' jacket; and pres- 
ently, wlien everything was liushed, the uiitligested engine 
Would give a pre- 
liminary buzz and 
then reel oil' “lis- 
ten to the Mocking 
Bird’.’ and “Thou’It 
Never eVasG to 
Love,” and scales 
and exercises, until 
the clergyman 
would stop a 11 d 
glare at Henry over his spectacles and whi.sper to one of the 
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(loacoiis?. Then the sexton 'vvi'iilil siKiih nly tuck np the aishi 
and oliitcli tlu^ iinliaj>i)y Mr. C’huhb ]>y tJic cellar and .‘^ciid 
down the aisle airaiii to the acooni])aiiiin(ait oi’ “ ilnuK', Sweet 
Jlonu*,’' and then incarcerate Henry in ihc iil»l‘er portion of 
the steeple uiilil alter clnircli. 

Ihil the end came at last, and the inlserahlc hoy fhund 
[)ea( e. Oin* day while he was silting in school ciwhavor- 
iiiLT to learn his nuilti])licalio]i table to the tunc, ot* “ 'I'lnuflt 
.Never CAase t<j Lov(‘,” his f^astrie juice ti’iniiiplu-d. Some- 
thin;^ or otiier in the. music box »iavc way all at once, the 
^{ii in;j,.s were unrolh'd with alarming force, ami Henry ('hubb, 
a." he felt th(' frau^nu'uls of the instrument hurled right and 
lei’t among* his vitals, tumblcjl over on the lloor and (’xpired. 

At the )Kh'if inorfiiif I'xamination they i'ound several ])ieces 
of ‘‘llonu'. Sweet Honu'’" in his liver, Vv' bile one ol’ Ids lungs 
was severely torn by a fragment of “ Way dowit u])on the 
Suwanec*. Tliver.’^ Small ]>artich‘s oi‘ “ Listen to the Nlock- 
ing Bird were removed from his lieart and bri.'ast-houc, 
and three brass i)egs of ‘‘Thou’Il Kever Cease to Ja)vc” 
were found firmly driven into his fifth rib. 

Th(;y Inul no music at the funeral. They 
sifted the matrhinery out of him and burieil 
him quietly in the cemetery. Whenever tiie 
C’hubbs buy musical boxes now, they g(‘t them 
as large as si piano and chain them to the wstll. 

While Bob was engaged in reading the account of tlic 
melodious misery of the unhapi>y Chubb, l..icut(‘nant Smiley 
tame in, and the result was that both became uneasy, liob 
ilislikcd to subject liiniself to the criticism of a man ivliom 
ho regarded as an enemy, ami the lieutenant was so jealous 
of Bob’s success that he began instantly to try to thiidv of 
something that would enable him at least to maiutain his 
reputation as a teller of stories. 
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“ Tliat iri very good indeed, Bob,'’ I said. ‘‘ Bangs will 
be only too glad to j)ublish it. It is very creditable. Put 
your name to it, however, if it goes into the Argus, or the 
colonel will persuade the community that he is the author 
of it.” 

“ He will have to get a new brain-pan set in before he can 
write anything as good,” said Bob. 

“ It is a very amusing story,” remarked Mrs. Adder. ** I 
had no idea that you ever attempted such things. It is quite 
good, is it not, lieutenant?” 

Oh, very good indeed,” said Smiley. “ V-c-r-y good. 
Quite an achievement, in fact. Ha! ha I do you know that 
name ‘ Cliubb’ reminds me of a very comical incident.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

« Ha ! yes! Old General Chubb was the actor in it. 
Pcrhai^s you knew him, Parker?” 

** No, I <lidn’t,” growle<l Bob. 

“Well, he was a very eccentric old man. Deuced queer, 
you know, and the most absent-minded 
person that ever lived. He had a 
wooden leg late in his life, and IVe 
often known him to put that leg on 
backward 'with the toes pointing be- 
hind him, and then he would come 
jolting down the street in the most 
extraordinary manner, with his good 
knee bending north and his timber 
knee doubling up southwardly; and 
. when I would meet him, he would 
stop and growl because the authorities 
kept the pavements in such bad repair 
that a man could hardly ^valk.” 

“ I don’t see anything very funny about that,” said Bob, 
impolitely and savagely. 
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“Well, one day a few months a<:ro,’^ contiiinod h^inihn', 


■without noticing ]Mr. Par- 
ker’s ill-nature, “ he saunter- 
ed into the studio of the 
celebrated marin(3 j)aiuter 
Hamilton, in Philadelphia. 
The artist was out at the 
moment, but standing upon 
the floor was a large and 
very superb ])icture of tlu' 
sea-beach, with the surf roll- 
ing in upon it. The general 
stood looking at it for 
a while, until hi.s mind wan- 
derc<l off from the present, 
and under the influence of 
the 2 )icture he was gradually 



iaipre&ocd with a vague notion that he was at the seashore. 
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and fiiiiilly j^tOod in a revcry -vvitiiout a stitch upon him. 
Then he clasped Ids nose with Ids fingers, bent his neck for- 
ward and plunged liead foremost into the surf. The people 
on the floor below thought there was an earthrpiako. The 
artist came rushing in, and found General Chubb w ith Ids 
head against the washboard, one leg hanging from the rag- 
ged surf ajul the lo<?s of his left foot struggling among the 
ruins of the lighthouse. Handlton has that torn picture yet. 
He says that Chubb’s dive is the highest tribute ever paid to 
iftis genius.” 

As the lieutenant finished the narrative, Bob rose and loft 
the room with the suggestion, muttercil as lie ]>asscd me, that 
the story was tough. 

“ jMr. Parker don’t seem well,” remarked the lieutenant 
wlien Bob hail gone. 

“ Oh yes, he is jxn'fectly well. I imagine tliat he does not 
regard you with ])reeisely the same amount of enthusiastic 
admiration that he might perl uii>s feel if you were not tread- 
ing on his toes a little.” 

“Oh,” laughed the lieutenant, “you refer, of course, to 
our relations with the INlagruders? 1 don’t like to talk much 
about that matter, of course ; it is delicate, and you may 
think 1 am nicildling -with a business in which 1 have no 
concern. But perhaps I may as w ell t(‘Il you frankly that 
Parker lias no earthly cliance there — not the least in the 
W’orld. The young lady won’t smile on him. I am as cer- 
taii of that as I am of death.’’ 

“You are po.sitivc of that, arc you?” 

“Yes, sir, you can rely upon iny word. Parker might as 
well give it up. By the W’ay, I wonder if he has gone dow'U 
there now ?” 

“ Very likely.” 

“Well, I must say good-night, then ; I promised to call 
there at half-past eight, and it is time to be off.” 



A 3rATvi:n or faitil lOD 

Ro T^icr.l/naiit Rniiloy batlc ii.s adkai. Adolor iiunic- 

iliatcly arkca : 

“ Do you ])c‘liove \vliat tliiit man says?*’ 

“( ortaiiily ikU, luy dour. 1 liavo as imich iailli as a 
(tozL*n ordinary luou, but it would ro<jUiiv a errand aiiny to 
bclii'VO him. Jlo is foolish onor.ivh to hopo to frii^htou l>oh 
away. Jhit Hob shall setth^ tho matter tomorrow. It* he 
doesn’t, wo will disown him. ^riui end of the campah;;ii 
come. Now for victory or defeat!” 
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An Kvit. I>av — F r.rxjfjrx«-TiMK in New CAflTi.E— R ow tub 

PlTNISTIMENT IS InKIACTET) A FeW IIeMARKS UPON THE 

(fENKRAE Merits of the System — A Singueak Judge — 
How (lEORGE Washington Busby was Sentenced — Emo- 
tions OF THE l*ms()NEU — A CRITEE InFEICTION, AND A CODE 
THAT OUGHT TO BE IlEFOKMED. 

iz St. Pillory^s Hay. It is 
the day upon which hunuuic 
and liberal Dolawarians hang 
their heads lor shame at the 
iusiilt offered to civilization by 
the law of tlicir State. That 
law this nioniiiig placed half a 
dozen miserable croaturei? in 
the stocks, and then flogged 
them ujion their naked flesli 
with a eat -o’- nine -tails. It 
was no slight thing to stand 
there wearing that wooden col- 
lar in this bitter November 
weather, with the north-east wind blowing in fierce gusts from 
the broad expanse of the river ; and one poor wretch who 
endured that suffering was so benumbed with cold that ho 
could hartlly climb dow*n the ladder to the ground. And 
W'hcn he had descended, they lashed his back until it was 
covered with purple stripes. He had stolen some provisions, 
and he looked as if he needed them, for he seemed hungry 
and forlorn and utterly desperate with misery. It would 
2C0 
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fiavc been a kincllior act of Christian charity if society, in- 
stead of nmlilatinjT his body, had fed it and clothed it pro- 
];erly, and placed him in some reformatory institution 'where 
l.is soul could have been taken care of. l?ut that is not the 
method that prevails here. 

The gat<‘s of tlio i)rison yard 
wore wide open 'wlu*u the punish- 
ment was inllicted upon these of- 
fenders, and amoiit]j the spectators 
'were at least two or three scores 
children gathered to look ii])on llui 
barbarous spec* tael e. Nothing 
could induce me to permit iniin^ 
to witness it. Tlie influence of 
such a scene is wliolly brutal i//ing. 

The child that lias seen that sacri- 
floc has lost some of the sweetness and tenderness of its 
better nature. 

The whipping-post and 
pillory is a sturdy bit of 
timber a foot scpiare. Eight 
or nine feet from the ground 
it pierces a small platform, 
and five feet above this there 
is a cross-piece which con- 
tains in each of its two arms 
a hole for the neck and two 
holes for the wrists of the 
man who is to be pilloried. 

The upper half of the arm 
lifts to admit the victim, and 
then closes upon, him, some- 
times very tightly. It is fastened down with a wedge-shaped 
key, shot into the centre-post. Beneath the platform hangs 
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a pair of handcuffs in which the w'rists of tlio.^o who are to 
be floi^gcd arc placed. The whole machine looks like a 
frif^anticj cross. Jt is black with ago, covered with patches 
of green nudd an<l moss, and shrunken and sjdit until the 
grain of the wood protrudes in ridges. 

There was a time in the past wdien it stood, an instrument 
of cruel torture, upon the piiulie street. It was planted in 
the green just at the end of the old market house, and there 
the criminals were lashed by the sheriff. Any of the old 

m e n W' h o h a v s 
spent their lives in 
this place can tell 
how, when they 
were boys, it was 
the custom for the 
u r (j bins and the 
loafers of the town 
to pelt any po()r 
rogiu*- who was pilloried with whatever missih's happened to 
be at hainl ; and often the creatures thus abused w’ere taken 
down from the stocks and tied uj) to the 2)ost, there to have 
their tlesh lacerated with the leather thongs. They used to 
flog women, too. They flogged women in the open street, 
with their garments torn aAvay from their bodies above the 
waist, and the gaping crow’^d gathered about and witnessed 
without shame that drt'adful spectacle. 

Jlut that was more than half a century ago. Who shall 
say that we do not advance in civilization? Who can assort 
that these ix-ople have not acquired a higher sen.se of dec^ency, 
when public opinion has comi)elled the removal of this ahom- 
inablo relic of barbarism to the jail-yard, and the perform- 
ance of the penalty in another place than before the doors 
of the temple where a God of mercy is w'orshiped? I hope 
that tlie day is not far distant when the wdiipping-post and 
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the iufernal P 3 ’.?toni that sustains it will go down togclhor, 
and when the jx'oplo oC this Stale will h arii that their lirst 
duty t<j a criminal is to strive to make liini a In'tter man. 

They say here, iti apologizing for the institution, that the 
punishment is n(*t s<ivt‘re, heeause the sherilf never makes 
savagi* usi! of the la.'h. Jhn it is a tm-rihle inllietion, no 
matter how lightly tla^ blows are struek, for it is imposetl in 
ll-.e presence of a muhitutle, and the sullerer feels that he is 
fir ever to he known among nuai as a thief. Tin* thongs do 
not always fall gerdy; the force of this lash depends upon 
tli<‘ will of the sherilf, who may kill a man witli tln^ number 
of blows which in another case give no ])ain. 1 say that, 
any law whicli pljices such discretionary ])owcr in the hands 
of an ex<'eutive ^dlieor who may he bribed or frighteneil, or 
wlio may have some personal injury tt> avenge, defeats the 
true end of justice. The court should lix the penalty abso' 
lately. They say hero, also, that no man is ever Hogged a 
second time. That is untrue. The same men do return 
again and again. Some do not ; hut w'horo do they go ; 
Why, to other communities, vvliero they j)erpetralci otlier 
crimes, and hccorac a burden upon other peoj>lo. We have 
no right to breed criminals and then to drive them into cities 
and towns that have already enough of their own. AVe are 
under a sacred obligation to jdaco tlieia in prisons supported 
by ' he money' of the State, and there to attempt to Uach 
them arts by which they may earn their bread if they will. 
Tn such a jdace a convict can bo reached by iliose pliilan- 
tliropists w'ho realise w'hat society owes to its criminal classes 
JJut as he is treated now, it is impo.ssible that he .should over 
lift himself or bo lifted to a purer and better life. 

Fallen angels in Delaware never rise again. Law clips 
their wings and stamps upon them with its heel, and society 
shakes off the dust of its feet upon them and cur.ses them in 
their degradation. The gates of mercy are shut upon them 
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hopelessly and for ever, and they walk abroad with the story 
of their sliMtiic blazoned upon them, as the women who wore 
the S(;arlet Ijoltta' in the old Puritan times in New England, 
that all the world may read it. They know that their pun- 
ishment has been fieree and terrible and out of all propor- 
tion to their odenee, and they curse their oppressors and 
hate them with a bitter, unrelenting hatred. They know 
they will not be allowed to reform, and that the law which 
sliould have led them to a better future has cut them off 
from fellowshi}) with their race, robbed them of their human- 
ity and made jiariahs and outcasts of them. They are turned 
to stone, and they eenne out of their prisons confirmed, hope- 
less criminals. 

A certain judge who administered Delaware justice here 
once upon a time (we will say it Avas a thousand years ago) 
Avas a very peculiar man in certain of his methods. I do not 
know Avhethor he was merely fond of listening to the nitisic 
of his own voice, as too many less reverend and aAvful men 

arc, or whether ho really 
loved to torture the prison- 
ers in the dock, Avhen he 
sentenced them, by keeping 
th<‘m in suspense respecting 
his intentions, and by cxcih 
ing hopes which he finally 
crushed. But he had a way 
of assuming a mild and be- 
nevolent ai?pect as he ad- 
dressed a convicted man 
which was very reassuring 
to the unhappy Avight, and 
then he usually proceeded 
to deliver a fcAV remarks 
which were so ingeniously arranged, Avhich expressed such 
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lender and afibetionate sympathy, wliich wore so highly 
charged with benevolence, so expressive, as it were, of a. 
passionate yearning for the welfare of the victim, that the 
latter at last would be convinced that the judge was about 
to give him an exceedingly light sentence, dust Jis lu^ had 
gotten himself into a frame of mind suitable the unex- 
pected brightness of his prospects, the judge’s custom was tt> 
bring his observations suddenly to an end, and to hurl at 
the head of the convict, still with that phi]authro}»i»‘ f'Xpres- 
sion upon his countenance, the most frightful jK iially per- 
mitted by the law. 

On a certain day, while a certain historian was in court, 
he was engaged in exercising a youth named JJnshy in this 
fashion. Busby, it appears, was 
accused of stealing seventy-fivo 
cents’ worth of old iron from 
somebody, and the jury had 
found him guilty. 

Jlushy was ordered to stand 
up, and the judge, permitting a 
peculiarly bland smile to jday 
upon his features, gazed tenderly 
uL the prisoner, while lie placed 
a small pinc;h of tobacco in his 
.mouth ; and then, drawing a long 
[breath, he began : 

^ “ George AVashington Busby, you have been found guilty 

;,Ly a jury of your fellow-countrymen of an offeiicti against 



>ciety and against the peace and dignity of tiie common- 
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wealth of Delaware?, and I have now to impose upon you the 
penalties provided by the law. 1 am very, very sorry to see 
you here, George, and it grieves niy heart to be compelled 
io fuUill the obligation devolving upon me as a judicial ofiiccr. 
Pause, I entreat you, at this the very outset of your career, 
iind reflect U2>on what you arc ciisting from you. You arc 
a young inan ; you are, as it were, in the very mcn-ning of 
your life; a bright and haj>py home is yours, and around 
you art' the kind 2)arenls anti friends who have made you 
the child of their [nayers, who have guided your footsteps 
from infaiiey, wlio have lovetl and cherished you and made 
for you miglily sacrifices. 

“You have a mother” — and here Iho judge's voice fal- 
tered and he wiped away a tear — “ a mother at wIkjso knee 
you wore taught to lisp you»’ earliest 
devotions, and who has watched over 
you and ministered to yt)U w'ith that 
tender and fervent love that only a 
mother can feel. You have a father 
who looked upon you with a heart 
swelling W’ith pride, and who gave 
• to you the heritage of his honest 
name. Up to the time when, yield- 
ing to the insidious wiles of the tempter, you committed this 
crime, your character had been irrcj^roachablc, and it seemcil 
as if tlu* brightest promises of your childhood were to have 
rich and beneficent fulfill men t. For you the vista of the 
iiiture ap2)eared si' rone and beaut it id ; a pure 
and noble maidiood seemed to aw^ait you, and 
all the btessings which may be gained by 
an unspotted reputation, by ficrsistent energy 
and by earnest devotion to the right were to 
be yours.” 

Here Busby began to feel considerably better. He vrr.s 
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assured that such a kind old man as that could not treat 
Inm with severity, aiul lie informed the tipstaff in a whii*- 
per that he calculated now on 
about sixty days’ imprisonment 
at the furthest. 

The judge shifted the quid in 
his check, blew liis nose, and 
re.-umod : 

Jlow diflicult it is, Then, for 
m(‘, to determine the precise 
m<*asurc of your punishment! 

Knowing that the (piality of 
mercy is not strained, aiui that 
as we forgive so shall we be 
f<»rgiveu, Jiow painful it is for 
me to <lraw the line })etwc(;n 
undue leniency and the <loniands 
of outraged hiAV ! Considering, I say, all these things, that 
arc so much in your favor — your youth, your happy home, 
where the holiest influcucas are shed upon your path, where 
jKirciital love covers you witli its most gracious benediction, 
where your devoted mother lies stricken with anguish at tlio 
sin of her itlolizcd son, where your age<l fatht^r has his gray 
hairs brought down in sorrow to the grave, w'hcre you have 
been nurtured aud admonished and taught to do right — 

“Certainly he can’t intend to give 
me more than one montli/’ said Busby 
to the tipstaff. 

“ Considering that this is your first 
offence; that your conduct liithcrto 
has been that of an honest young 
man, and that the k^sson you have 
learned from this bitter and terrible 
experience will sink deeply into your 
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heart; that you have opening out to you in the possible 
future a life of usefulness and honor, with a prospect of re- 
deeming this single error and winning for yourself a re- 
spected name — ” 

“ lie can’t decently give me more than twenty days alter 
that,” suggested Busily. 

The judge, after wiping the moisture from his eyes and 
borrowing a morsel of tobacco from the j>rosecuting attorney, 
continued: 

“ In view of all these extenuating circumstances, in view 
of the fact, fully recognized by this court, that justice is not 
revengeful, but exercises its highest prerogative in leading 
the fallen to reformation and moral improvement — ^iii view, 
I say, v>f the fact tliat you are in the very spring-time of 
your existence, with the vista of the future opening out with 
alluring brightness before you and giving promise of higher 
and better things — in view of those sorrowing parents the 
child of whose jirayers you are ; of that mother w4io guided 
your infant steps and cared for you 
w ith the yearning tenderness of ma- 
ternal love, of that venerable father 
W'ho looks upon you as the staff of his 
old age ; considering, too, that this is 
your first misstep from the path of 
duty—” 

“ Two weeks as sure as death !” ex- 
claimed Mr. Busby, joyfully, to the 
officer beside him. 

“ The path of duty,” continued the 
judge, “ and that up to the moment 
of the commission of the deed you had 
been above suspicion and above reproach, — ^in view of all 
this,” remarked the judge, “I have thought it my duty, 
minister of the law though 1 am, and bound though 1 
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am by my oath to vindicate the insulted majesty of that 
law—” 

“If he gives me more than one week, I will never trust 
signs again,” murmured Busby. 

“ I say that although I am bound 
to administer justice wuth an im- 
partial hand, I feel it to be incum- 
bent upon me in this particular 
instance, in consequence of these 
extenuating circumstances, to 
mete it out so that, while the law 
will be vindicated, you may be 
taught that it is not cruel or un- 
kind, but rather is capable of giv- 
ing the first generous impulse to 
reformation.” 

“ He certainly means to let me ofl* altogether,” exclaimed 

“ In view, then, of these mit- 
igating circumstances of your 
youth, your previous good clia- 
racter, your happy prospects, 
your afllicted parents and your 
own sincere re2)entance, the 
sentence of the court is : That 
you, George AVashington l^us- 
by, the prisoner at the bar, do 
pay seventy-five cents restitu- 
tion money and the costs of 
this trial, and that on Saturday 
next you be wdiipped with 
twenty lashes on the bare back, 
well laid on ; that you be im- 
prisoned for six months in the county jail, and that you 
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wear a convict’s jacket in public for one year after your 
release. Sheriff, remove the prisoner from the court.” 

Then the judge beamed a mournful but sympathetic smile 
upon Busby, st^cured the loan of another atom of tobacco, 
spat on the lluor and called up the next case. 

Mrs. Adelcr, you laugh and say that I have indulged in 
gross exaggeration in reproducing the sentence. Not so. 
I tell you that I have known a boy of thirteen to have that 
condemnation, couched in almost preoisely those words, hurled 
at him from the bench cf the New (Aistlc court-house because 
he stole a bit of iron said to be worth seventy-live cents. 
And 1 was present among the spectators in the jail yard 
when the .sheriff lashed the lad until he w’rithed wdth pain. 
It was infamous — utterly infamoii.s. I cannot, perhaps, 
justly accuse the judge w’ho imposed the sentence upon the 
boy of indulging in the lecture wdiich has just been quoted. 
That, as I have said, may be attributed to a magistrate wdio 
lived ten fjenturies ago. But the sentence is genuine, and 
it w'as givc'U recently. T do m>t blame the judge. He acted 
under tlie autiuu’ity of statutes whierh were created by other 
haiuls. But the Jaw' is .savagery itself, and the humane men 
of this {State should sweep it from existence. 
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IIIL/'R the scenes at the 
Avliipping-post on flogging- 
<hiy lire Trcsli in niy mind, 
J have written down tlie 
story of Mary Fhigle. Jt 
is a I Delaware legc'iid, and 
the events of which it sjieaks 
occurred, I will say, seventy- 
odd years ago, wln^n they 
were in the habit of Jasliiiig 
women in this very town of 
New Castle. 

It was on Christmas day 
that a little i)arty had as- 
sembled in the old ITcwton mansion to participate in the 
festivities for which, at this season of the year, it was famous 
all the country oveA\ The house stood upon the river bank, 
three miles and more from New Castle, and in that day 
it was considered the greate^st and handsomest building in 
the whole neighborliood. A broad lawn swept away from 
it down to the water’s edge, and in summer-time this was 
covered with bright-colored flowers and bounded by green 
hedges. Now the grass was bleached with the cold; the 
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iiedges were brown and sere, and the huge old trees, stripped 
of tbeir foliage, moaned and creaked and shivered in the 
wind, rattling their branches together as if seeking sympathy 
with each other in their desolation. 

Inside the mansion the scene was as cheerful as life and 
fun and high spirits could make it. 

Old !Major Newton, the lord and master of all the wide 
estates, was one of the race of country gentlemen who intro- 
tliiccd to this continent the manners, habits and large hospi- 
tality of the better class of lOnglish squires of his day. lie 
was a mighty fox-hunter, as many a brush hung in his dining- 
hall couhl attest. A be liever in the free use of the good 
things of lite, liis sideboard always contained a dozen de- 
canters, from which the coming, the remain- 
ing and the jmrting guests were expected to 
follow the major’s example in drinking 
deeply. Ilis table was always profusely 
supplied with good fare, and dining with 
him was the great duty and jDlcasure of the day. He was a 
gentleman in education, and to some extent in his tastes ; but 
Ills nianiiers i>arlook of the coarseness of his time, for ho 
swore licrec oaths, and his temper was quick, terrible aud 
violent. His forty negro slaves were treated with indulgent 
kindness while they obeyed him implicitly, but any attempt 
at iusiibordination uj)on their part trailed down upon their 
heads a volley of oaths and that savage punishment which 
the major considered necessary to discipline. 

To-day the major had been out of spirits, and had not 
joined heartily in the hilarity of the company, which, despite 
the gloom of the master, made the old house ring with the 
merriment and laughter due to the happiness of Christmas 
time. 

At five o’clock dinner was done; and the ladies having 
withdrawn, the cloth was removed, the wine and whisky and 
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apple-toddy, and a half dozen other beverages, were brought 
out, and the major, with his male guests, began tlie serious 
work of the repast. The major sat at the head of the table ; 
Dr. Ricketts, a jolly bachelor of lifty, who neglected medi- 
cine that he might better spend his fortune in a life of case 
and pleasure, presided at the lower end of the board, upon 
the flanks of which sat a dozen gentlemen from the neigh- 
boring estate^s, among them Tom Willitts, from the adjoin- 
ing farm, and Dick Newton, the major’s only son. 

The conversation languished somewhat. The major wan 
as gloomy as he had been earlier in the day. Dick seemed 
to sympathize with his father. Tom Willitts was im^jatient 



to have the drinking bout over, that he might go to the par- 
lor, where hLs thoughts already wan(Jerc<l, and 'where liis 
fiancccy Mary Rngle, the fair governess in the major’s 
I'amily, awaited him. The guests at last began to bo 
depressed by the want of spirits in their host ; and if it had 
not been for Doctor Ricketts, there would have been a dull 
time indeed. But the doctor 'iv^as talkative, lively and 
wholly indifferent to the taciturnity of his companions. His 
weakness was a fondness for theorizing, and he rattled on 
from topic to topic, heedless of anything but the portly 
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goblet \vliieli he replenii-hed liiuo Jiiid agniii from tlio 
decanter tuid the piineh-bowl. 

At hirft he exelainuMl, in the hope of routing his host 
from his apparent d(‘S[)ondency, “And now let’s have a 
song from the major, (rivai us the ‘Tally Ho!’ Newton.” 

“1 eaift sing it to-day, g(aitleinen,” said the major; “the 
fact is I am a good iletd out of sorts. 1 have mot with a 
misfortune, and I — ” 

“AVhy, what’s happened?” exclaimed the whole company. 

“ Why,” said the major, with an oath, “ I’ve lost my 
famous old diamond brooch — jewel, gcnth'iiion, giv'cn to 
my father by George II. — a jewel that 1 valued more tl'.aii 
all the world la'side. It was the rewanl givoji h' my fatiu'r 
for a brave and gallant deed at the batth' ol* Dolt ingen, and 
its raix^ intrinsic value was trilling beside that which it pos- 
sessed as the evidence of my father’s valor.” 

“How did yt)ii lose it, major?” asked the doetcr. 

“I wont to my desk this morning, and found that the lock 
had bo(‘n picked, the inside drawer broken o 2 )en and the 
brooch taken from its box.” 

“Who could have done it?” 

“ I can’t imagine,” replied the major ; “ I don’t think any 
of those niggers would have done such a thing. I’ve sivirdied 
them all, but it’s of no use, sir — no use ; it's gone. But if I 
ever lay hands on the scoundrel. I’ll flay liini alive — I will, 
indeed, even if it should bo Hick there;” and the old man 
gulped down a heavy draught of port, as if to drown his 
gi-ii f. 

“ INIy theory about such crimes,” said the doctor, “ is 
that the jjcrsons committing them arc always more or less 
insane.” 

“ Insane I” swore the major, fiercely. “If I catch the 
man who did this. I’ll fit him for a hospital I” 

“ We are all a little daft at times — when wc arc angry, in 
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love, in extreme want, or excited by intense i>assion of any 
kind,” said the doctor. “Extreme ignorance, being negleet 
of one’s intellectual faculties, is a kind of insanity, and so is 
the perversion of the moral perceptions of those who are 
educated to a life of crime from their childhood. My theory 
is that punishment should be so inflicted as to restore reason, 
not merely to wreak vengeance.” 

“ And my theory is that every vagabond who breaks the 
laws ought to bo flogged and imprisoned, so that he may 
know that society wdll not tolerate crime. Hang your line- 
spun theories about the beggars who prey upon the commu- 
nity !” said the major, rising and kicking back his chair ill- 
naturedly. 

The doctor had nothing more to say, and the company 
withdrew to the parlor. 

There, gathered around the great fireplace, sat !Mrs. New- 
ton, her daughters — both children — Mary Engle, their tutor 
Mrs. Willitts and the wives of the gentlemen who had come 
from the dinner-table. 

They ros(i as the men entered the room, and greeted them 
cordially. Tom Willitts Avent <piickly to Mary’s side, and 
Avhile the others engaged in lively conversation ho took her 
hand gently and, as was their privilege, they w'alke<l slowly 
up the room and sat by the window alone, ]Mary’s face 
brightening as she thanked Tom 
heartily for the beautifid present 
he had sent h(?r the day beflire. 

“ Why don’t you wear it now', 

Mary ?” asked Tom. 

“Do you w’ant me to? T will 
get it and jmt it on, then, when I 
go to my room,” said Mary. 

Mary Engle was the daughter 
of a widow in humble circum- 
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i>tiincc3 who lived in the village. Talented and well-edu- 
cated, she had determined no longer to be a burden upon 
her mother, but to support herself. She had chosen to be- 
come a governess in Major Newton’s family. Young, beau* 
tiful and of good social i)osition, she was a valuable acquisi- 
tion to that household, and -was a universal favorite, although 
the major could never (juite rid himself of the notion that, 
as she was a dcipcndant and an employ^, he was conferring 
a favor upon her by permitting such intimate relations to 
exist between her and his family. But he treated her 
kindly, as all men must a pretty woman. She was a girl 
with whom any man might have fallen in love upon first 
acMpiaintaiiee. Dick Newton loved her passionately before 
she had been in his father’s house a month. But she had 
choscu rather to favor Tom Willitts, a constant visitor at 
the Newton mansion, and as fine a fellow as ever galloped 
across the country with the hounds. Dick had not had time 
to propose before the game was up and Tom called the prize 
his own. But Dick nursed his passion and smothered his 
disappointment, while he swore that he would possess the 
girl or involve her and her lover in common ruin with him- 
self. Tom had been engaged for three months before this 
Christmas day. He Avas to be married in the coming 
spring. 

There Avas to be a theatrical exhibition in the Newton 
mansion this Christmas evening, in Avhich the young people 
Avere to participate. A temporary stage had been erected at 
one end of the long room, and at an early hour seats were 
placed in front of the curtain, and the guests took their 
places, coiiA'ersing >vith much merriment and laughter until 
the bell gave the signal for the performance to begin. 

It Avas a little play — a brief comedy of only tolerable merit, 
and it devolved upon Mary Engle to enter first. 

She tripped in smiling, and began the recitation with a 
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vivacity and spirit that promised well for the excellence of 
her performance throughout. Upon her throat she 'svore a 
diamond brooch which blazed and flashed in the glare of tho 
foot-lights. 

There was an exclamation of surprise on the part of tho 
gentlemen present, and the sound startled Mary. She 
paused and looked around her inquiringly. Just then 
Major Newton caught sight of the brooch. AVith an ugly 
word upon his lips, he sprang from his seat and jumped upon 
the stage. 

“ Where did you get that ?’* he demanded, fiercely, point- 
ing at the diamonds, his hand trembling vi<jlciitly. 

There w’as absolute silence in 
the room as Mary, pale and 
calm, replied : 

“ AVhy do you ask, sir T* 

“ Where did you got that, I 
say? It was stolen from me. 

You are a thief!” 

In an instant she tore it from 
her dress and flung it upon the 
floor. 

The major leaped toward it and picked it up quickly. 

Mary covered her face with her hands, and the crimson 
of her checks shone through her fingers. 

“ Where did you get it ?” again demanded the nuijor. 

“ I will not tell you, sir,” said she, dragging down her 
hands with an effort and clasping them in front of. her. 

“ Then leave this house this instant, and leave it for ever !” 
said the major, wild with passion. 

Tom Willitts entered just as the last words were uttered. 
Mary seemed fainting. He flew to her side as if to defend 
her against her enemy. He did not know the cause of her 
trouble, but he glared at the major as if he could slay him. 
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But as ho tried to jdace his arm around Mary, she shrank 
away from him; and giving him one look of scorn and con- 
temi)t and hatred, she ran from the room. 

From the room to the great door in the hall, which, with 
frantic eagerness, she flung open, and then, without any 
<;overing upon her fair head, hot with shame and disgrace, 
and maddened wdth insult, she lied out into the cold and 
dark and desolate winter's night. 

Scarcely heeding the direction, she reached the river’s 
sljore ; and choosing the hard sand ior a pathway, she hur- 
ried along it. The tide sw'ept up in ceaseless ripples at her 
fc.(;t, the waves bicaking upon the icy fringe of the shore, 
each with a whisper that seemed to tell of her dishonor. 
The wind rustled the sedges upon the banks and tilled them 
with voices that mocked her. The stars that lighted her 
upon her mad journey twinkled through the frosty air with 
an intelligence they had never before posscsscjd. The lights, 
far out upon the river and in the distant town, danced iij) 
and down in the darkness as if beckoning her to come on to 
tlnan and to destruction. 

Her brain was in a whirl. At first she felt an impulse to 
end her misery in the river. One plunge, and all this 
anguish and pain would be biiric<l beneath those restless 
watiTs. Thi*n the hope of vindication flashed upon her 
mind, and the awful sin and the cowardice of self-destruction 
rose vivitlly before her. She would seek her home and the 
mother from wlioiii she should never have gone out. Bhe 
>vould give up happiness and humanity, and hide herself 
from the cold, heartless world for ever. She w'ould have no 
more to do with false friends and false lovers, but would shut 
herself away from all this deceit and treachery and unkind- 
ness, and nevermore trust any human beiug but her own 
dear mother. 

And so, over the sandy beacb, through mire and mud, 




Jior hair <li>:lievclt‘<l and tossod about by tlio riotous wind, 
but wi til n<.»t :i tour upon hor wliilc face, slio struggloil on- 
ward through the night, until, exhausted with her journey, 
her wild passion and her misery, she reached her mother \s 
lionse, and entering, clasped her arms about her mothcr^a 
neck, and with a sob fell fainting at her feet. 

55s :je Jfe SK 

There was an end to merriment at the Newton mansion. 
AVheii Mary ran IVoni the room, the company stood f<jr a 
moment amazed and bewuldered, while tlui major, raging 
with ]iassion, yet half ashamed of his furious conduct, w’alked 
rapidly up and down the stage, attempting to explain the. 
theft to his guests and to justify his conduct. But Tom 
Willitts, shocked at the cruel treatment he had received 
from Mary, yet filled with righteous indignation at the 
major’s violence, interrupted his first utterance. 
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You are a coward and a brute, sir ; and old as you are, 
I will make you answer for your infamous treatment of that 
young girl.’’ 

And before the major could reply he dashed out to pursue 
IMary and give her his protection. He sought her in vain 
upon the highway ; and filled with bitterness, and wondering 
why she had so scorned him, he trudged on through the 
darkness, peering about him vainly for the poor girl for 
whom ho would have sacrificed his life. 

“ Perhaps it was merely a jest,” suggested Mrs. Willitts. 
** I think Mary wholly incapable of theft. She never could 
have intended seriously to keep the brooch.” 

“ A pretty serious jest,” said the major, ** to break into ray 
desk three days ago. It’s the kind of humor that jiuts peo- 
ple in jail.” 

“My theory about the matter,” said the doctor, “is this: 
Hho cither W’as made the victim of a pretty ugly practical 
joke, or else some one stole the jewel from you and gave it 
to her to get her into trouble.” 

“ I dou’t believe anything of the kind,” said the major. 

“ It must be so. If she liad stolen it, she certainly Avould 
not have worn it in your 2)rcsencc this evening. It is absurd 
to supj)ose such a thing. Taking this theory — ” 

“ Hang theorizing !” oxelaimcd the major, seeing the force 
of this suggestion, but more angry that he was driven to 
admit it to his own mind. “ She is a thief, and as sure as I 
live she shall either confess, tell how she got the jewel or go 
to prison.” 

“ And as sure as I live,” said the doctor, grown indignant 
^and serious, “ I will unravel this mystery and clear this in- 
nocent girl of this most infamous and wicked imputation.” 

“ Do it if you can !” said the major, and turned his back 
upon him contemptuously. 

The doctor left the house, and the company dispersed, 
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oaj^cr gossips, all of them, to toll the story far and wido 
thiM>iigiiout the community before to-niorrow’s noon. 

:ic 

When Mary had revived and tf)ld, in broken words, the 
^story of her misery and disgrace, her mother soothed and 
<*oinfortcd her with the assurance that she should never leave 
her again ; and while she denounced Major Nt^wton’s eoiuliK^^ 
bitterly, she said he would find that he had Jiiade a mistak*^ 
and would clear her of the charge. 

‘‘ But he will not lind it out, mother.” 

“ Why? Where did you get the brooch, Mary?” 

“Do not ask me, mother; J cannot, cannot tell you.” 

“ Had you merely picked it and ])ut it on in jest ?” 

“No, no,” said ISlary, “it was given to me, I cannot tell 
by w'hom, and I thought it was mine. It was cruel, cruel!” 
and her tears came again. 

“ And wdio was it that did so vile a thing ?” asked her 
motlicr. 

“ Mother, T cannot tell even j^ou that.” 

“But, Mary, this is foolish. You must not, for your own 
sake, for mine, hide the name of this criminal.” 

“ 1 will never, never tell. I wdll die first.” 

“ Was it Tom Willitts?” 

“ You must not question me, mother,” said Mary, firmly. 
“If the person who betrayed me is cowardly enough to plac(» 
me in such a position, and then to stand coldly by and w it' 
ness my shame, I am brave enough and true enough to 
bear the burden. I w’ould rather have this misery than 
his conscience.” 

Tom Willitts knocked at the door. 

“ If it is Tom Willitts, mother,” said Mary, rising, “ tell 
him I will not sco him. Tell him never to come to this 
house again. Tell him,” she said, her eyes glowing wdth 
excitement, and stamping her foot upon the floor, “ tell him I 
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hate him — hate him for a false, mean villain !” and she fell 
ba(?k upon the chair in a wild passion of tears. 

Mrs. Engle met Tom at the door. lie was filled with 
anxiety and terror, but he rejoiced that Mary was safe. 
Mrs. Engle told him that Maiy refused to see him. Ho 
was smitten with anguish, and begged for a single word 
.with her. 

“Do you know anything about this wicked business, Mr. 
Willitts?” asked ^Irs. Engle, suspicious, because of Mary’s 
W'ords, that Tom was the criminal. 

“ Upon my honor I do not. I heard Major Newton’s 
language, and saw the brooch upon the floor; and when 
^lary fled from me, I pursued her, wondering what it all 
meant.” 

“ She evidently suspects you of having been the cause of 
the trouble. Provo that you were not. Until then she will 
not SCO you. I beg you, for yourself and her, to tell the 
truth about this, if you know it, or at least to persist till you 
discover it. 

Tom went away distrGs.sed and confounded. Bhe sus- 
pected him. No wonder, then, she had spurned him so 
rudely. He thought the matter over, and could arrive at 
no solution of the difliculty. He had sent her a bracelet 
Avhich she had promised to wear, but she had not W'orn it. 
It was impossible that this brooch could have been substi- 
tuted. No, his own servant had given it to her, and brought 
her thanks in return. Besides, who could be base enough to 
play such a dastardly trick upon a pretty young girl ? Ho 
could not master the situation ; and in his trouble he ■went 
the next morning to Dr. Kicketts. 

The doctor was equally puzzled, but he was certain that 
there was foul play somewhere. He had pledged himself to 
unravel the mystery, and he began the work by visiting 
Mary. Alone, he went to her house. He found it in 
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strange commotion. Mrs. Engle was sitting upon tlio sofa, 
crying bitterly ; Mary, with jjale, sad face, but with an air 
of determination, confronted an obsequious man, who, with 
many apologies and a manner that proved tliat he was 
ashamed of his business, extended a paper toward her, and 
requested her to accompany him. 

It was a constable with a warrant for her arrest. 

Nearly five weary months were to pass before the cruel 
time of the trial. Er. Ricketts busied himself examining 
every one who could possibly have been connected with the 
afiair of the brooch, but with no result but a deeper mystery. 
Tom’s servant swore that he had given the bracelet into 
Mary’s own hand. Two of the house servants at Major 
Newton’s were present at the time, and they were certain 
the package was not broken. jVLiry’s thimble had been 
found under the broken desk in which the brooch was kept, 
and the housemaid had discovered a chisel secreted behind 
some books in the bookcase in her room. 

The evidence, slight though it was, pointed to Mary as 
the criminal, despite the absurdity of the supposition, in 
view of the manner in which she had worn Jie jewel. Mary 
herself preserved an obstinate silence, refusing to tell how 
or where or from whom she procured the fatal brooch. The 
doctor was bewildered and confounded, and ho at last gave 
up his inquiries in despair, hoping, for a gracious verdict 
from the jury at the trial. 

Through all the weary time Mary kept closely at home, 
secluded from friends and acquaintances. Indeed, visitors 
were few in number now. She was in humble circumstances, 
and she was in disgrace. Society always accounts its mem- 
bers guilty until their innocence is proved. There were 
people in the town who had been jealous of her beauty, 
her popularity, her place in the affections of rich Tom Wil- 
litts, and these did not hesitate to hint, with a sneer, that 
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they bad alway.s doubted the reported excellence of I^Iary 
Kngle, and to lussert their b(;lief in licr guilt. 

Toni Willittri ^vaa nearly crazed about her treatment of 
him and the. ignominy that was heaiied u])()n her, AVitli 
IJr. llickettri and Dick ^s’ewton, who professed intense anxi- 
ety to help solve the niatler, he strove valiantly to clear her 
of tlu‘. charge, but without avail. 

Tlu; day (d the trial <*anie. The court-room was crowded. 
Able lawyers oji both sides sparri'd with each other, as able 
lawyers do, but the heart of the prosecuting attoriuy was 
evidently not Avith his work. Ills duly Avas clear, lanvovcr, 
and the ('vhlenci^ Avas overwhelming. 'J'ho dedem^e had 
nothing to oiler Imt IMary’s gc/od character and her ap- 
pcariiiKjo before the company Avitli the broocli upon her 
person. 

Tlic judge Avaa compelled to instruct the jury against the 
prisoner. An hour of anxious sus2>cuse, and they returned 
a verdict of guilty.” 

JVtrs. Diigle began to sob violently. ^Mary ilrcAV her A^eil 
aside from a face that was ashen Avliite, but not a muscle 
qui\^ercd until the judge i^ronoimced the sc^ntonee : 

“ Costs of jwosccutiou, a line of one hundred dollars, 
tw^'cnty lashes upon the bare hack on the {Saturday fol- 
loAA’ing, and imprisonment for one year.” 

Mary fell to the iloor insensible, ami Dr. Iti('kctts, raising 
Inn* in his arms, api>licd restoratives, fc^he Avas removed to 
the jail to await her punishment. 

The doctor mounted his horse and sped aAA’ay in hot haste 
forty miles to DoA’^cr. He had influence Avith the gOA’^eriior. 
Ho Avould procure a pardon, and then ha\’e Mary taken 
away from the scene of her tribulation — wlicnci her suflering 
and disgrace would he forgotten, and she A\'ould be at peace 
He Avas unsuccessful. The governor Avas a just, not a mer- 
ciful, man. The laAv h»ad been outraged. TavcIvc good pieii 
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and true had paid so. If people cominitted crinie?, they tmiat 
piihinit to the pc'iialty. Ho<.*iety must ])e ]irot('i*ted. The in- 
telligt'iice, and pocial position of the eriiniiuil only nuule the 
ihniiands of justice more imperative. If hi' |)ardone<l iVIary 
I 'ngle, moil ivould rightly say that the poor and IViendlosH 
and Aveak Avea'O punished, Avhile the influential and rich (\s- 
eapod file law. lie must do his duty to Dclawari- and to lii'i* 
]){‘ople. Tie could not grant the pardon. 

But there was to he another apjioal to exoeiitive mercy. 
It was the night before the punishment. The elector sat in his 
parlor, before the glowing fire in tlio grate, and wit li his head 
resting upon his hand he thought sadly of the jiitiful scene 
ho had witnessed in the jail from whicli lie had just come — 
of Mary, in the <lamp, narrow cell, bearing lierself like a 
hc'roine through all this terrible trial, and still kee]>ing a 
s(‘cret Avhieh the doctor felt ciirtaiii Avould give her back hi*r 
IVck (lorn and her good name il*it could be disclosed ; of* INIrs. 
Ihi 'le, full of despair anil terror, crying bitterly over the 
shame and disgrai^e tJiat had come n[)on her child, and 
whicli would be increased beyond endiiranci' on the morrow. 

As the doctor’s kind old lu'art grew hi'avy Avith these 
thoughts, and from the bewildering maze of circumstances he 
tried to evolve some theory that salvation, Dick 

^scAvton entered. 

He was haggard and pale, and his eyes Avere cast down to 
the floor. 

“Why, Dick, Avhat’s the matter?” asked the doctor. 

“ Dr. llicketts, I have come to make a shameful con- 
fession. I — ” 

“ Well ?” said the doctor, suspiciously and im}Aaticntly, as 
Hick’s voice faltered. 

“ I will not hesitate about it,” said Dick, hurriedly ; “ I 
am afraid it is even now too late. I stole the diamond 
brooch.” 
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“ What?*^ cxclaiinccl the doctor, jiinipiug to his feet in a 
frenzy of indignant excitement. 

** I am the cause of all this trouble. It was my fault that 
Mary Kngle was accused and convic^ted, and it will be my 
fault if she is punished. Oh, doctor, cannot something be 

done to save her ? I never 
intended it should go so 
far.” 

You infamous scoun- 
drel !” said the doctor, un- 
able to restrain his scorn 
and contempt ; “ why dul 
you not say this before? 
Why did you permit all 
this misery and shame to 
fall upon the defenceless 
head of a woman for whom 
an honest man should havo 
sacrificed his very life? How 
was tliis villainy consum- 
mated? Tell me, quickly!” 

The poor wretch sank upon his knees, and with a trem- 
bling voice exclaim e<l, 

“I loved her. I hated Tom Willitts. He sent her a 
bracelet. I knew it would come. I broke open father’s 
cabinet and took his brooch. With threats and money I 
induced Tom’s servant to lend me the box for a few moments 
before ho entered the house. I placed the brooch in it. She 
thought it came from Tom, and she resolved to die rather 
than betray him, although she thinks him the cause of her 
ruin. It was vile and mean and wicked in me, but I thought 
Tom would be the victim, not she; and when the trouble 
came, I could not endure the shame of exposure. But you 
will save her now, doctor, will you not ? I will fly — leave 
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the country — kill myself — anything to prevent this awful 
crime.” 

The miserable man burst into tears. Dr. Kicketts looked 
at him a moment with eyes filled with pity and scorn, and 
then said, 

“ So my theory was right, after all. Come, sir, you will 
go to the governor with me, and we will see if he will grant 
a pardon upon your confession.” 

‘‘ What, to-night ?” asked Dick. 

“ Yes, to-night — now’ ; and it will be well for you and 
your victim if fieet horses carry us to Dover and back 
l)cfore ton to-morrow morning.” 

In five minutes the pair were seated in a carriage, and 
through the black night they sped onward, the one with his 
heart swelling with hoi>e, joy and humanity, the other cow- 
ering in the darkness, full of misery and self-contempt, and 
of liorrible forebodings of the future. 

:(( 3|( 9i( He :|; 

Saturday morning — a cold, raw, gusty morning in May. 

The town was in a small uproar. Men lounged on the 
porches of the taverns, in front of which their horses w’cro 
liitched, talking politics, discussing crop prospects, the 
])rices of grain, the latest new’s by coach and schooner from 
Philadelphia. Inside the bar-room men w’ere reading news- 
papers a month old, drinking, sw’caring and debating with 
loud voices. 

But the attraction that morning was in another quarter. 
In the middle of the market street there w’as a common — a 
strip of green sod twenty feet wide fringed on either side w’ith 
a row of trees. In the centre of this stood the whipping-post 
and pillory. 

The hour of ten tolled out from the steeple dow’ii the 
street. It was the same bell that called the people together 
on Sunday to worship God and to supplicate his mercy. It 
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was a bell of various uses. It summoned the saints to prayer 
-and tlie sinners to punishment. 

At its earliest stroke the jailer issued from the prison with 
ii Ihrlorn-lookhig wliitc man in his clutches. lie hurried his 
prisoner up the Judder, and prepared to fasten him in the pih 
lory. The boys below collected in knots, and fingered the mis- 
siles in their hands. The jailer descended. A boy lifted his 
hand and flung a rotten egg at the pilloried wretch. It hit 
him squarely in the face, and the feculent contents streamed 
down to his chin. That was the signal. dead cats, 

mud, stones, tufts of sod and a multitude of filthy things 
were showered \:poii the jiriv'^on^r, until the platfn’m was 
covered w'ith the debris. Ho yelled with pain, and si rove 
vainly to shake from his face the blood tliat streamed forth 
from the cut skin and the filth that be- 
smeared it. The crowd hooted at him and 
laughed at his cH<)rts, and called him vile 
names, and jested with him about his 
wooden collar and cuffs, and no human 
heart in all that jussembly had any pity for him. For an 
hour he stood there, enduring inconceivable torture. When 
the stetqde clock slrinrk eleven, he was taken put in wretched 
plight, almost helpless and sorely wounded. Ko more pil- 
lory that day. It Avas the turn of the w’hipping-post now. 
Tliere were tAvo AAonicn to be Avhippcd, one of them white, 
the other black. AVe knoAV Avho the Avhitc AA-oman Avas. 

The negro Avas to suffer first. She Avas dragged from thejail 
Avild Avith fright and apprehension. Around her legs a soiled 
skirt of calico dangled. About her naked body, stripped 
for the sacrifice, a fragment of carpet Avas hung. The jailer 
bn)Ught her by main force to the post through the jeering 
croAvd, and while she begged wildly, almost incoherently, for 
mercy, promising vague, impossible things, the officer of the 
law clasped the iron cufia about her uplifted hands, so that 
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felie was compelled to stand upon her toes to escape unendur- 
able agony. The blanket was torn IVom her shoulders, and 
with dilated eyes glistening with terror, she turned her head 
half around to where the sherifi* stood, ready to execute the 
law. 

This virtuous officer felt the sharp thongs of his “cat’' 
complacently as he listened wdtli dull ear t«) the incessant 
prayers of the woman; and when the jailer said, “iA)rty 
lashes, sherifi',” the cat was swung slowly up, and the ends 
of the lashes touched the victim’s back, bringing blood at the 
first blow. 

The crowd laughed and applainled. The sheriff accepted 
the applause with the calm indiflerencc of a man who feels 
the greatness of his office and has confidence in his own 
skill. 

As the lashes came thick and fast, the skin swelled up 
into thick purple ridges, and then tlic blood s])urt(id out in 
crimson streams, flowing down upon the wnjtchod skirt and 
staining it with a new and dreadful liiio. Tlic woman’s 
piercing screams rang out upon the air and filleil some kind 
he arts with tender pity. But as it was a “ nigger,” the tend- 
ency to human kindness was smothcrcMl. 

Boueath the blows she writhed and eontort(;d and shrank 
forNvard, until at last, faint with loss of blood, with terrible 
pain and nervous exhaustion, she sank helplessly dow'ii and 
hung by lier arms alone. At first the slieriff thought he 
would postpone the rest of the punishment until she rt^covered.’ 
But there were only five more lashes to be given, and he con- 
cluded that it would be as well to finish up the job. They 
W'cre inflicted upon the insensible form, and then the jailer 
came forward with a pair of shears. The sheriff took them 
coolly and clipped away a portion of the woman’s ears. Her 
hands were then unshackled; and bleeding, mutilated, uncon- 
scious, she was carried into the prison. 
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Her agonized erics had penetrated those walls already and 
brought a whiter hue to the ])alc checks of the woman who 
by this ignominy had learned her sisterhood with the poor 
black. Tliere were tw'o other w’omcn in the cell, Mrs. liinglo 
and Mrs. AVillitts. The Ibrincr controlled herself for her 
daughter’s sake, but dared speak word to her. Mrs. 
Willitts, through her tears, tried to comfort Mary as with 
hesitating hands she disrobed her for her torture: 

“ The day will come, Mary dear, when you wdll be vindi- 
cated, and these wicked men will hide th(,‘ir heads with bitter 
shame and humiliation, lint bear n]> bravely, dear. Have 
good courage through it all. Perhaps it wall not be so hard. 
‘ Tliough there bo heaviness for a night, joy cometh in the 
morning.’ We will all be happy togcjther yet some day.” 

Mary Kngle stood there, speech h‘ss, statue-like, immov- 
able, as they took aw’ay her garments, and her fair white 
skin glistened in the dim light. 

It was almost time. The blacjk woman was being dragged 
through the door to the next cell. The murmur of tlui crowd 
came up from the street. Mrs. AVillitts placed the blanket 
upon those ivory shoulders, and ^bary, turning to her mo- 
ther, flung her arms about her and kissed her. In a whisper 
she said, 

“ 1 shall di(?, mother. I wdll not live through it. I will 
never see you again.” 

Jiul there w'as not a tear in her eye. Wrapping the blanket 
tightly about her, wnth the calmness of despair she prepared 
to step from the cell at tlic call of the impatient jailer. 

A great conmiotioii in the streets. The noise of horse’j 
hoofs. A din of voices ; then a wild cheer. 

Dr. Ricketts dashed in, flourishing a paper in his hand. 

“ She is pardoned ! pardoned I” he shouted ; “ go back ! 
take her back !” he said as the jailer laid his hand upon 
Mary. “ See this I” and he flung the paper open in his face. 
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The long agony was over, and the reaction was so great 
that Mary Engle, hardly conscious of the g{)()d tiling that 
had happened to her, and not fully realizing i he events by 
which lier innocence was proved, stood stupefied and bewil- 



dered. Then she felt faint, and laying her ui^on the low 
h(’cl, they told her all the story; and when the doctor said 
that Tom was not a guilty man, she turned lu‘r face to the 
^xall to hide the blinding tears, and she muttered : 

“Thank God! thank God for that!” 

As she came out of the prison doors, leaning on the doc- 
tor’s arm, the crowd, now largely increased, hailed her with 
a hurl ah, but Mary drew her veil over her face and shud- 
dered as she thought how these very people had assembled 
to see her flogged. 
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“ It is my Uieory, my dear,” said the doctor, ** that human 
beings are equally glad when their fellow-creatures get into 
trouble and when they get out of it.” 

Back onco again in her old home, Mary was besieged by 
friends whost regard had suddenly assumed a violent form, 
and who were now eager to congratulate her upon her vin- 
dication. 

Tom Willitts came to the door and inquired for Mrs. 
Englo- 

“ Can I come in now ?” he inquired, with a glow upon his 
face. 

lie did go in, and there, before them all, he clasped Mary 
in his arms, Avhile slic begged him to forgive her for all the 
suffering she had caused him. 

But Tom wanted to be forgiven, too ; and as both confessed 
guilt, repentance and an earnest wish to be merciful, they 
W'ero soon better friends than ever. 

“ I used to love you,” said Tom, ** but now I worship you 
for your heroism and your sacrifice for me.” 

There was another visitor. Old Major Newton entered 
the room, hat in hand, and with bowed head. The lines in 
his face were deeper and harder than usual, but he looked 
broken and sad. 

He Avent up to Mary and said as he stood before her with 
downcast eyes : 

“ I have come to ask pardon for my brutality and cruelty. 
The injury I did to you I can never atone for. I shall carry 
my remorse to the grave. But if you have any word of pity 
for an old^ man Avhose son has fled from home a scoundrel 
and a villain, and -who stands before you broken-hearted, 
ready to kiss your feet for your angelic goodness and your 
noble self-sacrifice, say it, that I may at least have that 
comfort in my desolation.” 

And Mary took the old man’s hard hand? in hers and 
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^poke kind and gentle words to liim; and with tears coursing 
down liis rough cheeks, he kissed 
Iier <lainty fingers and went out, 
jind back to his forlorn and 
wretched home. 

There was another Christmas 
night a few months later, and 
this time the merry-making was 
going on iu tlie Willitts mansion. 

There were two brides there. 

Mary and Tom Willitts were 
busy helping the children with their Christmas games, and 
keeping up the excitement as if no sorrow had ever come 
across their path ; while seated at the upper end of the room, 
J )r. Kieketts and his w ife (Mrs. Engle that had been), looking 
upon the younger pair with pride and pleasure, touched only 
now and then with a sad memory of the troubled times that 
were gone by for ever. 

And when the games were all in full progress, Tom and 
his wife watehed them for a while, and then he drew her 
arm tlirougli his, and they went to the porch and looked out 
up<m the riv'cr beating up against the iec-bound shore, just 
as it did on that night one year ago. But it had a different 
language to idary's ears now. it was full of music, but 
innsic that seemed in a minor key, as the rcmombrance 
of that wild flight along the shore came up vividly iu her 
niind. 

K^either spoke for a while, but each knew that the thoughts 
of the other went over all the misery and terror of the po^t, 
only to rest satisfied with the calm, sweet happiness of the 
present. Mary, clasping her husband’s arm tighter in her 
grasp, looked with unconscious eyes out ove^' the broad 
river, while her lips slowly repeated that grand old hymn of 
comfort and hope : 
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“ Tliero is a day of peace and rest 

For sorrow’s dark and dreary night ; 
Though grief may bide an evening gucst^ 
Yet joy shall come with morning light. 

'‘The light of smiles shall beam again 

From lids that now o’erllow with tcara^ 
.AjkI weary days of woe and pain 
Are earnests of sereuer years.'' 




CHAPTER XV 


A VEitY Disaoreeahle Predicament — Wild Kxudtattoh OP 
Parker — He makes an Important Announcement — An 
Interview with the Odd Man — The Embarrassment of 
Mr. Sparks, and how he Overcame it — A Story of 
Bishop Potts — The Miseries op too much Marriage — - 
How Potts Suffered, and what his I^nd was. 

AST evening, after waiting until 
eleven o’clock for Mr. Parker 
to come homo, I went to bed. 
I had hardly composed my- 
self for slumber when 1 thought 
I heard the door-bell ring ; and 
supposing Bob had forgotten 
his latch-key, I descended for 
the purjjose of letting him in. 
When I opened the door, no 
one was upon the porch ; and 
although I was dressed simply 
in a night-shirt, I stepped out 
just beyond the doorway for 
the purpose of ascertaining if 
1 could see any one who might have pulled the bell. Just 
as I did so the wind banged the door shut, and as it closed 
It caught a portion of my raiment which was fluttering 
about, and held it fast. I was somewhat amused at first, 
and I laughed as I tried to pull the muslin from the 'door ; 
but after making very violent exertion for that purpose, 1 

Q 
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discovered that -he material would not slip through. Tho 
garment was held so firmly that it could not possibly be re- 
moved. Then I determined to 
reach over to the other side of 
the doorway and pull the bell, in 
the hope that some one would 
hear i- and come to my assist- 
ance, But to my dismay I 
found that the doorway was so 
wide that even with the most 
desperate effort I could not suc- 
ceed in touching the bell-knob 
with the lijjs of my fingers. 

Monntime, I was beginning to 
freeze, for the night was very 
^ cold, and my legs and feet were 

v/holly unprotected. 

At bust a hiip])y thought 
struck me. I might very 
easily creep out of tlio shtrt 
and leave it hanging in the 
door until T rang the bell, 
and then I could sli]j back 
again and await the result. 

Accordingly, I began to 
Avithdraw from the gar- 
ment, and I had just freed 
myself from it and Avas 
about to pull the bell Avhen 
I heard some one coming 
down the street. As the 
moon was shining brightly, 

I became panic-stricken, 
and hurried into the garment again. In my confusion 1 got 
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ft on backward, and found myself with my face to the wall ; 
and then the person who was coming turned down the street 

just above my house, and didn’t 
pass, after all. 

I was afraid to try the ex- 
periment again, and I deter- 
mined to shout for help. I ut- 
tered one cry, and waited for a 
response. It was a desperately 
cold jiight. I think the air 
must have been colder than 
it ever was before in the his- 
tory of this continent. I stamped 
my fotit in order to keep the 
blood in circulation, and then I 
shouted again for assistance. 
The river lay white and glistening in the light of the moon, 
^md so clear was the atmosphere, so lustrous the radiance of 
the orb above, that I could plainly distinguish the dark line 
of the Jersey shore. It was a 
magnificent spectacle, and I 
should have enjoyed it intensely 
iP I had had my clothing on. 

Tlien I began to think how 
very odd it was that a man’s 
appreciation of the glorious 
majesty of nature should bo 
dependent upon his trousers ! 
how strange it was that cold 
legs should prevent an immor- 
tal soul from having felicity! 

Man is always prosaic when he 
is uncomfortable. Even a slight 
indigestion is utterly.destructive of sentiment. I defy man 
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to enjoy tlic fruitiest poetry while his corns hurt him, or to 
feel a genuine impulse of afGsetion while he has a severe cold 
in his head. 

Then I eried aloud again for help, and an immediate re- 
sponse came from Cooley’s new dog, which leaped over the 
fence and behaved as if it meditated an assault upon my 

defenceless calves. I was 
relieved from this dreadful 
situation by Bob, who came 
up the street whistling and 
singing in an especially joy- 
ous manner. H e was a 
little frightened, I think, 
when ho saw a figure in 
Avhito upon the porch, and 
he paused for a moment be- 
fore opening the gate, but 
ho entered when I called bj 
him ; and unlocking the door 
with his key, he released me, 
and went up stairs laughing 
heartily at my mishap. 

I was about to retire when I heard a series of extraordinary 
sounds in Bob’s room overhead, and I thought it worth while 
to go uj) and ascertain what was going on. Standing out- 
side the door, I could hear Bob chuckling 
and making use of such exclamations as, 

“ Bul-l-e-C'C ! Ha ! ha ! All right, my 
boy! All right! You’ve fixed that, I guess! 

Bul-l-e-e-c-f-c /” 

Then he seemed to be executing a hornpipe 
in his stockings upon the carpet ; and when this 
exercise was concluded, he continued the con- 
versation with himself in such tones as these : 
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“ How are you, Smiley I No chance, hadn’t I? Couldn’t 
make it, couldn’t I ? I know 
a thing or two, I reckon. 

How are you. Lieutenant 
8mil-c-e-e-e ! Ha I ha I I’ve 
settled your case, I guess, 
my boy I Bully for you, 

Parker! You’ve straight- 
ened that out, anyhow. Yes, 
sir ! Ha ! ha I Fol de rol de 
rol dc rol,” etc., etc. (second 
pci-formance of the hornpipe, 
accompanied by whistling 
and new expressions of in- 
toiise satisfaction) . 

I went down stairs with a 
solemn conviction that Mr. 

J’arker had explained himself to Miss Magruder, and had 
received an answer from her that was wholly satis- 
factory. I did not reveal the secret to Mrs. Adder, 
concluding that it would be better to permit Bob 
to do that himself in the morning. 

Parker rose about two hours earlier than usual, 
and I entertain a suspicion that he expended a portion of 

J the time in going down the street to examine 
the exterior of Mr. Magruder’s house. It 
X probably gave him some satisfaction merely to 
^ view the tenement wherein his fair enslaver 
reposed. He came to the breakfast-table with 
a radiant countenance, and it was evident that 
he would be unable to contain the news lor 
SK many moments longer. In order to prepare 
the way for him, I asked him : 

« Why were you so late last night, Bob?” 
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" Oil, I had some important business on hand. Dig things 
have been happening ; I have some news to tell you.” 

“Another raijroad accident?” I asked, carelessly, “or a 
riot in Philadelphia?” 

“Riot? nol- Thunder!” exclaimed Dob; “nothings of 
that kind. It’s something more important. You know old 
Hrniley — Fiji Island 'Smiley ? Well, I’ve floored him; I’ve 
laid him out' flat ; I’ve knocked him into diminutive smith- 
ereens.” 

“Plad a personal encounter with the lieutenant?” I asked, 
gravely. 

“No, w*/ better than that. I’ve cut him out down at 
Magruder’s. Dessic and I are engaged ! What tlo you 
think of that, JVfax ?” 

“Think of it? Why, I congratulate you heartily. You 
Jiavc secured a treasure.” 

“ And I congratulate you, too,” said Mrs. A. “ Bessie is 
a very flue girl, and will make you a good wife.” 

“ That’s what I think about it,” observed Mr. Parker. 

“ I am very glad Liieutenant Smiley didn’t succeed there,” 
said JNIrs. A. 

“ Smiley ! Smiley !” exclaimed Bob, scornfully. “ Why, 
he never had the ghost of a chance. Bessie* told me last 
night she despised him. She wouldn’t look at such a man 
as he is.” 

“ Not while such men as you are around, at any rate, I 
suppose ?” 

“ When are you going to speak to Bessie’s father ?” asked 
Mrs. Adelcr. 

A cloud suddenly passed over Bob’s face, and he said : 

“ I don’t know. I have to do it, I s’pose, but I hate it 
Worse than I can tell you. I believe I’d rather propose to 
a woman a dozen times than to broach the matter to a stem 
parent once. It’s all well enough to express your feelings 
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to a woman who loves you ; but when you come to explain 
the matter to a cold-blooded, matter-of-fac-i old man who is 
as prosy as a boiled turnip, it seems kind of ridiculous/’ 

“ Why don’t you speak to Mrs. Dr. Magrader, then ? She 
is a power in that family.” 

** i^o ; I’ll talk to Mr. Magruder. It’s hard, but it luis to 
be done. And see here. Max, don’t you poke fun at !Mrs. 
]\Iagrudcr. She’s a first-rate woman, and those things Dr. 
Jones told about her arc the most rascally kind of lies. If 
you’ll excuse me, I’ll go down and sec the old man now. I 
Jiiight as well settle the thing at once.” 

This evening, while wc \vcre waiting for tea, Bob made a 
report. The i)aternal Magruder, it seems, had already con- 
sidered the subject carefully, and w’as not by any means as 
much surprised by ]Mr. Barker’s statement as the latter ex- 
pected he would be. Bob was amazed to find that although 
the old gentleman during the courtship had aj)peared wholly 
unconscious of the fact that his daughter vvas j^articularly 
intimate with the youth, yet somehow he seemed now to 
have had all the time a very clear perception of the state of 
the ease. 

“ I thought he would get excited and, maybe, show a lit- 
tle emotion,” said Bob, “but blame me if he didn’t sit there 
and take it as coolly as if such things happened to him every 
day. And you know, when I began to tell him how much I 
thought of Bessie, he soused down on me and brought me 
back to j>rose with a question about the size of my income. 
But it’s all right. He said he ^vould be glad to have me a 
member of his family, and then he called in Bessie, and gave 
us a kind of a blessing and advised us not to be in a hurry 
about getting married.” 

“Very good advice, too. There is no need of haste. 
You ought to have plenty of time to think the matter 
over.” 
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“ Think it over !” exclaimed Bob, indignantly. “ Why, 1 
’ have thought it over. You don’t suppose I’d be such a 
fool as to engage myself to a girl without thinking seriously 
about it?” 

“ Certainly not ; but marriage is a very solemn thing, and 
it should be undertaken advisedly. It is probable, I sup- 
pose, that you would never, under any circumstances, marry 
any woman but Bessie Magruder V* 

“Nev-cr; no, never!” 

“You don’t believe in second marriages, then?” 

“ Certainly not ” 

“ They do get a man into trouble very often. Did I ever 
tell you about old Sparks, of Pencadder Hundred ?” 

“ I think not,” said 
Bob. 

“ Well, old Sparks 
was married four 
times ; and several 
years after the death 
of liis last wife they 
started a new cem- 
etery up there at 
Pencadder. Sparks 
bought a lot, and determined to remove his sacred dusl 
from the old graveyard. 

Somehow or other, in 
taking the remains over 
to the cemetery in the 
wagon, they -were hope- 
lessly mixed together, 
so that it w’as utterly 
impossible to tell which 
was which. Any other 
man than Sparks would 
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Bimply have taken the chances of having the reinterments 
properly made. But he was an extremely conscientious 
man ; and when the sepulture was completed, he had a lot of 
new headstones set in, bearing such inscriptions as these: 
‘Here lies Jane (and probably part of Susan) Sparks;* 
‘Sacred to the memory of Maria (to say nothing of Jano 
and Hannah) Sparks.* 

“ * Stranger, paufte and drop a tear. 

For Susan Sparks lies buried here ; 

Mingled, in some perplexing manner. 

With Jane, Maria and portions of Hannah.* 

^ Don’t it seem a little bit rough,** said Bob, ‘‘ to bring in 
such a story as that in connection with my engagement ? I 
don’t like it.** 

“ Pardon me, Bob. Perhaps it was neither gracious nor 
in good taste, but somehow I just hapi)oned to tliink of old 
Sparks at that moment. T am sure, tlioiigh, you w’on*t object 
to another narrative which I am going to read to you upon 
the subject of too frequent marriage. It is the story of Bishop 
I*otts. Do you feel like hearing it?’* 

“Well, no,** said Bob, gloomily, “to tell you the truth, I 
don’t ; but I suppose I will have to hear it, so go ahead.” 

“ Yes, I am going to inflict it upon you whether you want 
it or not. A man who is meditating matriiiiony, and is in 
a hurry, needs the influence of a few * awful examples * to 
induce him to proceed slowly. Here is the story. The 
hero was a dignitary in the Mormon Church, and his sufler- 
ings were the result of excessive marriage. The tale is 
entitled 


“ Bishop Potts. 


“Bishop Potts, of Salt Bake City, was the husband of 
three wives and the flither of fifteen interesting children. 
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Early in the winter the bishop deter- 
mined that his little ones should 
liave a good time on Christmas, so 
he concluded to take a trip down 
to Sail Francisco to see what he 
could find in the shape of toys with 
W’hich to gratify and amuse them. 
The good bishop packed his carpet- 
bag, embraced INIrs. Potts one by one 
and kissed each of her afiectionately, 
anti started iij)on his journey. 

“He was gone a little more than 
a week, when he came back with 
fifteen brass trumpets in his valise 
for his darlings. Tic got out of the train at Salt Lake, 
thinking how joyous it would be at home on Christmas 
morning when the fifteen trumpets should be in operation 
upon difierent tunes at the same moment. But just as he 
entered the depot he saw a group of women standing in the 



ladies’ room apparently w'ait- 
ing for him. As soon as he 
ajiproachcd, the whole twenty 
of them rushed up, threw 
their arms about his nock 
and kissed him, exclaiming: 

“‘Oh, Theodore, we aro 
so, so glad you liave come 
back ! Welcome home! 
Welcome, dear Theodore, to 
the bosom of your family!’ 
and then the entire score of 
them fell upon his neck and 
cried over his shirt front and 
mussed him. 
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“ The bishop seemed surprised and embarrassed. Strugs 
gling to disengage himself, he blusht'd and saul ; 

“ ‘ Really, ladies, this kind of tiling is well enough — it is 
interesting and all that ; but there must be some kind of a 
— that is, an awkward sort of a — excuse me, ladies, but 
there seems to be, as it were, a slight misunderstanding 
about the — I am Bishop Potts.’ 

‘“AVc know it, we know it, dear,’ they exclaimed, in 
chorus, ‘and Ave arc glad to see you safe at home. AV^e havo 
all been very Avell Avhilc you were away, love.’ 

“ ‘ It gratifies me,’ remarked the bishop, ‘ to learn that 
none of you have been a jirey to disease. I am filled with 
serenity Avhcii i contemplate the fact; but really,! do not 
iimlcrstaiid why you should rush into tliis railway station 
and hug me because your livers are active and your digestion 
good. The precedent is batl ; it is dangerous !’ 

Oh, but we didn’t!’ they exclaimed, in chorus. ‘AVc 
came liere to Avelcomc you because you are our husband.’ 

‘“Pardon me, but there must be some little — that is to 
say, as it Averc, I should think not. AVomen, you havo mis- 
taken your man!’ 

“ ‘ dll no !’ they shouted ; ‘ Ave 
Were married to you wdiile you 
were aAvay !’ 

“ ‘ AVhat !’ exclaimed the bish- 
op ; ‘ you don’t mean to say 
that — ’ 

“‘A’^cs, We. Our husband, 

William BroAvn, died on Monday, 
and on Thursday, Brigham had 
a vision in Avhich ho Avas directed 
to seal us to you ; and so he j^er- 
formed the ceremony at once by proxy.’ 

“ ‘ Th-th-th-th-under !’ observed the bishop= 
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“ ‘ And we are all living with you now — we and the dear 
children.’ 

“ ‘ Children ! children !’ exclaimed Bishop Potts, turning 
pale; 'you don’t mean to say that there is a pack of chil- 
dren, too?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, love, but only one hundred and twenty-five, not 
counting the eight twins and the triplet.’ 

“ ‘ Wha-wha-wha-what d’you say ?’ gasped the bishop, in 
a cold perspiration ; ‘ one hundred and twenty-five I One 
hundred and twenty -five children and twenty more wives! 
It is too much — it is awful !’ and the bishop sat down and 
groaned, wdiilc the late Mrs. Brown, the bride, stood around 
in a semicircle and fanned him w'ith her bonnets, all except 
the red-haired one, and she in her trepidation made a futile 
effort to fan him with tlie coal-scuttle. 

“But after a while the bishop became reconciled to his 
vew alliance, knowing well that protests would be unavail- 
ing, so he walked home, holding several of the little hands 
of the bride, while the red-haired woman carried his umbrella 



and marched in front of the parade to remove obstructions 
and to scare off small boys. 

“ AVhen the bishop reached the house, he went around 
among the cradles which filled the back parlor and the two 
second-story rooms, and attempted with such earnestness to 
become acquainted with his new sons and daughters that he 
set the whole one hundred and twenty-five and the twins to 
crying, while his own original fifteen stood around and 
swelled the volume of sound. Then the bishop went out 
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and sat on the garden fence to whittle a stick 
and solemnly think, while Mrs. Potts distrib- 
uted herself around and soothed the children. 

It occurred to the bishop while he mused, out 
there on the fence, that he had not enough 
trumpets to go around among the children as the family 
now stood ; and so, rather than seem to be partial, he deter- 
mined to go back to San Francisco for one hundred and 
forty-four more. 

“ So the bishop repacked his carpet-bag, and began again 
to bid farewell to his family. He tenderly kissed all of the 
Mrs. Potts who Avcrc at home, and started for the depot, 
while Mrs. Potts stood at the various windows and \vaved 
her handkerchiefs at him — all 
except the woman with the 
wal-in hair, and she, in a fit 
of absent-mindedness, held one 
of the twins by the leg and 
]>raudished it at Potts as he 
ll('d down the street toward the 
railway station. 

The bishop reached San 
Francisco, completed his pur- 
chases, and was just about to 
get on the train with his one 
hundred and forty-four trum- 
pets, when a telegram was handed him. It contained in- 
formation to the effect that the auburn-haired Mrs. Potts 
had just had a daughter. This induced the bishop to 
return to the city for the purpose of purchasing an addi- 
tional trumpet. 

"On the following Saturday he returned home. As he 
approached his house a swarm of young children flew out 
of the front gate and ran toward him, shouting, * There’s pa! 
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}icre comes ])a! Oh, pa, but wc’rc glad to sec yon! Hur- 
rah for pa !' etc., etc. 

“The bishop looked at the cliildren as they flocked 
around lihn and clung to his legs and coat, and was aston- 
ished to perceive that they wore neither his nor the late 
Brown’s. He said, " You youngsters have made a mis- 
take ; I am not your father and the bishop smiled good- 
naturedly. 

“ ‘ Oh yes, you arc, though !’ screamed the little ones, in 
chorus. 



■‘‘But I say I am not,’ said the bishop, severely, and 
frowning ; ‘ you ought to be ashamed of yourselves. Hon’i 
vou know 'where little story-tellers go? It is scandalous 
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for you to violate the truth in this maimer. My name is 
J'otts.* 

“ ‘Yes, we know it is,’ exclaimed the children — ‘ we know 
it Ls, and so is ours ; that is our name now, too, since the 
wedding.’ 

“‘Since what wedding?’ demanded the bislioj>, turning 
pale. 

“ ‘ Why, ma’s wedding, of course. She was married yes- 
terday to you by Mr. Young, and wo are all Jiving at your 
liouse now with our new little brothers and sisters.* 

“ The bishop sat down on the nearest front-door step and 
wiped away a tear. Then he asked, 

“ ‘Who was your father?* 

“ ‘ Mr. Simpson,’ said the crowd, ‘ and he died on Tues- 
day.’ 

".‘And how many of his infernal old widows — I mean how 
many of your mother — arc there ?’ 

“‘Only twenty-seven,’ replied the children, ‘and there are 
o^dy sixty-four of us, and we arc awful glad you have come 
lionic.’ 

“ The bishop did not seem to be unusually glad ; somehow, 
li(i failed to share the enthusiasm of the occasion. There aji- 
peared to be, in a certain sense, too muith samen(*.ss about 
these surprises ; so he sat there with his hat i)ulled over his 
eyes and considered the situation. Finally, seeing there was 
no help for it, he went up to the house, and forty-eiglit of 
jMrs. Potts rushed up to him and told him how the prophet 
had another vision, in which he was commanded to seal 
Simpson’s widow to Potts. 

“ Then the bishop stumbled around among the cradles to 
his writing-desk. He felt among the gum rings and rattles 
for his letter-paper, and then he addressed a note to Brigham, 
asking him as a personal favor to keep awake until after 
Christmas. * The man must take me for a foundling hospi- 
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tal/ h said. Then the bishop saw clearly enough that if ho 

gave presents to the other 
children, and not to the late 
Simpson’s, the bride would 
make things warm for 
him. So he started again 
for San Francisco for sixty- 
four more trumpets, while 
Mrs. Potts gradually took 
leave of him in the entry — • 
all but the red-}iaired wo- 
man, who was up stairs, and 
who had to be satisfied with 
screeching good-bye at the 
top of her voice. 

On his way home, after 
his last visit to San Francisco, 
the bisliop sat in the car by the side of a man who had loft 
Salt Lake the day before. The stranger was communica- 
tive. In the course of the conversation he remarked to the 
bishop : 

“ ‘ That was mighty pretty little affair up there at the 
city on Monday.’ 

“ * 'SVhat affair ?’ asked Potts. 

“ *■ Why, that wedding ; McGrath’s widow, you know — 
married by proxy.’ 

“ ‘ You don’t say ?’ replied the bishop. ‘ I didn’t know 
McGrath was dead.’ 

“‘Yes; died on Sunday, and that night Brigham had a 
vision in which he was ordered to seal her to the bishop.’ 

“ ‘ Bishop !’ exclaimed Potts. ‘ Bishop I What bishop ?’ 

“ ‘ Well, you sec, there were fifteen of Mrs. McGrath and 
cighty-two children, and they shoved the whole lot off on old 
ic^otts. Perhaps you don’t know him ?' 
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Tlic bishop gave a 
wild shriek and writhed 
upon the floor as if he 
had a fit. When he re- 
covered, he leaped from 
the train and -walked 
back to San Francisco, 
lie afterward took the 
first steamer for Peru, 
w here he entered a mon- 
astery and became a celibate. 

“ His carj^et-bag w^as sent on to his family. 

the balance of the trumpets. On (Jliristnias 
morning they W'ere distributed, and in less than 
an hour the entire two hundred and eight chil- 
dren were si(^k from sucking the brass upon 
them. A doctor was called,, and he seemed so 
luiich interested in the family that Brigham divorced Iho 
wliole concern from old Potts and 
annexed it to the doctor, wdio 
immediately lost his reason, and 
would have butchered the entire 
family if the red-haired woman 
and the oldest boy had not march- 
ed him oir to a lunatic asylum, 
where he spent his time trying to 
arrive at an estimate of the num- 

bor of his children by ciphering with an impossible com- 
hiuation of the multiidication table and algebra.” 




“ And now that that’s over,” said Bob, as I folded up the 
tnanuscript, “ will you please to tell me what the sutforiug 
of old Potts has to do with my engagement?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, nothing in particular. I thought 
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perhaps you might feel a sort of general interest in the meTS 
subject of matrimony just now; and at any rate, I wanted 
your opinion of the merit of the story/' 

“ Well, I think it is a pretty poor story. The humor of 
, i : the Mormon business is stale, 

anyhow, and in your hands it be- 
comes absolutely dismal. I can 
write a better Mormon story than 
that myself, and I don't even 
profess to be a scribbler.” 

Tlien Mr. Parker swaggered 
out with the air of a man whoso 
opinions have the weight of a ju- 
dicial decision. I think he lias 
acquired, since his engagement, 
a much greater notion of his im- 
portance than he had before. It 
is remarkable how a youth who 
has succeeded in a love affiiir immediately begins to cherish 
tlie idea that his victory is attributable to the fact that he 
possesses particularly brilliant qualities of some kind. Bob 
was the humblest man in Delaware a week ago ; to-day he 
walks about with such an air as he might have had if ho 
ha<l just won the battle of Waterloo. 





CHAPTER XVT. 


Old Fort Kasimir two Centuries Aoo — The Gorlins op thb 
Lane — An Outrage upon Pitman’s Cow — The Judge 

DlSt:USSES THE SuHJECT OF PlTTF.US IIoW CoOLEY GAME 

Home — Titrnino off the Gas — A Frightffe Accident 
IN THE Argus Offk’E — The Teuriijue Fate of AuuninAUD 
Watson — How Mr. Bergner taught Sunday-school. 

IlCN tho people of our vil- 
liige are in tho mood to rc- 
lleet upon antiquity, when 
they feel as if they woulil 
like to meditate upon the 
heroic deeds that have been 
achieved in this kindly old 
place by the mighty men of 
valor who s\vaggered and 
swore and fought here a 
hundred years before tlie 
w'ar of tlie Rcvol::i,iou was 
dreamed of, they turn from 
the street down the gentle 
slope of the liighway which 
runs by the river ; and when they have w’aiidcred on a brief 
distance beyond the present confines of tho town, they reach 
old Fort Lane. It is but a little stretch of greensward, 
gashed by the wheels of vehicles and trodden by tho feet of 
wayfarers. It extends from the road eastward for a hundred 
yards, and then it dips downward and ends upon the sandy 
beach of the stream. Here, right upon the edge of the water. 
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once Rtoocl brave old I^ort Kasim ii-jivlLli its guns threatening 
destruction not only to unfriendly vessels which sailed up 
the bay, but absolutely menacing the very town itselC. TIio 
villag(j then was called New Htockliolin. That was the name 
given to it by the Swedes, who perceived what a superb site 
lor a city lay here, and who went to work and built a swarm 
of snug wooden houses. It has had half a dozen other names 
since. AVhen the Dutchmen conquered it, they dubbed it 
Bandhoee, then New Amstel and then Fort Kasimir. After- 
ward it was known as drape Wine lV)int, then as Di‘laware- 
town and linally as New Casth'. Jhit twenty years after the 
Hwedes had settled liere, the Dulehmer. at New York coveted 
the place and the command of the river ; and as an earnest 
of what tliey intended to do, tluy came right hero under the 
very Jiosos of the villagers and built Fort Kasimir. 

1 r‘an imagine how the old fSwedes in the village stood 
over there on the Battery and glowered at the Dutchmen aa 
they labored upon the fort; and it is not dilfi<;ult to conceive 
the terror and dismay that filled those humble little homes 
in New Stockholm when the intruder placed his queer brass 
cannon in the embrasures of the fort after its completion, 
and when he would hurl a ball across the bows of a Swedish 
ship coming up to the town, or would send a shot whistling 
over the roofs of the village itself in(?r(dy to gratify a grim 
humor. I would give a great deal, Mrs. Adder, to have 
hut one day of that distant past recalled ; to sec New Stock- 
liolm and its people as they were; to watch the Dutch chief- 
tain and his handful of men parading aliout in the fort in 
the panoply of war, and boasting of the prowess that dared 
tlius to defy the enemy upon his own threshold. But, alas ! 
look! not one vestige of the ancient battlements remains. 
The grass has grown over the spot whereon they stood, and 
the rolling river has long since buried beneath the sand of its 
shores whatever timbers of the structure touched its waters. 




TITB SITE OF FORT KASIMIR. 
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It would have been forgotten, perhaps, but thnt Irving, with 
tlic humorous pen which traced the history of the Knicker- 
bockers, has given it immortality in the lines that tell how 
the exasperated tiwedes seized the fort and held the Dutch- 
men prisoners, and how, when the news came to IManhattan 
island, the Dutch sent forth a valiant army, which not only 
retook the fortress, but carried away nearly all the villagers. 

There was wild lamentation in the little community upon 
that day as the unha2)py people were torn from their homes 
and sent into exile; and though the historian tolls his talc 
sportively, the story always seemed to me to bo full of 
pathos. 

This place was thronged with strange figures, and it wit- 
nessed some very sad scenes in that far-otftimo. And if the 
traditions of the neighborhood may be believed, those tough 
old warriors even yet have not bi<l farewell for ever to the 
spot. There is no more lighting here, unless when some of 
the village urchins come out to 
have a tussle upon the SAvard, 
and the chimneys t)f the town arc 
unmolested by hostile shot. But 
they do say that sometimes Ave 
may look upon the shad<>AAy out- 
line of the ancient Hollanders 
AA'ho made this their battleground. 

The venturesome Avight Avho comes 
to old Fort Dane at certain seasons 
after nightfall may see headless 
Dutchmen in strange and ghostly 
attire marching up and doAvn the shore, and he may h(*ar 
tlie cry of sentinels, uttered in an unknoAvn tongue, borne 
past him on the w^ind. There are those aa^I.o have listened 
to the noise of cannon balls rolling in the dusk oA’or floors 
which no mortal eye can ever see, and often, Avhen there 
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ghost of that kind really 
turn without his head. 


is a tempest, the booming of 
guns Avill be heard above Iho 
roar of the storm, and froin 
spectral ships floating upon the 
bosom of the river will come 
the wailing voices of W'omeu 
and children who are still sor- 
rowing for their lost homes. 

I do not say that this is so, 
Mrs. Adder ; I merely assert 
the existence of a j)opular the- 
ory to that ctrect. 1 have pri- 
vate doubts if the goblin Duteh- 
nien ever have been seen, and I 
know of no reason W’hy, if a 
mes back to earth, he should re- 


Judge 3’itman has a field that is bounded upon one side 


by the lane, and in this enclosure we found, upon our visit 


to the historic spot, a med- 
itative cow ’Nvith a blind- 
board upon her forehead. 
There Avas nothing especi- 
ally remarkable about the 
board, and yet it has caused 
a great deal of trouble. 
In a recent intervicAV AAith 
me the judge sought to 
console himself for the mis- 
ery created by that blind- 
board by relating the story 
of his sorrow. 



“Adeler,” he said, “you know I joined the tcmx)’ranco 
society a couple o’ months ago, not because I was much 
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ufearcd of gittin* dniiik often, but just to ploase the ob? 
woman. You know how women 
arc — kinder insane on the subject 
of di'inkin’. Well, iny cow had 
a way o’ jumpin’ the fence, an’ 1 
couldn’t do nothin’ to stop her. 

Bhe was the ornaricst critter that 
way that I ever see. So at last 1 
got a blind-board an’ hung it on 
licr horns. That stojjjied her. 

Ihit you know she used to come jam up agin* the fence au’ 
stand there for hours ; an’ one day one o’ them vagahoiio 
advertisin’ agents come along — one o’ them fellers that daubs 
signs all over the face of natur’ — an’ as soon as ho seen that 
blind-board he went for it.” 
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he painted on that hoard the follcriu’ : ' Take Brownes Bit> 
ters for your Etomach's Sake. They make the Best Cock- 
tcuilA ” 

“ The temperance society didn’t like that, of course ?” 

“ No, sir ! The secretary hai>pencd to see it, and ho 
brought out the board of directors; and the fust thing 1 
knowed, they hauled me up an* wanted to expel me for cir- 
culatin’ scand’lous information respectin’ bitters an’ cock- 
tails.” 



“ That was very unjust.” 

“Well, sir, T had the hardest time to make them fellers 
understand that I was innercent, an’ to git ’em to let up on 
me. But they did. Then I turned the blind-board over; 
and now the first man I ketch jdacin’ any revolutionary sen- 
timents on the frontispiece of that cow, why, down goes 

his house ; I’ll knock the stuffin’ 
out o’ him ; now mind me 

“ I am usually not in favor of 
resort to violence, judge ; but I 
must sey that under the circum- 
stances even such severity would 
be perfectly justifiable.” 

“ This bitters business is kinder 
^ fraudulent anyway,” continue*! 
the judge, meditatively. “ I once 
had a very cur’ous experience drinkin’ that stuff. Last 
wan ter I read in one of the papers an advertisment which 
said — But hold on : I’ll read it to you. pve got ’em all. I 
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kop’ ’em as a cur’osity. Liet’s 
see ; where d’ I put them things? 

Ah ! yes ; liere tliey arc and 
the judge produced some news- 
}xi])cr cuttings from his pocket- 
book. “ Well, sir, I read in 
tlic Argus this parergraph : 

“ ‘ The excessive moisture and 
the oxtrcine cold and continuous 
dampness of Avintcr are peculi- 
arly deleterious to the human 
v^ystcni, and colds, consumption 
and death arc very apt to ensue 
unless the body is braced by 
some stimulating tonic such as 
Blank’s Bitters, which give tone to the stomach, 2 >urify 
the blood, promote digestion and increase the ap]>etitc. 
'riio Bitters arc i^urely modiciuai, and they contain no in- 
i' ixicating element.* 

I'd been kinder oncasy the winter afore about my health, 
ajid this skeered me. 8o I drank them letters all through 

the cold weather ; an’ wlieii spring 
come, 1 was just about to knock 
off an’ begin agin on water, when 
I was wuss frightened than ever 
to sec in the A rgus the followin’ : 

“ ‘ The sudden changes of tem- 
perature which are characteristic 
of the spring, and the enervating 
influence of the increased heat, 
make the season one of peculiar 
danger to the human system, so 
that ague, fever and diseases ret 
suiting from impurities clogging 
the circulation of the blood can 
only be avoided by giving ton® 
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to the stomach aiwl increasing the powers of that organ by a 
liberal use of Blank’s Bitters.’ 

I thought there wa’n’t no use takin' any risks, so I begun 
agin ; but 1 made uj) my mind to stop drinkin’ when sum^ 
mer come an’ danger was over.” 

“Your coniideiice in those advertisements, judge, vraa 
something Avoiiderfiil.” 

“ Jes so. Well, about the fust of Juno, while I was a-fin- 
isliin* the last bottle 1 had, 1 seen in the Argus this one. 
Jes lissen to this : 

“‘Tlie violent lieat of summer debilitates and weakens 
the human system so completely that, more easily than at 
any other time, it becomes a prey to the insidious diseases 
which prevail during what may fairly be called the sickly 
season. The sacrifice of human life during this dangerous 
jicriod would be absolutely frightful laid not Nature and Art 
olferc<l a sure preventive iu Blank’s Bitters, which give tone 
to the stomach,’ etc., etc. 

“This seemed like such a solemn warnin’ tliat I hated to 
let it go ; an’ so I bought a dozen more bottles an’ took 

another turn. I begun 
to think that some inis- 
take ’d been ma<le in 
gittin’ up a climate for 
this yer country, and ii. 
d i d seem astonihluii’ 
that Blank should be 
the only man who knew 
how to correct the error. 
Howsomdever, I determined to quit in the fall, when the 
sickly season was over, an’ I was jes gittin’ ready to quit 
when the Argus published another one of them notices. 
Here it is : 
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“‘Tlie miasmatic vapors with which the atmosphere is 
filled during the fall of the year hreak down the human 
system and destroy life with a frightful celerity which is 
characteristic of no other season, unless the stomach is 
strengthened by constant use of Blank’s Bitters, which arc 
a sure preventive of disease,’ etc., etc. 

“ But they didn’t fool me that time. No, sir. I took the 
chances with those asthmatic vapors, and let old J^lank rip. 
1 j’ined the temperance society, an’ here I am, hearty as a 
biuk.” 

“You look extremely well.” 

“ But, Adder, 1 never bore no grudge agin the bitters 
tneii for lyin’ until they spread their owdacious falsehoods 
nil the blind-board of iny cow. Then it did ’pear ’s if they 
was crowdin’ me too hard.” 

” Jiidgc,did you ever try to convert Cooley to temperance 
])rinciplcs ? It seems to me that he -would be a good subject 
b> work uixin.” 

“Well, no; I never said nothin’ to him on the subject. 
I’m not a very good hand at convertin’ people ; but I s’poso 
1 ought ter tackle Cooley too. He's bin a-carryin’ on scan- 
tfluri lately, so T hear.” 

“ Indeed ! I hadn’t hoard of it.” 

“ Yes, sir ; cornin’ home o’ nights with a load on, an* 
a-snortin’ at that poor little wife of his’n. By gracious, it’s 
rough, isn’t it? An’ IVIrs. Cooley was tell in’ my old woman 
that some of them fellei-s rubbed Cooley’s nose the other 
night with phosp/iorous while he was asleep 
tiown at the tavern ; an’ \vheii he went home, 
it ’peared ’s if he had a locomotive headlight 
in front of him.” 

“ A very extraordinary proceeding, judge.” 

“Well, sir, w£en he got in the hall it was 
dark, an’ he kctched a sight o’ that nose in the lookin'-glasg 
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on the hat-rack, an’ he 
thought Mrs. Cooley had 
left the gas burnin*. Thc^ii 
ho tried to turn it off) an’ 
after fumblin’ around among 
the limb rollers an’ hat-pegs 
for a while for the stop- 
cock, he concluded the light 
must come Irom a candle, 
an’ he nearly bii’sted his 
lungs try in’ to blow it out. 
Then he grabbed his hat an’ 
tried to jam her down over 
that candle; an’ when he 
found ho couldn’t, he got 
mad, picked iii) an uni- 
broiler an’ hit a whack at it, wliich broke the lookin’-glass 
all to Hinders; an’ there was jNfrs. Cooley a- watchiu’ that old 
luuatick all the time, an’ afraid to tell him it was his own 
nose. I tell you. Adder, 
this yer rum drinkin* ’a a 
fearful thing any way you 
take it, now, ain’t it?” 

I am glad to say that 
the Argus has been fully 
repaid f(;r its attempts to 
beguile the judge into the 
use of bitters. The Argus is 
in complete disgrace with 
all the pepplc who attend 
our church. Some of the 
admirers of Rqv. Dr. Hop- 
kins, the clergyman, gave 
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hiiti a gold-headed cane a few days ago, and a reporter of 
the Argus was invited to be present. Nobody knows 
whether the reporter was temporarily insane, or wliether 
the foreman, in giving out the “copy,’* mixed it accidentally 
with an account of a patent hog-killing machine which was 
tried in Wilmington on that same day, but the appalling 
result was that the Argus next morning contained this some- 
what obscure but \‘ery dreadful narrative : 

“ Several of Rev. Dr. Hopkins’s friends called upon him 
yestenlay, and after a brief conversation the unsuspicious 
nog was seized by the hind legs and slid along a beam until 
he reached the hot-water txink. His frieiuls explained the 
object of their visit, and presented him with a very hand- 
some gold-headed butcher, who grabbed him by the tail^ 
swung him around, slit his 
throat from ear to ear, and 
in less than a minute the 
carcass was in the w'ater. 

'rhereupou he came forward 
S lid said that there were 
times when th? feelings 
overpowered one, and for 
tliat reason he would not 
attempt to do more than 
thank those around him, 
l‘or the manner in which 
.^uch a huge animal was 
cut into fragments was 
simply astonishing. The 
doctor concluded his re- 
marks, when the machine 
seized him, and in less time 
than it takes to write it the 
hog was cut into fragments and worked up into delicious 
sausage. The occasion will long be remembered by the doc- 
tor’s friends as one of the most delightful of their lives. The 
best pieces can be procured for fifteen cents a pound ; and vjz 
are sure that those who have sat so long under his ministry 
Aviii rejoice that he has been treated so handsomely.” 
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The Argus lost at least sixty subscribers in consequcvra 
of this misfortune, and on the following Sunday we had a 
very able and very energetic sermon from Dr. Hopkins upon 
“The Dvil Tidluenee of a Debauched Public Press.” It 
W’ould have made Colonel Pangs shiver to hav'C heard that 
discourse. Dieutciiant Bmilcy came home with us after 
church, and I am sorry to say he exulted over the sturdy 
blows given to the colonel. 

“ I luwen’t any j)articular grudge against the man,” he 
said, “ but I don’t think he has treated me exactly fair. I 
sent him an article last Tuesila}', and he actually had the in- 
Eoleiice to return me the manuscript without offering a word 
of explanation.” 

‘‘To what did the article refer?” 

“ Why, it gave an account of a very singular thing that 
liuppcncd to a friend of mine, the son of old Commodore 



W atson. Once, when the commodore was about to go upon 
a voyage, he had a presentiment that sometiiing would occur 
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to iiim, and he made a will leaving his sou Archibald all 
his property on condition that, in case of his death, Archi- 
bald would visit his tomb and pray at it once every year. 
Archibald made a solemn vow that he would, and the com^ 
modore started upon his journey. Well, sir, the fleet 'went 
ict the Fiji Islands, and while there the old man came ashore 
one day, and was captured by the natives. They stripped 
him, laid him upon a gridiron, cooked him and ate him.” 

“ That placed Archibald in a somewhat peculiar position?*' 

“ Imagine his feelings Avhen he heard the news ! How 
crjuld he perform his vow ? How could he i^ray at the com- 
modore’s tomb? Would not the tomb, as it were, be very 
JH>t to prey upon him, to snatch him up and assimilate him ? 
There seemed to be an imminent probability that it would. 
But he went. That noble- 
liear.ted young man wont out 
to the islands in search of 
the savage that ate the com- 
moilorc, and I have no doubt 
that he suflered upon the 
same gridiron.” * 

“You don’t mean to say 
that Bangs declined to pub- 
lish that narrative ?” 

“He did, and he offered 
no explanation of his re- 
fusal.” 

“He is certainly a very 
incompetent person to con- 
duct a newspaper. A man who would refuse to give such 

* I have reasons for believing that Smiley did not construct this 
story. I remember having seen it in a French newspaper long before 
1 met the lieutenant, and I am sure he borrowed it from that or so’^o 
other publication. 
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a story to a world which aches for amusemeut is worse than 
a blockhead.” 

“ By the way,” said the lieutenant, changing the subjec t 
suddenly, “ I hoar Parker lias taken a class in the Sunday* 
school. He is sly — monstrous sly, sir. Miss Magrudor 
teaciies there, too. Parker seems to be determined to havo 
^ her, and I hope ho may be suc- 

^ ^ eessful, but I don't think he will 

. was evident that 8 m i lev 

not heard the news, an<l v 
^ V' ^ enlighten him. 

*' ■ ' ' ** Borne men have a fitness for 

that kind of work, and soiuo 
haven’t. There was poor Bo ly- 
nor, a friend of mine. Pie took 
a class ill a Buiiday-school at Carlisle while "WO wore sla- 
tioiKMl there. The first Sunday he told the . 5 ?* 

scholars a story about a boy named Simms. 

Simms, he said. ba*I climbed a tree for the 

purjiosjo of stealing apples, and he fell and 

killo<l himself. ‘ This,’ said Bergner, ‘ conveys ^ 

ail impressive warning to the young. It 

teach(‘s an instructive lesson wdiieh T hope ^ 

will be heeded by all you boys. Be?ar in ^ 

mind that if Simms had not gone into that ^ 

tree? he would probably now be alive and 

well, and he might have grown up to be a > 

useful member of society. Remember this, - 

boys,’ said Bergner, ‘and resolve firmly now ■ 

that wdien you wish to steal apples you will do 

so in the only safe way, which is to stand on 

the ground and knock them down with a pole.’ 

A healthy moral lesson, wasn’t it ? Somebody told the jJU* 
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]jcrmtendont about it, and they asked Bcrgnor to resign. 
Y"es, a man has to have a peculiar turn for that kind of 
t lung to succeed in teaching Sunday-school. I 
tloii’t know how Parker will make out.** 

Then the lieutenant shook hands, and left in 
order to catch the last boat for the fort. 

“Mrs. Adeler,** I said, as I lighted a fresh 
eigar, “ we may regard it as a particalarly Ibr- 
t niate thing that Smiley is not entrusted with the religious 
rilucation of any number of American youth. Place the? 
Sun (lay-schools of this land in the hands of Smiley and 
cithers like him, and in the next generation the country 
would be overrun with a race of liars.” 

I am not aware that Bol) Parker has ever made any very 
‘'crious attempt to write i^oetry for the j)ublie. Of course 
since he has been in love wdth the bewildering Magruder he 
hii« sometimes expressed liis feelings in verse. But fortu- 
nately those breathings of passion Avere not presented to a cold 
and heartless w'orld ; tliey w'crc reserved for the sympathetic 
Magruder, wdio doubtless read them Avitli delight and admira - 
tion, and locked them up in her writing-desk with Bob's letters 
and other precious souvenirs. This, of course, is all right. 
I'A'ory lover writes W’hat ho considers poetry, and society 
l)cnnit3 such manifestations without insistiug upon the con- 
hneniont of the oflcmders in lunatic asylums. Bob, however, 
has constructed some verses which arc not of a sentimental 
Judge Pitman’s story of the illumination of Cooley V 
nose suggested the idea wdiicli Bob has worked into rh 3 ’ine 
uiid published in the Argus. As the poet has not been per- 
mitted to shine to any groat extent in these pagers as a 
literary person, it will perhaps be fair to reproduce his 
poem in the chapter which contains the account of Cooley’s 
Jaisfortune. Here it is : 
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Tim Kkysku's Nose. 

Tim Keyseu. lived in Wilmington; 

lie liad a monstrona nose, 

'Which waa a great deal redder than 
Tlie very red<lc.st rose. 

And waa completely capable 
or moat terrific blows. 



lie wandered down one Christmas day 
To skate upon the creek. 

And there, upon the araoothest ice. 

He slid around so quick 
That people were amazed to see 
Him do it up so slick. 
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Tim E^eyser then was well assured 
Se had a splendid bite. 

To pull his victim np he jerked 
And tu^gred with all his mi^lit ; 

Snt that disg^isting pickerel had 
The better of the {i^ht. 



And just as IVIr. Iveyscr thought 
1 1 is nose was out in two. 

Tile pickerel gave its tail a twi>t 
And pulled Tim Tveyser through. 

And he was scudding through the waves 
The lirst thing that he knew. 
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onwar<l swam that savage ti.sh 
^Villl swilliiess toward its nest, 
►•.Uill shewing iNIr. Key.sor's no.-.<j; 

While I\Ir. Ivey.ser giiessetl 
AVliat sort of polif-y would ^3liit 
ills firoinnstanres best. 
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Tim ICeyser swam up to the toi> 

A breath of air to take ; 

And finding broken ice, he hooked 
11 is nose upon a cake. 

And glorietl in a nose which could 
fSiicJi a eoneiis-^i jn make. 










And tlius he drifted slowly on 
irmil he reached the shore; 

And creeping out all dripping wet 
lie very roundly swore 
To use that crimson nose as bait 
For pickerel no more. 





TIM KEYSKIVS NOSE. 

Hirt ('hrislrnaa turkey on that day 
lie tackled with a vim, 

And thanked liis stars as, shuddering, 
I To thought upon his swim, 

'liwit that wild pickerel had n-it 
fc>^>ont Christmas eating hiui; 
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- TfiK UMnnKL,i.A in a HtJMOiioirs Aspklt — 
«'ai..\:mity TirAT JJiopKii CoLiONEii Coombs — Ax Ambitious 
u.iTT ^IiriKiiABi^K Monarch — Influknce of Umbrebi.as on 
Tnii Wra'jtier — A?r Improved Weatiieb System — A Lit- 
Tj.E Nonsense — Judoe Titman’s Views of Weather of 
Vapioi’s Kinds. 


T is difficult to imagine any- 
thijig inoro tlisnial than a 
rainy day at New Oastlu, 
particularly' at this lat(‘ 
])oriod in Iho year. The 
river especially is robbed ci' 
3nu(*li of its attractivoiies-. 
The lallingdrops obscure tlic 
view, so that the other shore 
is 'not visible through the 
gray curtain of mist, an<l 
the few AT^sscls tliat can b<^ 
seen out in the cjhanucl 
struggling upward with the 
tide or beating slowly down- 
ward to the bay look so 
drenched and cold and utterly forlorn that one shivers as he 
watches them, with their black sails and tbeir dripping cord- 
age, and sees the moist sailors in tarpaulins and sea-boots hur- 
rying over the slippery decks. The grain schooner lying at 
the wharf has all her hatches down, and there is about her 
no other sign of life than one soaked vagabond, who sits* 
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ni>oii the bowsprit anglin{» in a most melaucliol}’- fashion Ibr 
fish which will not bite. He may be seeking for his supper, 
poor, «lani]) sinner ! or he may be an infatuated being wJio 
deceives himself with the notion that he is liaving sport. 
There is a jjcculiar feeling of <*onifort on such a day 
stand in a room wlicre a bright fire blazes in the grate, and 
from tlie window to w'atch this solitary fisherman as the fit- 
ful gusts now and then blow 
the rain down upon his head in 
: licots, and to observe the few 
{icoplc who remain upon the 
streets hurrying by under their 
nnil)rellas, each anxious to reach 
a pla(;e of shelter. The watm* 
pours in yelhnv torrents through 
the gutter-ways, the carriage ‘s 
wiii<*h go swiftly i^ast liavc their 
leathern aprons drawn high up in 
front of the drivers, the strip])ed 
hranehes of the trees are hlaek 
wiili moisture', and from each 
»'vig the droj)s trickle' to the earth ; the water-spout upon the 
''id(' of the house eontinues its monotonous song all day long, 
dri]), tlrip,<lrijf), until the very sound contributes to the gloom 
iuess of the lime ; there is desolation in the yard and in flie 
garden, where a few yellow corn-stalks and headless trunks 
<^'f cabbage remain from the summer’s harvest to face the 
Avintry storms, and where the chickens gath- 
ered under the Avoodshed are standing AA’ilh 
rufiled feathers, hungry, damp and miserable, 
some on one leg and some on tAVO, and Avith an 
expression upon their faces that tells plainly 
the story of their dejection at the poor prospect of having 
Bny dinne’* 
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It is a good time, Mrs. Adelcr, to offer a few remarks 
upon that subject of perennial interest, the weather, aiui 
especially to refer to some facts in reference to that useful 
but uncertain implement, the umbrella. I do not know why 
it is so, but by common agreement the umbrella has been 
permitted to assume a comic aspect. No man, particularly 
no journalist, can be considered as having wholly discharged 
his duty to his fellow-creatures unless he has permitted him- 
self to make some jocular remarks concerning the cxcej^tion 
of umbrellas from the laws which govei-n other kinds of 
])roperty. The amount of facetiousness that has attended 
the presentation of that theory is already incalculably great, 
and there is no reason for believing that it will not be in- 
creased to an infinite extent throughout the coming agc’ss. 
It is perhaps a feeble idea upon which to erect so vast a 
structure ; but if it makes even a dismal sort of merriment, 
we should not c*omi>lain. And then reflect with 
what humorous efiect the comic artists intro- 
duce the excessive and cor2)ulent umbrella to 
their pictures of nervous or emphatic old ladies, 
and hoAV much more convulsive the laughter be- 
comes at the theatre when the low-comedy man 
carries with him an umbrella of that unwieldy 
description ! It is universally admitted that an 
umbrella with distended sides is funny ; and if 
general consent is given to such a proposition, 
the consequences are quite as satisfactory as it 
vhc. article in question was really plethoric with 
humor. 

There are occasions when the simple elevation 
of a n umbrella is grotesquely absurd, as when a 
group of British guardsmen sheltered themselves 
in this fashion from the rain during a certain 
battle, to the infinite disgust of Wellington, who ordered the 
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tender \vjirrii)rs to put their 
uml^rcllas down lest the ser- 
vice should be made ridicu- 
lous. It was a Frenchman, 
limile Girardin, I think, who 
brought an umbrella with him 
to the dueling-ground, and in- 
sisted upon holding it over his 
liejul during the combat. “1 
do not mind being killed,” ho 
said, “but I object decidedly to getting wet.' Tliey gave 
him much credit for admirable coolness ; bui I cherisli a 
private opinion that ho wsis scared, and hoped, by making the 
affair ridiculous, to bring it to a conclusion without burning 
powder ; and he succeeded, for the combatants shook hands 
and went away friends. 

And there was the case of Colonel Coombs — Coombs of 
Gi)lorado. lie had heanl that the most ferocious wild beast 
could be frightened and put to flight if an ui'.ibrella should 
suddenly be opened in its face, and he determined to tc.«5t 
tlu3 matter at the earliest opportunity. One day, while 
walking in the woods, Coombs perceived a panther crouch- 
ing, preparatory to making a spring at him. Coombs hehl 
bis umbrella firmly in his hand, and presenting it at the 
I)auther, unfurled it. The result was not wholly satisfac- 
tory, for the next mo- 
ment the animal lca])ed 
upon the umbrella, 
flattened it out and 
began to lunch upon 
Coombs. Not only did 
the beast cat that anx- 
ious inquirer after 
truth, but it swallowed 
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tlu^ hooked handlo of the umbrolhi, wliicli was lickl tightly 
iii Coombs’s grasp, and for two or three wrecks it wandered 
about with its nose buried among the ribs of 
the umbrella. It was very handy when there 
was rain, but it obstructed the animal’s vision, 
and consequently it walked into town and was 
killed. 

In some eoiinti’k's the umbrella is the symbol of dignity 
and j)Ower. One of the magnates of 8iam is proud to 
begin his list of titles with “ J^ord of Thirty-seven Uni- 
hrellas.” Conceive, if you can, the envy and liatrcd Avith 
which tlu.t bloated aristocrat must be regarded by a man 
Avho is lord of only fifteen umbrellas ! Among certain 
African tribes llio grandeur of the individual increases with 
the size, and not Avith the number, of the umbrellas. Did I 
CA’^or t<‘U you tlu^ story of the African chieftain who deter- 
mined to surpass all his rivals in this respect? 

He made up his mind to procure the largest umbrella in 
the Avorld, and be induced a trader to send his order to Lon- 
don for the article, 
its handle Avas like 
a telegraph jjole. 

When it was dis- 
tended, the effect 
Avas sublime. The 
machine resembled 
a green gingham 
circus tent, and it 
was crowned Avith a 
feiule as large as a 
barrel. When the umbrella arrived, there Avas great ro 
joieing in the domestic circle of that dusky sovereign, ami 
BO impatient was the OAvner to test its qualities that he fairly 
yearned for the arrival of a rainy day. At last, one morn- 


Its ribs Avere forty feet in length, and 
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ho awoke to liiid tliat liis opportunity had come. The 
j ain was pouring in h^rronts. Kxultiiigly he called forth his 
vassals, and the work of opening the iimbrelhi l)ogan in llu; 
pn*sence of an awestricken multitude. Two entire days 

were coiLsumed by the effort to 
elevate the monster, and at the 
end of the second day, as the 
task was done, the storm ceased, 
and th(‘rc was a general clearing 
up. The disappointed chieftain 
waite<l a day or two in vain for 
another shower, and finally, sick 
at heart, he commaiided the 
umbrella to bo closed. The 
work occupied precisely forty-eight hours, and just as the 
<‘atch snapped upon the. handle a thundar-gust came up, and 
it rained I'uriously all day. The frenzied monarch then con- 
sulted w’ith his medicines man, and was assured that there* 
would certainly be rain on the following Weduesthiy. The 
king therefore ordered the ging- 
hsjin giant uj) again. While the 
swarthy myrmidons w’tire strug- 
gling w'ith it there were at least 
sixty or seventy violent sho\vers, 
fait just as it was fairly open 
the clouds drifted aw’ay, and the 
f^nii came out wdth terrific force. 

And it remained out. There w’as 
Hot a drof) of rain or so much as 
a fragment of cloud in the sky 
for two hundred and .sc,*vonly- 
threc days, and the umbrella rc- 
inained open during all the time, 
while the potentate who owned it went dancing about daily 
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in an ecstasy of rage. At the end of the period he sought 
the medicine man and slew him upon the spot. Then ‘m? 
ordered the umbrella down. The very next morning aftci 
it was closed the rain began, and it has been raining ever since. 

Mrs. Adder, tliat unfortunate savage thus became inti- 
mately familiar with one of the most striking of meteoro- 
logical phenomena. 

The influence of the umbrella upon the weather is a sul)- 
ject tliat has engaged the attention of millions of mankind. 
The precise laws by which that influence is exerted and 
governed have not yet been defined, but the fact of the ex- 
istence of the influence is universally recognized. If there 
seems to be a promise of rain in the morning when I leave 
home, and I carry my umbrella with me, the sky clears be- 
fore noon ; but if I neglect to take my umbrella, I will cer- 
tainly be drenched. If I carry an umbrella forty days- in 
order to be prepared in case of sudden showers, there will bo 
perfect dryness during that period ; but if I forget the um- 
brella on the forty-first day, the floodgates of heaven will 
assuredly be opened. Sometimes the conduct of the elements 
is peculiarly aggravating. When I have been caught in 
town by a rain-storm and I had no umbrella, I have some- 
times darted through the shower to a store to purchase one, 
but always, just as the man has given me the change, the 
rain has stopped. And when I have kept one umbrella at 
the house and another at the office, in order to be prepared 
at both ends of the line, all the storms have begun and ex- 
pended their fury while I was passing between the two 
points. 

This experience is not peculiar. It is that of every man 
who uses an umbrella. I am persuaded, Mrs. Adeler, that 
the time will come when science, having detected the cha- 
racter of the mysterious sympathy existing between um* 
brellas and the weather, will be able to give to a suflerin^ 
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-world suiisiliiuG or rain as wc want it. Wliether wc siiaii 
tiicn be any better ofl* is another matter. 

Tn the mean time, while wc are waiting lor scionco to jv n-. 
et rate the hidden secrets of tlie umbrella, let mo un fold to 
you a i)lan which I have devised lor the betti r miinageiiuMi ■. 
of the ^veather bureau at Washington. i eoiilided (li<i 
sehemc, once upon a time, to Old JWoabilities himself, 
through the medium of a newspaper at the eat)ital, but he 
did not deign to exiwess an opinion eoiiecrning it. Perhaps 
it contained too much levity to entitle it to the consideration 
of a man who meditates upon the thunder and tries to trace 
the pathw’uy of the cyclone. I have called it 

The Impkovkh Weather System. 

The Probability man w’ho meddles with our groat Ameri- 
can weather means well, and tries conscientiously to do jiis 
but his system is radically defective, aiul the conse- 
jiience is that his conjectures are despicably incorrect <]uit«', 
iialf the time. The inconveiiioiice caused by tliese mistak<‘s, 
!iot only to the people generally, but to me personally, is in- 
jonec'ivably great, and it is not to he endured any h)iig(T. 

Per instance, if I read in the morning that this Prol)al)iiit y 
[HTrioii entertains a conviction that wc shall have a clear d;i v 
in iny neighborhood, I place eonfidomu'. in his assurance. 1 
remove the roof from my house in t)rder to dry the garre t 
thoroughly, and I walk down town with a new umhre-Ha 
under ray arm. Now^ it is plainly evident that if, after ail, 
d does begin to rain, and I am obliged to unfurl that um- 
brella and ruin it with the wet, and I am compelled, when I 
ai'rive at home, to witness my family floating around in tlni 
^lining-room upon a raft constructed <jut of the ch)thesdiorse 
•'nd a few bed-slats and pie-boards, the government for which 
'Ahishington died is a failure. 

Or suppose that our friend at the weather o£6lce assertd 
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that a thunder-storm is certain to strike my section of the 
country upon a given day. I believe him. I bring out ir r 
lightning-rods and buckle them to the chimneys and set tlioin 
around on the roof and plant them out in the yard and rivet 
them upon my hired girl ; and I place my family safely in 
feather beds in the middle of the room, and drink all the 
milk in the neighborhood, and prevail upon the tax collector 
to go and stand an hour or two under a tree where he will 
be almost certain to be struck by lightning. And when all 
these arrangements arc completed, so that I feel equal to tli« 
promised emergency, suppose that thunder-storm does not 
come ? When I watch that tax collector sally out and begin 
to assess my property, counting in all those lightning-rods at 
double their cost, is there any reason to wonder that I sit 
down and sigh for some responsible despot who will give jw 
a Probability man who grasps the subject of the weather, as 
it were, in a more comprehensive manner ? 

But I lost all faith in him after his ill-treatment of Cooley. 
He said tliat a cyclone woidd sweep over this district iijion 

a certain morning, and Cool(*y 
was so much alarmed at tlu! 
prospect that ho made elaboralo 
preparations to receive the storm. 
He arose before daybreak aivl 
went into the middle of his gar- 
den, where he filled his pockets 
with pig lead, fettered himself to 
the apx)le tree and fixed the ]>r«- 
serving kettle securely upon bis 
head with a dog chain in order 
to preserve his hair. Cooley 
stayed there until five o’clock in 
the afternoon waiting for tbs 
simoom to swoop down upon him* 
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r>ufc it was :i failure — a di>=^raceful lailuie. And wlicj^ 
L'oolcy looked out from under ihc kettle iii tlic ailtTJUxjii, iiC 
was surprised to observe that the feuc(i was lillod witli iiien 
and boys who were watching him with intense interest. 
Then the boys began to whistle nioou their lingers and to 
nujke unpleasant remarks, ami finally Cooley was obliged 1<» 
eat loose and go into the house to avoid arrest by a poliee- 
i.ian upon a charge of lunacy. 

Xow, this is all wrong. The feelings of American citizens 
ought not to be trilled with in such a manner, and I proi)os(i 
to arrange a jilau by whicli meteorological facts and condi- 
tions can be observed with something like certainty. 

Tlie basis of my system is Corns. The marvelous accu- 
l ac^y with which changes in the weather can be foretold by 
a man whose feet are decorated with those excrescences is so 
weli known that it is hardly \vorth \vhile to consider at 
h ugth, at this particular crisis, the liuniau corn in its 
Jiu leorological characteristics. It is (piite certain, however, 
tliat it will he impossible to expect the Ib'obability being lo 
walk around the country once or twice ('very day for the 
|)ur|»ose of submitting his corns to the divi'i’sci atmospheric? 
Miilm-nees which exist between the Atlantic and Paeiiic 
Oceans, Tt would wear out any man. Tt w’ill be better, 
therefore, to have him kept .stationary. I propose, in that 
event, that he should buy up any avail abb? corn that is in 
the market in any given State, and have it transplanted and 
graftctl upon his own toe. Doubtless there arii patrioti<5 
citizens in every portion of the land who would be w illing to 
lily upon the altar of their beloved country their most cher- 
ished corns. 

The Probability official then might obtain, let us assume, 
one corn- from each State and a reliable bunion to represent 
each Territory. When these were engrafted upon lias feet in 
a healthful condition, each one would, as a matter of course. 
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be peculiarly susceptible to the atmospheric influences which 
prevail in its native clime. All we have to do, then, is to 
compel the 'weather man to wear exceptionally tight boots 
while he is not attending to business, so that his barometers 
will acquire the requisite amount of sensibility. Then 1 
should have pipes laid from each State to the office in Wash- 
ington for the i^iirpose of conveying the different varieties of 
atmosphere to the foot of the Probability person. Supijose^ 
then, he desired to make a guess in regard to the weather in 
I^ouisiana. 1 should luivc a man stationed at the end of tho 
pipe in New Orleans with a steam fan, and he could wafl> 
zephyrs, as it were, upon the Jx)uisiaua corn, which would 
respond instantly, and we should have the facts about the 
weather in that State with precision and jiccuracy. When 
we admitted a new State, our friend could weld on a new 
corn ; or if the iMormous succeeded in procuring the admis- 
sion of their Territory as a State, we could plough up the 
Utah bunion and plant a corn, so as to preserve the pro 
prieties. 

Of course this system of excrescences w’ould be of no value 
as an indicator of the movements of thunder-storms and hur- 
ricanes. But in order to acquire information concerning the 
former, ho\v would it do to build up stacks of lightning-rods 
in every portion of every State, and to connect each State 
group, if I may be allowed the expression, with a wire which 
shall be permanently fastened to the arm or leg of the Prob- 
ability man in Washington? Because, in such a case, when- 
ever a thunder-gust appeared in any portion of the country, 
some one out of all those bunches of lightning-rods would 
certainly be struck, and our conjectural friend at the 
weather office w'ould be likely to know about it right 
coon. 

As for hurricanes, I am in favor of putting an end to 
them at once, instead of telegraphing around the country to 
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irnrn people to look out for them. When I reorganize the 
weather service, J shall have men stationed everywhere with 
machines fixed up like the wind sails that are used on ship- 
board for sending air into the hold. 1 should make the 
mouth of each one a mile wide, construct it of stout canvas, 
and run the lower end into a coal-mine, or a mammoth cave, 
or a volcano. Then, when a tornatlo approached, I should 
])lace a man at each side of the sail, put the men into bal- 
loons, send them up, and spread the sail directly across the 
route of the approaching cyclone. When it arrived, it would 
strike the sail, of course ; there would be a momentary flap- 
ping and jerking around, and in a minute or two I should 
have that hurricane comfortably packed away in the vol- 
cano, suppose we say. A man would then be upon the si7t)t, 
of course, to drive a plug into the crater, so as to make 
everything tight and snug, and one more nuisance is taken 
off the face of the earth. 

Is that the whole of the article?’’ inquired Mrs. Adeler, 

Yes, that is all of it.” 

“ Well, I am not surprised that no notice was taken of it. 
It is perfectly nonsensical.” 

“ I admit the fact, but still I shall not smother the article. 
It will not do to take all the nonsense; out of the world. 
While thousands of learned fools arc hard at w’ork trying to 
stupefy mankind, we must be permitted sometimes to in- 
dulge in absurdities of a less weighty kind in order to coun- 
teract them.” 

And while we are discussing the weather, let me not forget 
to allude to the most remarkable of Judge Pitman’s jiecu- 
iiarities. He is the only man in the w'orld of whom I know 
anything w^ho is always satisfied with the weather. No mat- 
ter wliat the (!ondition of the atmosphere, ho Ls contented 
and happy, and willing to affirm that the state of things at 
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finy ^iven moment U the very best that eoiikl have been 
devised. 

Zii summer, \Ylien the mercury bolted up among the nine. 
':es, the judge Avould come to the front door with beads of 
])erspiratiou standing out all over his red face, and would 
look at the sky and say, “Splendid! perfectly splendid! 
Noble weather for the poor and for the ice companies and 
the v/asherwomcTi I J nev<'r saw sich magnificent weather 
for dryin’ clothes. They don’t shake up any such climato 

as this in Italy. Gimme im* my 
umbreller, Harriot, while I sit 
iuit yer <)ii tlie steps and enjoy 
h.” 

Ill winter, when the incrciiiy 
would creep down fifteen degrees 
below zero, and the cold was 
nearly severe enough to freeze 
the inside of Vesuvius solid to 
the c(mtro of the globe. Pitman 
would sit out on my fence and exclaim, “By gracious, 
Adder ! did you ever sec sich weather as this? I like an 
atmosphere tlmt freezes up yer very marrer. It helps the 
(’oal trade aii’ giv’cs us good skectiu*. Don’t talk of sum- 
mer-time to mo. Gimme cold, and give it to me stiff.” 

When there was a drought. Pitman used to meet me in 
the street and remark, “No rain yet, I see! Magnificent, 
isn’t it? I Avant iny Avoather dry, I Avant it Avith the damp- 
ness left out. Moisture breeds fevers and ague, an’ ruins 
yer boots. If iliortfs anything I despise, it’s to carry an um- 
breller. No rain for me, if you please.” 

When it rained Ibr a w^eek and flooded the country’’, the 
judge often drop^ied in to see me ami to obserA^o, “ I dnnno 
how you feel about this yer rain. Adder, but it allcrs seems 
to me that the Leavens never dros) no blessin’s but when we 
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have a long wet spell. It makes the corn jump an' cleans 
the sewers an’ keeps the springs from gittiu’ too dry. I 
wouldn’t give a cent to live in a climate where there was no 
rain. Put me on the Nile, an’ I’d die in a week. Soak mo 
through an’ through to the inside of my bones, and I feel 
ns if life was bright and beautiful, an’ sorrer of n( 
account.” 

. On a showery day, w’hen the sun shone brightly at one 
moment and at the next the rain poured in torrents, the 
judge has been known to stand at the window and exclaim, 
“ Harriet, if you’d ’vc asked me how I liked the weather, I’d 
’ve said, just as it is now'. What I want is weather that is 
streaked like a piece of fat an’ loan bacon — ^a little shiue an’ 
a little rain. Mix ’em uj> an’ give us plenty of both, an' 
Tm yer man.” 

The judge is always happy in a thunder-storm, and one 
day, after the lightning had knocked down two of his bcej 
apj)lc trees and splintered them into fragments, and the w ind 
had torn his chimney to pieces, 

I w'ent over to see him. He was 
standing by the prostrate trees, 
and he at once remarked, Hid 
you ever know of a man havin’ 
sich luck as this? I was goin’ 
to chop down them two tr.': to- 
morrer, an’ as that chimney 
never draw’d well, I had con- 
tduded to have it rebuilt. An’ 
that gorgeous old storm has fixed 
things just the way I want ’em. 

Put me in a thunder-storm an’ 
let the lightnin’ play around me, an’ I’m at home. I’d 
rather have one storm that ’d tear the bowels out of the 
American continent than a dozen of yer little dribblin’ 
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%vatcrin’-pot showers. If I can’t have a ri])pin’ and roarin* 
I don’t want none.” 

Tliey say hero in the village, but I do not believe it, that 
>,iio day the judge was upon his roof fixing a shingle, ivhcn a 
tornado struck him, lifted him off, carried him a quarter of 
a mile, and dashed him with such terrible force against a 
fence that his kg was broken. As they carried him home, 
lie opened his eyes languidly and said, “ Immortal Moses ! 
what a storm that was ! When it does blow, it suits me if 
it bh^ws hard. I’d give both legs if we could have a squall 
like that every day. I — I — ” Then he fainted. 

If (‘ontontment is hap}Mness, then the life of Pitman is one 
uninterrupted condition of bliss. 




CHAPTER XVITT. 


rROTTBLE FOR Tin; IIero axi> Heroine — A Broken Engage- 
ment AND A Foudoun Hamsee — Bob Parkek’s Suffering 
— A Formidable Encounter — ^Tiie Peculiar Conduct of 
A Dumb Animal — Cooley’s Boy and his Homi: Discipline 
•“A Story of an Echo. 

E had been talking of asking 
the Magrnders to come to 
take tea witli us, so that the 
two families, which w'ere now 
to he brought into close re* 
lations, might become better 
acquainted. But one even- 
ing, just as I had settled 
myself for a comfortable 
perusal of the paper. Miss 
Magruder was ushered into 
the room by the servant. It 
was plainly evident from her 
appearance that she was in 
distress from some cause. 
We should liave gucsscil from lier visit at such an hour un- 
accompanied by any one that all ^vas not right, even if her 
countenance had not manifested extreme agitation. After 
the usual salutation she asked, 

“ Is Mr. Parker not at home ?” 

“ He has not yet returned from the city,” I said. “ I sup- 
pose he has been detained for some reason. It is probable 
that he will be here presently.” 

“I wanted to see him,” she said, hesitatingly. “I am 
afraid you’ll think it very queer for me to come here at sucii 
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a strange time ; but — but ” — and here her voice quavered a 
jittle — “ but oh, something dreadful has happened — some- 
thing very, very dreadful.” 

Then the tears began to come into lier pretty brown eyes, 
and the little maid, after striving desperately to restrain 
them and to retain her oomposiirc, buried her face in her 
hands and began to sob. There was a woman by her side 
in a moment to comfort her and to seek her confidence ; but 
it was very awkw'ard for me. 1 wns not quite certain 
whether I ought not to fly from the room and permit the 
two to be alone. But I remained with mingled feelings of 
sympathy and curiosity, and with an indistinct nouon that 
the forlorn damsel before me regarded me as a flinty-hearted 
brute because I didn’t exjircss violent indignation at her ill- 
treatment. I should have done so if I had had any concep- 
tion of the nature of the wrong endured by her. At last, 
when she had obtained relief in a good cry — and it is surpris- 
ing how much better a troubled woman feels when she has 
cried and wiped her Aveeping eyes — Bessie told us the story. 

“ Father came to me to-day,” she said, “ and told me that 
he had heard some dreadful things about Robert ; and he 
said he could not consent to my marriage with such a man, 
and that our engagement must be broken off.” 

“What kind of things?” indignantly demanded Mrs, 
Adeler, whose family pride was aroused; “what did he 
hc'ar?” 

“ Oh, something perfectly awful !” exclaimed Bessie, look- 
ing up with fresh tears in her eyes. “ He said Robert drank 
a greiit deal and that he w'as very often intoxicated.” 

“ What an outrageous falsehood !” exclaimed Mrs. Adeler. 

“ I told father it >vas,” said Bc.ssie ; “ but he said he knew 
it was true, and, worse than that, that Robert not only kept 
very bad company in the city, but that he was an atheist — 
that he only came to church in order to deceive us.” 
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If llio lato IVFi*. .Faliroiihoit hiul had to indicate the warmth 
of Mrs. Adder’s indignation at this moiuent, he would liave 
given 215® as the figure, “ I dt'clarc," she said, “ that is the 
wickedest falsehood I ever hoard. 1 will call upon IVIrs, 
Magruder to-morrow morning and tell her so.” 

“And father insisted,” said Bessie, “that I should write a 
formal noto to Robert, breaking our engagement and asking 
him to discontinue his visits to our house. T did so, but 1 
could not boar to have him tbiidc me so heartless, and 1 felt 
as if I must, come here and tell him about it before the note 
riiaclicd him. I’lease don’t think it strange*, that 1 carno, 
and don’t let any one know it.” Then BtNs<i(‘ began to sob 
again. 

“Certainly, Bessie,” I replied, “it was very proper for 
you to do as you have done. Vour father has been unjust 
to you and to Bob. Robert shall see him and demand an 
explanation. But who do you su])pose told your father 
tlie.^e things?” 

“ I have no idea. But it must have boon somebody who 
was ()j)poscd to our marriage, and who hated Robert. J 
can’t believe that any one would have invented such stories 
without a very malicious motive.” 

“ Well, Bessie, the only thing w'e ran do now is to permit 
the matter to rest as it is until we have an opportunity to 
disprove these slanders. Bet me go homo with you ; aiul 
when Bob comes in, I will tell him all about it. lie shall 
call upon your father. I will do so myself to-morrow. Bob 
has been unfairly used, lie is as proper a youth as any in 
the land, and worthy of the love of any woman.” 

Then I escorted Bessie to her hoim*, and upon my way 
hack T met Bob coming in hot haste toward me. lie arrived 
at the house just after our departure; and a few 'words from 
IMrs. Adder having placed him in command of the situation, 
he started oft* at once with the hope to overtake us and to 
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have a few words witli Bessie. He was breathless and in a 
condition of frenzy. He at first insisted upon storming the 
castle of the Magruders at once 
for the purpose of assailing the 
dragon that guarded his fair lady. 
But I showed him that it would 
perliaps injure Bessie if he should 
excite suspicion that she had vis- 
ited him, and that it would bo 
ridiculous at any rate to attack 
old Magruder at that time of 
night and while ho was in such 
a state of excitement. It was 
finally agreed that w’e should 
wait until morning, and that then 
I should first visit Magruder and obtain an explanation 
from him, so that Bob couhl go there afterward fully pre- 
pared to viiidicat*^ himself. 

“I’ll bet anything,” said Bob, as we walked home, “I 
know who is the author of these slanders. It is Cooley. He 
ilon’t like you or any of your family, and he has taken this 
means of injuring us. If it is he. I’ll give him an aggra- 
vatecl case of assault and battery to settle. I’ll thrash him 
within an inch of his life.” 

“ 1 don’t believe Cooley did it,” I replied. “ It is not the 
kind of business that he would care to trouble himself with. It 
is some one who has an interest in separating you and Bessie.” 

“ I don’t know of any such person,” said Bob. 

“ Perhaps Smiley did it.” 

“ That may be,” replied Bob ; “ he has little enough prin- 
ciple, but I hardly think he would display so much malice. 
Besides, he knows very well Bessie would not accept him 
. under any circumstances.” 

“Well, let us wait patiently for further developments. It 
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is not worth while to denounce any one until we can ascer- 
tain who the offender is.” 

Bob had been delayed in the city by a visit to his parents, 
who were i^oiiig north for a week or tw o, and they consigned 
to his care his younger brother, -who came with him to our 
house to remain during the absence of his father and mother. 
The boy was at the house when ^yo reached it ; and when th •. 
time came for him to go to bed, it was arranged that he 
should sleep with Bob. The consequences of this were some- 



what peculiar. The youngster, it apjjcars, has 
a habit of walking in his sleep, and he was so 
afraid that he would do so on this night, in a 
strange house, that Bob tied a strong piece of 
twine about the lad’s waist and fastened the 


other end to his own body, so that he would be roused by any 


attempt on the part of his bro- 
ther to prowl about the room. 
Jt turned out, however, that Bob 
was the restless one. According 
to his own account, he got to 
<lreaming of his troubles. He 
imagined that he Avas engaged 
in a frightful combat with Mr. 
Magruder, and that, at the last, 
that amiable old gentleman pur- 
sued him 'with a drawn dagger 
with the intent to butcher him. 
In his alarm Bob pushed over 
to Henry’s side of the bed, and 
finally, as the visionary Magruder 



still appeared to be thirsty 



for his blood, he climbed over 
Henry, got upon the floor and 
hid himself beneath the bed. 
Ayhcn the apparition of the 
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sanguinary parent disappcaretl, Bob, still soundly asleep^ 


must have emerged from his hiding-place 
upon the side of the bed opposite that at 
’which he entered it. At any rate, tlie cord 
ran from Henry’s body beneath the bed 
clear around until it connected with Bob. 



Karly in the morning Bob moved over suddenly towartl his 
brother; and although he was more than half asleep, lie was 
amazed to see Henry drop over upon the tloor. Bob in- 



stantly jumped out aft(M’ him, ami as he did so, he was even 
more surprised to per<!C‘ivc the child dart under the bed. 
He followed Henry; and at the first movement in that direc- 
tion, Henry shot 
u]) off the floor, 
and was heard 
rolling s w i f 1 1 y 
across the mattress 
above, only to dis- 
appear again over 
the side as Bob 
came once more to 
the surface. By 
this time both of them were wide awake and able to com- 
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prchend the phenomenon. This is JVlr. Parker's \’ersion. lu 
is probably exaggerated slightly. My private imi^rcssion is 
that Henry was pulled out upon the floor and under the bed, 
and that the exercise ended immediately. Henry does not 
remember the particulars with sufticiont distinctuoss to be 
considered thoroughly reliable witness. His mind is clear 
upon only one 
point : lie is fully 
persuaded that he 
will not sleep in 
harness with Bob 
again. 

Upon the day 
following Bessie’s 
visit I called at 
Magruder’s, in accordance with my agreement with Bob. 
The servant said Mr. Magruder had gone out, but that ho 
w^ould probably be home in a few moments. I declined an 
invitation to go in the house. Jt was a flue ilay, and 1 pre- 
ferred to walk up and <lowu the porch while waiting. When 
a considerable time had elapsc<l and ^lagrudcr did not come, 
I threw myself upon one of the chairs ou the porch and l)C- 
gan to read the 

While I was sitting there IMagrudcr’s dog came bounding 
up the yard, and when he saw me instantly manifested a de- 
sire to investigate me. I have never liked IVIagruder’s dog ; 
he is very large, and he has an extremely bad reputation. 
When he approached me, he looked at me savagely, and 
growled in such a manner that cold chills began to run up 
and down my back. Then the dog w’alked up and sniffed 
niy legs with ani earnestness of purpose that I had never 
expected to see displayed by a dumb animal. During this 
operation 1 maintained a condition of profound repose. No 
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man will ever know how quiet I was. It is doubtful if any 
human being ever before became so thoroughly still until 
his immortal soul 'went to the land of everlasting rest. 



>Vlien the ceremony was ended, the dog lay down close to 
the chair. As soon as I felt certain that the animal was 
asleep, I thought I would go homo without seeing IMr. Ma- 
gruder ; but when I attempted to rise, the dog leaped up and 
growled so fiercely that I sat down again at once. Then I 
thought perhaps it would be better not to go home. It oc- 
curred to me, however, that it would be as well to call some 
one to remove the dog, in case circumstances should make it 
desirable for me to depart. But at the very first shout the 
animal jumped to his feet, gave a fiendish bark and began 
to take a few more inquisitorial smells at my legs. And 
whenever I shuffled my feet, or attempted to turn the Argus 
over in order to continue an article on to the following page, 
or made the slightest movement, that infamous dog was up and 
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at me. Once, when I was positive- 
iy compelled to sneeze, I thought, i 

from the indignation boisterous- > 4r — t 

ly manifested by the dog, that — |[M|| ^ ^I 

my hour at last had come. [^j|| 

Finally, Cooley’s dog, which 
liapi^encd to be in the neighbor- 
hood, became engaged in an 
angry controversy with another 
dog in the street in front of me. 

Magriider’s dog was wide awake in a moment ; and after 
turning a regretful glance at me, as if he knew he was delib- 
^ erately and tbolishly throwing away a chance 

of obtaining several glorious bites, he dashed 
j 3 I down the walk and over the fence for tlio 
purpose of participating in the discussion be- 
tween his two friends. 

I did not actually run, because that would not have been 
dignified, and the servant-girl, looking from the kitchen 
window, and not understanding the nature of the emergency, 
might have suspected me of 
emotional insanity. But I walk- - 

ed rapidly — very rapidly — to the ^ 

rear fence of the yard, and climb- 

ed over it. As I reached the - — 

top of the fence, I saw the dog — 

coming at full gallop down the JrMM H flM I' 

yard. He was probably cha- — 

grined, but I did not remain to ^ 

Bee how he bore it. I went di- z /IKK— 

rectly home. Mr. Parker may 
manage liis own love aflSiirs in 

the future. I shall not approach x*- 

Mr. Magruder upon this disagree- 
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able subject again. I have enough to do to attend to my 
own business. 

‘When 1 reached home, I found Judge Pitman 
waiting for me. He came in for the purpose of 
borrowing my axe for a few moments. As we 
went around to the rear of the house to get it, 
the judg(i said : 

“ I reckon yon don’t use no terbacker, <lo you?’' 

“ 1 smoke sometimes ; tliat is all.” 

“ AV'<ill, 1 was jist teelin* *s if I wanted a chaw, an' I 
thought 2 i'**haps y(3u niiglit have one about you. Beein* 
Cooley over there on his porch jmt me in mind of it.” 

“ That is rather a singular circumstance. Why should a 
view of Coohiy suggest such a thing?” 

“ 'Tis kinder sing’lar ; but you see,” said the judge, “Cooley 
was a-tellin* me yesterday inoriiin’ about somethin' that oc- 
curred the day before at his house. The old woman is op- 
posed to his chawin', an’ she makes it stormy for him >vhen 
he does. Bo he never uses no 
terbacker ’round home, an' 
he told her he'd given it up. 

'fhe other day, just as he was 
goin' in to suiiper, he jiulled 
out his haudkerchcr, an' aufc 
come a plug of terbacker 
'long with it. He didn't 
know it, but directly Mrs. 

Cooley lit on it, an' she 
walked up to him a n' want- 
ed to know if it wP i his. It 
was a little rough, you un- 
derstand, but he had })res- 
eiico of mind enough to turn 
to his boy and say, ‘ Great 
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Heavens ! is it possible you’ve begun to chaw this ornary 
stufi’? What d’you mean by sich conduct,? 

Haven’t I told yon often enough to let ter- 
hacker alone? Corainere to me this minute, 
you rascal I’ Cooley licked him like tlio nation, 
an* then threw tlie tcrbacker out the wiiiLler 
onto the i:)orch, where he could git it agin in 
the moruin*. ’’ 

“That was j^retty severe treatment ol* the 
boy.” 

“ An’ Cooley says to me, ‘ By gracious, judge ! s'pose’n my 
children had all been girls ! It makes an old father’s heart 
glail when he thinks ho has a boy he can depend upon at 
hicli times I* Healthy old parent, ain’t he ?” 

“The wonl ‘healthy’ hardly expresses with sufficient vigor 
tlvo* infamy of his conduct.” 

“ Cooley never <lid treat that there boy right,” said the 
jiulge, as he seated himself on the saw-horse in the woodshed 
and locked his hands over one of his knees, evidently with 
the intention to have .some sociable conversation. “ lit? 
never behaved like a father to him. hrouglit np that 

there child to lie. That echo business, f ’r instance ; it wad 
scand’lus in him.” 

“ To what do you refer ?” 

“ Why, afore Cooley come yer to live lie kep’ a hotel u]i 
ill the Lehigh Valley — a fashionable kinder tavern, I reckon ; 
an’ there was another man about two miles furder up wdio 
had a bigger hotel. You could stand on this other man’s 
porch an’ make a splendid echo by whistlin’ or hollerin’. 
You could hear the noise agin a dozen times. Leastways, 
Cooley told me so. Well, Cooley, you know, hated like pisin 
to be beaten on that echo, an’ so he kinder concluded to git 
one up for himself. He made that there boy of his’n go 
over on the mountain across the river an’ hide among the 
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buslies, an* then he would take people up on the roof of the 

house and holler, an* the boy 
would holler back agin. He 
told everybody that the echo 
could only be heard on the roof, 
an* he kep* the trap door locked, 
so’s nobody would find him out.*’ 
“That was a poor kind of a 
swindle.** 

“ Yes, sir. Well, that boy, you 
*bserve, gradually got rusty in 
the business an’ tired of it, an’ 
sometimes he’d take another boy 
over with him, an’ they’d git to 
})layin* an* forgit to answer. It 
was embarrassin* for Cooley, an* 
the secret begun to leak out. But one day the whole concern 
was bu’sted. Cooley took a lot of folks from the city, among 
*em some o’ them newspaper people, an* for a while the boy 
worked all right. But he had another feller with him, and 
he kep’ a-repeatin* things that no- 
body said. Cooley stood it for 
a w’hile, though he was mad as 
fury ; an* at last, when somebody 
tried to start the echo, there was 
no answer. They all thought it 
was mighty queer, but after callin’ 
a good many times, the boy come 
out in lull view an* yelled back, 

‘I’m not a-goiu* to answer any 
more. Bill Johnson won’t gimme 
my knife, an* I won’t holler till 
I git it ; blamed if I do.* Cooley 
tells me that the manner in which he sailed across the 
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creek after that child was somethin’ awful to behohl. JJut 
it knocked him, sir. It closed him up. Them newspaixu* 
men started the thing on him, an’ they run him so hard 
that he had to quit. He sold out and come yer to live. But 
is it any wonder that boy’s spiled ? Cooley ’d spile a blessed 
young angel the way he goes on. But I must say good- 
mornin’. Much obleeged for the axe. Good-bye.” 

And the judge went home meditating upon Cooley’s unfit- 
ness for the duties of a parent. I would like to know if that 
echo story is true. I have no doubt the judge received it 
from Cooley, but it sounds as if the latter ingenious gentle- 
man might have wrenched it irom his imagination. 
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Thk Ceiitificate coNCKRXixa Pitman’8 Hair^TThendfrabee 
Persecution — A Warning to Men with Baedheadeo 
Friends — An Expulkatton — ^Thk Slanderer Discovered 
— Benjamin 1 \ Gunn — A Model Like Insurance Agent. 

HAVE been the victim of a 
somewhat singular persecu* 
tion for several weeks past. 
When wo came here to live. 
Judge Pitman was partially 
bald. Somebody induced 
him to apply to liLs head* a 
hair restorative made by a 
Chicago man named Pulsifer, 
After using this liquid for a 
few months, the judge was 
gratified to find that his hair 
had returned ; and as he nat- 
urally regarded the remedy 
with admiration, he con- 
cluded that it would be simply fair to give expression to his 
feelings in some form. As I happened to be familiar with 
all the facts of the case, the judge induced me to draw up a 
certificate affirming them over my signature. This he 
mailed to Pulsiter. I have not yet ceased to regret the 
weakness which permitted me to stand sponsor for Judge 
Pitman’s hair. Of course, Pulsifer immediately inserted the 
certificate, with my name and residence attached to it, in 
half the papers in the country, as a displayed advertisement, 
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beginning with the words, “ Hopk for thk Baj.i>hi:ai>ki? ; 
Thk Mowt Rjcmakkarle Cuke on itE(.ORi)," in the largest 
capital letters. 

T have had faith in advertising since tluit time. And 
PuLsifor liatl conlidenco in it too, for he wrote to me to know 
what I would take to get him iij^ a series of similar ccrtili- 
cates of cures performed by his other patent mediciuei?. Ue 
had a corn-salve which dragged a little in its sales, and he 
was prepared to offer me a commission if I ^vould write him 
a strong letter to the effect that six or eight frightful corns 
liad been eradicated from my feet with liis admirable prep- 
aration. He was in a i)osition, also, to do something hand- 
some if I could describe a few miraculous cures that had 
been eflected by his llhcumatic Hoi ion, or if I would name 
certain ruined stomachs which had, as it were, been born 
again through the influence of Puisifer’s Herb Bitters; and 
from the manner in which he wrote, I think he would liav\? 
taken me into partnership if I had consented to write an 
assurance that his Heady Relief had licaled a bad leg of 
eighteen years’ standing, and that I could never feel that 
my duty Tvas honorably performed until ho sent me a dozen 
bottles more for distribution among my friends W’liose legs 
were in that defective and tiresome condition. I was obliged 
h) decline Puisifer’s generous ofler. 

I heard with singular pi’omptness from other medical 
7nen. Fillemup Killeni forwarded some of their Hair 
Tonic, with a reciuest for me to try it on any bald heads I 
happened to encounter, and report. Doser & Co. .^ent on 
two packages of their Capillary Pills, with a suggestion to 
the effect that if Pitman lost his hair again he would get it 
back finally by following the enclosed directions. 1 also 
heard from Brown & Bromley, the agents for Johnson’s 
Scalp Awakener. They sent me twelve bottles for distribu- 
tion among my bald friends j then Smith & Smithson wrote 
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to say that a cask of their Vesuvian Wash for the hair 
would be delivered in my cellar by the express company ; and 
a man called on me from Jones, Butler Co. with a prop- 
osition to pump out my vinegar barrel, and fill it with Balm 
of Peru for the gratuitous use of the afflicted in the vicinity. 

But this persecution was simply unalloyed felicity when 
compared with the suffering that came in other forms. I 

will not attempt to give the num- 
ber of the letters I received. I cher- 
ish a conviction that the mail re- 
ceived at our post-office doubled 
the first week after Judge Pit- 
man’s cure was announced to a 
liairless world. 1 think every 
bald-headed man in the Tropic 
of Cancer must have written to 
me at least twice upon the sub- 
ject of Pulsifer’s Renovator and 
Pitman’s hair. Persons dropped 
me a line to inquire if Pitman’s 
baldness was hereditary ; and if 
so, if it came from his father’s or his mother’s side. One 
man, a phrenologist, sent on a planter head mapped out into 
town-lots, with a suggestion that I should ink over the bumps 
that had been barest and most fertile in the case of Pitman. 
He said he had a little theory which he w^anted to demon- 
strate. A man in San Francisco wrote to inquire if my 
Pitman was the same Pitman who came out to California in 
1849 with a bald head; and if he was, would I try to collect 
two dollars Pitman had borrowed from him in that year ? The 
superintendent of a Sunday-school in Vermont forwarded 
eight pages of foolscap covered with an argument supporting 
the theory that it was impious to attempt to force hair to 
grow upon a head which had been made bald, because^ 
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although Elisha was bald, we fiud no record iii the Bible 
that he used renovator of any kind. He warned Pitman 
to beware of Absalom’s fate, and to avoid riding mules out 
in the woods. A woman in Snyder county, Penna., sent me 
a poem inspired by the incident, and entitled “ Hines on the 
Return of Pitman’s Hair.” A party in Kansas desired to 
know whether I thought Pulsifer’s Renovator could be used 
beneficially by a man who had been scalped. Two men in 
New Jersey wrote, in a manner totally irrelevant to the 
subject, to inquire if I could get each of them a good hired 
girl, r received a confidential letter from a man who was 



willing to let me into a “good thing” if Iliad 
five hundred dollars cash capital. Mrs. Sin- 
gerly, of Prankfor<l, related that she had 
shaved her dog, and shaved him too close. 


and she would be relieved if I would inform 


her if the Renovator would make hair grow on a dog. A 


devoted mother in Rhode Island said her little boy had ac(‘i- 


dcntally drank a bottle of 
the stuff, and she would go 
mad unless I could assure 
her that there was no dan- 
ger of her child having his 
stomach choked up with 
hair. And over eleven 
hundred boys inquired what 
effect the Renovator would 
have on the growth of whisk- 
ers which betrayed an in- 
clination to stagnation. 

But the visitors were a 
more horrible torment. Bald 
men came to see me in 
droves. They persecuted 
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ran at home and abroad. If 1 'vvent to cliiireh, the sexton 
would call me out during the prayers to see a man in the 
vestibule w^ho wislied to ascertain if Pitraaii merely bathed 
bis head or rubbed the inediciun in witli a brush. AVheii I 
went to a I3arty, some bald-headed miscreant would stop me 
in tho midst of the dance to ask if Pitman’s hair began to 
grow in the full of the moon or when it was new. While I 
was being shaved, some one would bolt into the shop and in- 
sist, as the barber held me by the nose, upon knowing whether 
Pitman woro ventilators in his hat. If I attended a wedding, 
as likely as not a bare-headed outlaw would stand by me at 
the altar and ask if Pitman ever slept in nightcaps ; and 
more than once I was called out of bed at night by wretches 
who wished to learn, before they left the town, if* I thought 
it hurt the hair to part it behind. 



It became unendurable. I issued orders to the servants 
to admit to the house no man vrith a bald head. But that 
very day a stranger obtained admission to the parlor ; and 
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i\^hen I went down to see him, ho stepped softly around, 
flosed all the doors mysteriously, and asked me, in a whisper, 
if any one could hear us. Then he pulled ofl* a wig; and 
banding me a microscope, he requested me to examine liis 
j^ealp and tell him if there was any hope. I sent him over 
to see Pitman ; and I gloat over the fact that he bored l*it- 
man for two hours with his baldness. 

I am sorry now that I ever wrote anything upon the sub- 
ject of his hair. A bald Pitman, I know, is less fascinating 
than a Pitman with hair; but rather than have suffered 
this misery, I would prefer a Pitman without an eye-winker, 
or fuzz enough on him to make a camePs-hair pencil. But 
I shall hardly give another certificate of cure in any event. 
If I should see a patent-medicine man take a mummy which 
died the year Joseph was sold into Egypt, and dose it until 
it kicked off its rags and danced the polka mazourka while 
it whistled the tunc, I would die at the stake sooner than 
acknowledge the miracle on paper. Pitman’s hair wdnds me 
up as far as medical certificates arc concerned. 

B«)b has succeeded in obtaining from Mr. Magruder an ex- 
])hination of the interference of that stern parent with the 
progress of his love affair, and we hope now to secure a 
happy adjustment of the difficulty. 

“AVlien I entered the room,” said Bob, “the old man 
looked gloomy and stiff, as if he regarded me as a totally 
depraved being, too far gone in iniquity to be worth an effort 
to effect a reform. I w’ent right at him. I told him I had 
heard that some one had made certain charges against me 
which w’cre likely to hurt my reputation, and that it w’as be- 
cause of these that he had refused to permit me to marry 
his daughter. 

“ He said I had stated the case correctly. Then I asked 
him to give me the name of the person who had made these 
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accusations. He hesitated for a few moments, and I then de- 
clared that the charges were false and slanderous, and assert- 
ed that I had a right to know who the author of them was. 

Ailcr thinking over the matter for a while, he said, 

“ ‘ Well, Mr. Parker, I believe you have that right. I 
have thought lately that I did not perhaps treat you very 
iairly in not bringing you face to face in the first place with 
the man who accused you. But I almost pledged myself 
to regard his statements as confidential ; and as the evidence 
seemed to be overwhelming against you, I concluded not to 
ofler you the opportunity. Mrs. Magruder takes a different 
view of the matter. She thinks you should not be condemned 
without a hearing, and she distrusts your accuser. His name 
is Smiley — Bieuteiiant Smiley.’ 

“ Then the old man went on,” said Bob, “ and told me that 
Smiley had sought a private interview with him, at which 
Smiley had declared that 1 was not only a debauchee, but 
an atheist. He made this statement, he told Mr. Magruder, 
with reluctance and regret, but he felt that as a friend of tlio 
family he had a duty to perform which was imperative. 
Smiley declared that lie had frequently seen me under the 
influence of liquor, and that I had often attacked him for 
professing to believe in the Christian religion. A splendid 
old professor of religion he is!” exclaimed Mr. Parker. 
“ And then,” continued Bob, “ Mr. Magruder said Smiley 
produced two letters, one from a man named Dewey who pre- 
tended to be the pastor of a church in Philadelphia, from 
which he said I was dismissed for expressing atheistical 
opinions, and the other from a certain Samuel Stonebury, 
wherein Samuel gave me a dreadfiil character for honesty 
and sobriety. 

“ Thereupon I informed Mr. Magruder that I knew of no 
clergyman named Dewey, and that I didn’t lielieve such a 
man existed in Philadelphia ; that I never belonged to any 
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f'iiurch, and certainly was never kicked out of one because of 
my atheistical opinions, for I never entertained such views. 
I informed him also that Mr. Stonebury was a youth who was 
once employed in our store, and who was discharged because 
T discovered that he had been stealing. How Smiley found 
him I can’t imagine. They must have had a natural tend- 
ency to gravitate toward each other as children of the same 
old father of lies. 

“ Then Mr. Magruder said that if I could prove these facts 
he would not only hand Bessie over to me again, but iio 
would also make me a very humble apology. I promised to 
jiccomplish these results, and to-morrow I will set about the 
work. I have no doubt at all that Stonebury W'rotc the letter 
signed * Dewey,* and that Smiley suggested that playful little 
dodge to him. 1 will move on Smiley’s works when I meet 
him. He is the wickedest kind of a scoundrel.” 

And so the case of Parker versus Smiley stands at present. 
1 sliould have a higher resj>ect for Magruder if he had acted 
more justly with Bob in the first place. If Mrs. Magruder\s 
instinct and common sense had not induced her to regard 
Smiley wdth suspicion, I am afraid that Bob’s wrongs w'ould 
never have been righted. The 
doctor is evidently the wiser and 
better person of the two, and I 
am not surprised now that she 
keeps her husband a little in the 
background. 

Some relatives of the Magruders 
named Kemper came to the village 
to live a few weeks ago, and they 
rented a house not far from mine. 

We have a life insurance agent in 
the town named Benjamin P. 
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Gunn, and he is decidedly the most enterprising and in- 
defatigable of the fraternity of which he is a member. He 
has already bored everybody in the county nearly to death, 
and it is easy to imagine the delight he feels when a new 
victim comes within his reach. The Kempers were hardly 
fixed in their new home when Gunn, who had been await- 
ing with impatience a <dianee to attack them, one morn- 
ing called lor the purpose of ascertaining if he could induce 
Mr. Kemper to take out a policy of insurance upon his life. 
In response to his summons Mi*s. Kemper came into the 
parlor to see him. The following conversation then ensued: 

“ I suppose,” said Gunn, “ Mr. Kemi>er has no insurance 
on his life?” 

*‘Ko,” said Mrs. Kemper. 

“Well, I’d like to get him to take a policy in our com- 
pany. It’s the safest in the world — the largest capital, 
smallest rates and biggest dividends.” 

“Mr. Kemper don’t take much interest in such things 
nowi” said Mrs. K. 

“ Well, madam, but he ought to, in common justice to 
you. Ko man knows w’hen he will <lie ; and by paying a 
ridiculously small sum now, Mr. Kemper can leave his 
family in aflluence. I’d like to hand you, for him, a few 
pamphlets containing statistics upon the subject ; may I ?” 

” Of course, if you wish to.” 

“ Don’t you think he can be induced to insure?” aske<l 
Gunn. 

“ I hardly think so,” replied Mrs. Kemper. 

**He is in good health, 1 suppose? Has he complained 
lately of being sick?” 

“Not latcl/.” 

*‘May I ask if he has any considerable wealth?” 

“ Not a cent.” 

'‘Theii; cf course, he must insure. No poor man can 
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tifford to neglect such an opportunity. I suppose he travels 
sometimes — goes about in railroad cars and other dangerous 
places?” 

“ No, he keeps very quiet.” 

“Man of steady habits, I s’posc?” 

“Very steady.” 

“ He is the very man 1 Avant,” said Gunn. “ I know I 
can sell him a policy.” 

“ 1 don’t think you can,” replied Mrs. Kemper. 

“ Why ? When will he be home ? I’ll call on him. 
don’t know of any reason why I shouldn’t insure him.” 

“ I know,” replied Mrs. K. 

“ Why?” 

“ He has been dead tweiity-seveti years /” said the widow# 

Then Mr. Guuii said 
“ good-morning,” a n d re- 
turned to his office. The 
widow must have told the 
story to some one, pr(»bably 
to Magruder, for it wsis 
soon known all over town, 
and those w’ho had suffered 
from an excess of Gunn 
gloried in his <liscomfiture. 

As this was the first time in 
his career that ho liad (iver 
been down, it is not sur- 
prising that several of his 
enemies should improve the 
opportunity by giving him 
a few vigorous kicks. The most venomous attack upon hin\ 
however, appeared in the Argus. It came, I think, fre®^“ 
that remarkable medical man Hr. Tobias Jones, who*^^^h. 
*ikes Gunu because he employs a rival physician. Dr. puperb 
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view to the west, I heard a rustling sound upon the other 
side of the steeple. I looked around, and thcro was Benja- 
mill P. Gunn creeping up the side of the spire 
in a balloon, in which was the doctor and the 
tabular estimates of the losses of his company 
from the Tontine system. As soon as Gunn 
reached the ball he threw his grappling-iron 
into the shingles of the steeple, and asked 
at what age my father died, and if any of my 
aunts evi^r had consumjHion or liver (‘oriH 
])laint. 

Without waiting to reply, I slid doAvn the 
steeple to the ground and took the first train 
for the Mississippi Valley. In two weeks I 
was in IVlcxico. I determined to go to the in- 
terior and seek some wild spot in some ele- 
vated region where no Gunn W'ould ever daro 
to come. I mounted a mule, and paid a guide 
to lead me to the summit of Popocatapetl. 
AVc arrived at the foot of the mountain at 
noon. We toiled upward for about four 
hours. Just before reaching the top 1 heard the sound of 
voices ; and upon rounding a point of rocks, whom should I see 
but Ben jamin P. Gunn, sedated on the very edge of the crater, 
exjdaining the endoAvmeiit plan 
lo liis guide and stupefying him 
with a mortality table, while the 
doctor had the other guide a few 
yards off^ examining him to see if 
he was healthy ^ Mr. Gunn arose 
and said he was glad to see me, 
because now we could talk over 
that business about the policy 
without fear of interruption. In 
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a paroxysm of rage I pushed him backward iuto the crater, 
and he fell a thousand feet below with a heavy tlnnl. 
As he struck the bottom I hcanl a voice screaming out 
y>mething about “ non-forfeiture but then* was a sudden 
convulsion of the mountain, a cloud of smoko, and I hear*- 
no more. 

But on tlie following Thursday an eruption began, and 
the first thing that was thrown out was Benjamin P. (hinn, 
scorched, with his hair singed 
ulf and ill a profuse perspiration, 
but still active and ready for 
business. If I. should be killed, I 
verily believe (hniri would com- 
mit suicide in order that lie might 
Ibllow me into the next world. 

Of course this is mere burlesque 
and it is hardly fair treatment 
<»t* Chinn. But 1 am gratified to learn that such ridicule 
does not hurt liis feelings. On the day the article appoanul 
ho called to see Colonel Bangs. The colonel aiiprolu'ndcd an 
assault; and rallying his clerks and reporters around him, ho 
seized a club and gave orders that Gunn should 
be admitted. But Benjamin did init intend 
war. Pie graspoil the colonel's hand; and after 
thanking him for such a handsonu^ gratnitons 
advertisement, lie pulled a schedule out t)f his 
pocket and argued wdth Bangs until the la' ter 
in despair agreed to take out another iiolicy for ten thousand 
dollars in Gunn’s company. 

Wo do not regard Lieutenant Smiley as a very entertain- 
ing person at present, and of course he is not quoted with 
euiiiusiasm. Bat during the prevalence of the cxcitenieni 
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created by the victory over Pitman’s baldness, Smiley related 
an anecdote bearing upon the subject of hair which com- 
bined instruction with amusement in a remarkable degree, 
and it may be profitable to reproduce it here as an illustra- 
tion of the demoralizing tendencies of the red man. 

During tlie recent visit of a party of Indians to the !East, 
one of the number, Squatting Bear, was observed to behave 
himself in a very remarkable and mysterious manner. Ho 
separated himself from his companions on one occasion for 
several hours, and was then seen returning dragging a huge 
Saratoga trunk behind him through the streets with a string. 
When lie reached liis lodgings with the trunk, the other 
Indians were puzzled. Home of them believed the trunk to 
be a model for a mnv kind of wigwam with a Mansard roof, 
while others conceived the idea that it was a patent bath-tub 
of some peculiar sort, and that Squatting Bear, in a moment 
of mental aberration, had been seized with an inexplicable 
and unprecedented desire to wash himself. The souls of the 
savages burned with fiery indignation as they contemplated 
the possibility of the adoption of this revolutionary, ener- 
vating and <lemoraliziiig jjractico of the pale faces l)y the 
noble red man. But when they questioned Squatting Bear 
and remonstrated with him, that incomprehensible bravo 
niercly placed his copper-colored finger upon his burnt- 
umber nose and winked solemnly with liLs right eye. 

The trunk was carried through to the wigwam of Squat- 
ting Bear unopened, and within the precincts of his home it 
was hidden finally from view, and was soon entirely forgotten. 

In the tril c the brave who killed the largest number of 
/nemies in any given year and secured the usual trophies o. 
victory was entitled to occupy the position as chief. Squat- 
ting Bear w^as known to have ardent aspirations for the office, 
and he worked hard to win it. For a while after his return 
he was always foremost in every fight ; and when th<» scalps 
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wore counted around the camp-fire, he invariably had secured 
the greatest number. Gradually, however, certain ol* the 
braves were impressed with the notion that Scjuattiiig* 
trophies sometimes did not bear a very correct jiroportioii to 
the ferocity of the contest or to the number of the slain. 
►Several times, after a brief skirmish in wliich ten or fifteen 
men were killed, »Squattiug would come sidling home with as 
many scalps as there w-erc dead men ; and at the same time 
the other "warriors would together have nearly a^s many more. 

The braves thought it was queer, but they did not give the 
subject very serious attention until after the massacni of a 
eertaiu baud of emigrants which liad passed «dose by the 
camp of the tribe. There "wenj just twenty persons in the 
company, and after the butcliery several 1 Julians took tho 
trouble to count the b(jdies and to keep tally with a butcher- 
knife upon the side of a chij). That night, when the scalps 
were numbered, each bravo had one or two apiece, but 
H([uatting Bear handed out exactly Ibrty-sevcn of the most 
beautiful bunches of human hair that had ever been seen west 
of the ISTississippi. The braves lot)kcd cross-eyed at each 
other and cleared their throats. Two of their number stole 
out to tho battlefield for the purpose of counting the bodies 
again, and of asccirtaining if this had been a menagerie with 
a few double-headed persons in the? party. 

Yes, there lay exactly twenty corpses, and, to make mat- 
ters w'orse, one of them was a bald-headed man who, for 
additional security to his scalp, had run a skatc-stra 2 > over 
his head and buckled it under his chin. 

When they returned, the entire camj) devoted itself to 
meditation and calculation. 

Twenty men killed and forty-seven scalps in the possession 
of a single Indian, without counting those secured by other 
participants in the contest ! The more the warriors pondered 
over this fact, the more perplexing it became. A brave^ 
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%vhilc his supper and rellccting upon the problem^ 

would sinldeiily imagine he saw Jiis way clear, and he would 
stop, with his mouth full of baked do[^, and iix his eyes upon 
the wall and think desperately hard. But the solution 
invariably eluded him. Then all of them would glide behinfl 
their wigwams and iKadorm abstruse mathematical calcuhi- 
iions upon their tiugers, and they would get sticks and jam 
die iK)ints into the sand and do hard sums out of their abor- 
iginal aritlimetic. And they would tear around through th(> 
Indian rule of three, and strugghi through their own kind 
vulgar fraction:-, and wrestle with something that they 
l)elieved to bo a multiplication table. But in vain. Forty- 
si'ven scalps oil' twenty heads! It seemed incredible anti 
iin])ossiblc. 

They tried it with algebra, and let the number of hcatls 
equal X and the number of scalt)s equal and they multi- 
plied X into y and .subtracted every letter in the alphabet in 
.•succession from tlio re.su It until their brains reeled; but still 
the my.stery remained unsolved. 

At la.st a .secret council W'a.s held, and it was determined 
that Scpiatting Bear must have some powerful and 'wonderful 
charm which enabled liim to perform .siu;h iniraelo.s, and all 
iiand.s agreed to investigate the matter upon the first oppor- 
tunity. So the next w eek there wa.s another fight, in which 
four per.sons 'were killed, aiul tlial night Scpiatting actually 
had the audaf;ity to rii.sh out one hundred and eighty-seven 
scalps, and to ask those benighted savages, .sitting around 
fheir lire, 1o believe that he luul snatcjhcd all that luiir from 
lliosii four lieads. 

It Avas too much — much too much; they sei/.cd him and 
iirovc a Avhitc oak stake through his bosom to hold him still, 
and then they proceeded to his Avigwam to ascertain hoAV that 
scalp bu.siuess was conducted by the Bear family. They 
burst open the Saratoga trunk the first thing, and there they 
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found fiflecii hundred wigs and a keg of red paint, purchased 
by the disgrace! u I aboriginal while in riiiladelphii:. 

That concluded his career. Tliey buried him at cnco in 
"!ie Saratoga trunk, and the wigs with liini; and ever since 
:.iat time they have elected annually a committee on scalps, 
whose business it is to examine e^ cry hirsute trophy with 
double-barreled microscope of aino hundred diameters. 
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L'i'.iitaix Remarkabi.e 1?ook — A Few Sucic;i<»TioNS Ri«rE(*T-' 
iN(i Hoston — T)kia:sion« of Ciiii.dhood — Biti.i.yino 

< J acjk — Judge 3’itman and the Catechism — An Kx- 

TKAORDINAUY HdUNDER TllE FacTS IN THE CASE OF HlEEE* 

UASS — A Faese Ai.akm. 

31LE I was helping one of rar 
youngsters a niglit or two ago 
to master a tough little prob- 
lem in his arithmetic, I picked 
up the history that he had 
been studying, and as he went 
off to bed with the other tiny 
travelers up the hill of know- 
ledge, I looked through tho 
volume. It was Goodrich’s 
History of the United States, 
for the use of beginners ; and 
it had a very familiar aji- 
pearance. I gained my first 
glimpse of the past from this 
very book ; and not only could I remember the text as I 
turned over the leaves, but the absurd pictures of General 
Washington and the surrender of Cornwallis, the impossi- 
ble portraits of John Smith and Benjamin Franklin, and 
the unnatural illustration of the manner in which the Pil- 
grim Fathers landed, seemed like respectable old acquaint- 
ances whom I had known and admired in happier days. 

The man who can find one of the books that he studied 
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when he was a child at school will experience a pleasant 
sensation if he will open it and look over its pages. It will 
recall some delightful memories, and bring him very close 
again to the almost forgotten time when that wretched 
little book was to him the mightiest literary achievement in 
existence. For this reason I love Goodrich’s History ; and 
1 will continue to regard it with affection even though my 
judgment may not give it approval as a work of very re- 
markable excellence. 

When Mrs. Adder descended, after tucking the weary 
scholars comfortably in bed, I dirccteil her attention to 
these facts, and to some of the peculiarities of Goodrich’s 
effort ; 

“ This little book, Mrs. A., first unlocked for me the door 
of history. It is a history of the United States ; and as it was 
written by a man who lived in Boston and believed in Bos- 
ton, it is hardly necessary to say that in my childhood I 
obtained from the volume the impression that our beloved 
native land consisted chiefly of Boston. I do not wish to 
revile that city. It is in many respects a model municipality. 
It is, I think, better governed than any other large commu- 
Jiity in the land, it has greater intellectual force than any 
of our cities, and its people have a stronger and more de- 
monstrative civic pride. In Boston the best men are usually 
at the front, and the conduct of public aflBiirs is not en- 
trusted, as it is in Philadelphia and other cities, to black- 
guardly politicians whom a respectable man would not ad- 
mit to his house, and who maintain themselves in power by 
fraudulent elections and by stealing the people’s money. 
Every Boston man believes in the greatness of his city, and 
/s proud of it. That is an excellent condition of public sen- 
timent, and we may pardon it even if it does sometimes pro- 
duce results that are slightly ridiculous. 

. ** Goodrich was what might be called an excessive Boston 
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man, and his little history is very apt, unintentionally, to 
convey erroneous impressions to the infant mind. In my 
early boyhood, being completely saturated with Goodrich, I 
entertained an indistinct idea that the eye of Columbus 
rested upon IJostoii long before any otlier object ai)peared 
above the horizon, and somehow I cherished a conviction 
that tlie natives who greeted him and bowed down at his 
feet were men who inhabited Bunker Hill Monument and 
disported themselves perpetually among the chambers of 
Faneuil Hall. I never doubted that every important event 
in our annals, from the landing of those tinpleasant old 
I’uritans of the Mayflower down to the election of Andrew 
Jackson, occurred in Boston, and Avas attributable entirely 
to the remarkable superiority of the people of that city. 1 
scoffed at the theory that John Smith Avas in Vir^nia at the 
time of his salvation by Pocahontas, and I Avas even disposed 
to regard the account of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence at Philadelphia as a sort of an insignificant 
‘side shoAV ^ Avhich should have been alluded to briefly in a 
foot-note. I honestly believed that the one great mistake of 
George Washington’s life Avas that he Avas born elseAvhero 
than in Boston, and I felt that, hoAvever hard such retribu- 
tion might appear, he deserved to be considered a little less 
great on account of that error. 

“As for the Avar of the Revolution, I could not doubt, while 
I maintained my faith in Goodrich, that it was begun by the 
high-spirited citizens of Boston in consequence of the wrongs 
inflicted ujwn tliem by that daring and impious monarch 
King George III. It Avas equally clear that the conflict was 
carried on only by the people of Boston, and that the victory 
was won at last because of the valor displayed by the citizens 
of that community. 

“ In my opinion, and apparently in the opinion of Good- 
rich, the leading event of the war was that* related in chap- 
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ter eighty-five. The story occupies the whole chapter. 
The historian evidently intended that the youthful mind, 
while meditating upon the most important episode of the 
dreadful struggle, should not be disturbed by minor matters. 
Chapter eighty-five relates that certain British soldiers tlc- 
niolishcd snow hills that had been constructed by some boys 
upon Boston Common, a hallowed spot which Goodrich taught 
me to regard as the pivotal jjoiiit of the universe. The boys 
determined to t;all upon General Gage, and to protest against 
this brutal outrage committed by the hireling butchers of a 
bloated despot. Now listen wdiilc I read the account of that 
interview as it is given by Goodrich : 

“General Gage asked wdiy so many children had called 
upt)n him. ‘We come, sir,* said the tallest boy. Ho demand 
satisfaction.’ ‘What!* said the general; ‘ have your fathers 
hecii teaching you rehcHion,and sent you to exhibit it here?* 

‘ Nobody scut us, sir,* answered tbc boy, while his check red- 
dened and his eye Hashed. ‘We have never injured nor in- 
sulted your troops ; but they have trodden down our snow- 
hills and broken the i<!0 on our skating-ground. We com- 
jdaineil, and they called us young rebels, and told ns to helj> 
ourselves if we could. Wc told the captain of this, and ho 
lauglicd at us. Yesterday our works were destroyed the 
ihird time, and 'wc will bear it no longer.* General Gage 
looked at them a moment in silent admiration, and then said 
to an officer at his side, ‘ The very children here draw in a 
love of liberty with the air they breathe.* 


“ The story of this event, which shaped the destinies of a 
great nation ami gav(‘, liberty to a continent, I learned by 
heart. Many and many a night have I lain awake wishing 
that Philadelphians would organize another W'ar w*ith Great 
Britain, so that British soldiers c!ould crome over and batt(»f 
<^o^vn a snow hill that I would build in Independence Squjirc. 
I felt certain that I should go- at once, in such an event, to 
see the general, and should overwhelm him with another 
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outburst of fiery indignation. It seemed rather hard that 
Philadelphia boys should never have a chance to surpass the 
boys of Boston. But still I could not help admiring those 
young braves and regarding them as the real authors of 
American independence. I was well assured that if that 
‘tallest boy’ had not entered the general’s room and flashed 
his eye at Gage all would have been lost ; the country would 
have been ground beneath the iron heel of the opj)ressor, 
and Americans would have been worse than slaves. Per- 
haps it did me no harm to believe all this ; but it seems to 
me that we might as well instruct children properly to be- 
gin with. Therefore 1 shall give our boy, Agamemnon, 
some private lessons in history to supplement the wisdom of 
Goodrich.” 

Just as 1 had concluded my remarks. Judge Pitman came 
in to ask me to let him look at the evening paper which I 
had brought with me from the city. I explained to hii \ the 
nature of the subject that had been considered, and the j idgi*, 
as usual, had something to say about it. 

“ Do you know,” he observed, “ that them school-books 
that they make now-a-days is perfectly bewilderin’ to a man 
like me ? When I went to school, w'e learned nothin’ but 
rendin’, writin’ and arithmetic. But now — well, they’ve got 
clear past me. I could no more rassle with the learnin’ they 
have at the schools now than a babe unborn.” 

“ To what special department of learning do you refer ?’* 
I inquired. 

“ Oh, all of ’em, all of ’em. I had a verycur’ous experience 
with one o’ them books once,” said the judge, with a laugh. 
“ Some years ago I took a notion to jine the church, an’ they 
give me the catechism to learn afore I could git in. When 
I got home, I laid the book away on the shelf, an’ didn’t go 
for it for two or three days. When I was ready to study it 
up, I reached down what I thought was the catechism, an* 
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I was kinder surprised to see that it was called ‘ Familiar 
Science.* You understand it was 
a book my daughter had been 
learnin* at school. But I knowed 
no better. I never paid no 
"tention to religion afore; an* 
although it struck me as sorter 
<}iieer that a catechism should 
liave such questions and answers 
in it, I tliought the church pc<)- 
jdc that give me the book must 
know what was right, so I said 
nothin’ an’ went to work at it.” 

“ How did you succeed ?” 

“ Oh, putty good. I learned 
xhree or four pages by heart, an’ 1 thought that was ’bout 
enough. So after while the minister an’ the rest come ’round 
an’ begun examinin’ me. I noticed that the questions kinder 

didn’t fit in, but I did my 
best ; an’ when they’d ask 
me about the Beripters, I’d 
jam in somethin’ about car- 
bonic acid gas, an’ when 
they inquired about the whole 
duty of man, I desp’rately 
give ’em somethin’ relatin’ to 
the functions of lightuin- 
rods.” 

“ You must have astonish- 
ed them.” 

“ You never seen men wuss bewildered,” replie<l the judge ; 
“ but I think I really skeered ’em wlien they asked me about 
Solomon’s temple; an’ 1 lit out with an answer referrin’ to 
fimoky chimneys. They thought 1 was insane. But. whoir 
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I pulled out the book an’ showed it to ’em, the preacher 
laughed nn’ told me about the mistake. Then wo hunted 
up the catechism an’ got the thing straight. The church 
folks had the laugh on mo for a while, but I didn’t mind it. 
An’ it 1008 pretty fair for a joke, wasn’t it?” 

“ Excellent.” 

“ But I got a better one on at least one of them fellers. 
Doctor Brindley was on the examinin’ committee, au’ he 
rim me harder than any of ’em about it. Well, sir — Do 
you know old TTillegass?” 

No ; I never hoard of him.” 

“ He lives out yer on the Wilmington road. Well, sir. 



some time afore that Hillegass was putty luar dead. lie was 
the wust case I ever ^een. Broken down, thin an’ pale, with 
no appetite, his lungs weak, his liver good for nothin’, his 
legs full of rheumatics, his heart affected an’ his head achin’ 
with neuralger, I really believe that man was the sickest 
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human bein’ that ever breathed the breath of life. All the 
doctors in tho country had a shy at him ono time an* 
another; an* as ho kep* a-gettin* wuss an’ wuss, they made 
him mad, an* ho wouldn’t pay their bills,” 

He was not much to blame fdr that.” 

“Certainly not. Well, ono day them doctors met, an’ 
after talkin’ the thing over they agreed not to go to Hilh*' 
gass’s again unless ho settled up, you understand. They 
said, we’ll let Hillegass die; we’ve fooled with liim 
long enough. He’s either got to pay or perish. No more 
Hillegass for us unless we see some cash.’ So for about a 
year they let him alone; an* whenever one of ’em would 
drive past the house, he would pull up for a minute, look 
to see if there was crape on the door, an* then go on, shakin’ 
his head an* sayin*, ‘ Poor Hillegass ! the stingy old fool’s 
not: long for this world.* ” 

“ Did he die ?” 

“ Dio ! Ono day Dr. Brindley felt kinder sorry for Tlille- 
gass, an’ he weakened on his resolution. So he called at tho 
house to see how he was gittin* on. As he went in the yard 
he seen a stoutish man liftin’ 
a bar’l of Hour in a waggin. 

When the man got the bar’l 
in, he seen the doctor an’ como 
I'or’ard. The doctor thought 
lu* knew the .scar on the man’s 
nose, but he couldn’t believe 
i t . Ho wsomedever , it was old 
Hillegass, well an’ hearty as 
a buck, an* able to h’ist the 
roof off the barn if lie’d^ 
mind to. You understand 
that I had a very soft thing 
on Brindley jes* then ; an’ he 
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never seomed to take no furder interest in the catechism 
business when he met me. An’ they don’t encourage 
doctors much out that way now ; no, sir. They trust to luck 
nn* natur’, which in my opinion is the best way, anyhow.” 

“ A great many remarkable things seem to have happened 
in this place,” 1 said. 

“ Yes,” responded the judge. " You’d hardly think it of 
such a quiet town as this ’pears to be ; but somehow thercj’s 
’most always somethin* lively goin’ on. There was that fuss 
’round at Dr. Hopkins’s a couple o’ year ago ; did you hciir 
’bout that ?” 

“ Not that I know of.” 

“ Well, we’d jes* got a new fire-engine in the 
town, an’ the men that run her thought they’d 
play a little joke on the chief of the depart- 
ment by rushin’ ’round to his house an’ 
pretendin’ it was afire. By a most unfort’nit 
circumstance, the chief moved out of tho 
house that mornin’, and Dr. 

Hopkins — the preacher, you 
know — moved in. Them fel- 
lers come a-peltin’ ’round with 
the engine, an’ they run up 
their ladders an’ begun a- 
playin’ on the roof in a man- 
ner that skeered the Hopkinses 
nearly to death. But the 
other fire company thought 
there really was a fire, an’ they come out 
with their engine an’ begun to squirt on 
the house. The others tried to explain how 
it was, but the new-comers wouldn’t believe ’em, an’ they 
kep’ a-pourin’ water into the winders an* a carryin’ on like 
mad. So at last they got up a fight, an’ they fought all 
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over the house an’ on the stairs an’ up an* down the 

entries, until Dr. Hopkins 
was putty near insane ; an* 
when they went home, he 
counted up about two h un- 
dr ed dollars damages, 
which them fellers had to 
pay. Yes, it is aston- 
ishin’ how they used to 
keep things a-movin’ in 
this town. An" now I 
really must be goin*. I’ll 
send back the paper the 
fust thing in the mornin*, 
for certain.” 

The judge then went 
home; and just as he 
passed out of the door Bob Parker came in with a radiant 
»*ountenanco. He had succeeded in obtaining the evidence 
that w^as needed for his vindication* 
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p^rmiNa Tiriij Business — Vindication op Mb. Bob Barkeb— 
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R. PARKER had good rea- 
son for exultation. He liad 
in his possession testimony 
which exposed and com- 
pletely defeated the wretch- 
ed little (H)iispiracy organ- 
ized against him by Smiley. 

“It was a very easy 
thing to settle this busi- 
ness,” said Bob. “I ex- 
plained the matter to the 
members of our firm, and 
they not only gave me a let- 
ter containing very strong 
expressions of confidence in 
me and denouncing Stone- 
bury as a wholly untrustworthy and disreputable person, but 
they insisted that I should make Stonebury confess. Ac- 
cordingly, a member of the firm accompanied me while 1 
hunted him up. We found that he had a clerkship in one 
of the municipal offices, and we called to see him. He 
turned absolutely white when he saw me, and looked as if 
he would like to beat a retreat. But we went at him, and 
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threatened that if he did not acknowledge in w'riting that ho 
had iiialigiicd me wo would prosecute him for the theft 
committed while ho v:a3 engaged at the store, and have him 
ousted from his prcscut position. 

*■ He came down at ou('e, and began to excuse his conduct 
upon tlic ground that Smiley had compelh'd him to do as he 
dkl. Then he made a written confession that his statements 
concerning me W’ere lies, and that he was the. real author of 
the letter W’hich professed to come from R('.v. Dr. I>ewey. 
Here it is — here are both letters; and I propose to en- 
lighten the Magruder intellect with them this very night.’’ 

“Wouldn’t it bo better to wait until to-morrow? It 
is rather late now.” 

“ No, sir. I intend to settle the affair finally and for ever 
before I go to be<l. I have been waiting long enough. Now 
I am going to enjoy ray victory without further delay. Let’s 
go around there at once.” 

So Bob and I started for the Magruder mansion; and when 
we reached the street, he strodii along at such a rapid gait 
that I could hardly keep up Avitli him. As w’O 
api^roaclied the house I ventured to suggest that 
the dog might perhaj^s be at large, in wdiicli 
event I thought I would rather remain in the 
drug store on the other side of the street until 
he returned. 

“ I w’dild go into the liousc,” exclaimed Bob, 

“if there Avere a million bloodhounds tearing 
around the front yard.” 

“ Well, I believe I Avouldn’t. I have less en- 
thusiasm than you. T am growing old and cautious. A 
much smaller quantity of bloodhound would restrain Avhat 
little impetuosity I have. Only one vigorous bloodhound 
stationed in that yard and betraying a disposition to exclude 
me would dampen my ardor. I should go home at once.” 
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“ Magrudcr’s dog won’t bite,” said Bob. “ He knows me 
well, and we needn’t be a bit afraid of liim.” 

“ Very well, I will run the risk; but if any accident oc- 
curs, I shall blame you for it. I would rather you should 
lose your lady-love than that I should be deprived of the 
use of my legs.” 

“ And, of cfjurse, I wouldn’t. But come along, and never 
mind the dog.” 

As we entered the gate tlic dog w^as there, and he folloAved 
us iijion the porch, still manifesting intense eager- 
ness to sniff our trowsers. It is remarkable with 
w’hat carcdulncss and steadiness a man walks 
under such circumstauccs. I would not have 
made a sudden jump or a quick movement of 
any kind Jbr a valuable consideration. 

When we entered the house, Mr. Magruder 
met us, and wo went with liini into the library, 
where ^Mrs. Magruder was sitting with a book in her hand. 
We obtained a glimpse of Bessie as she vanished through 
the other door into the next room ; and Bob seemed to fed 
a little disappointed that she had not remained. Mr. Ma- 
gnuh'r began the (conversation : 

“ W('ll, INIr. Parker, I trust you have been successful in 
your dforts?” 

Yes, sir,” replied Bob. “ T have a(’cnmplishcd all that I 
hoped Ibr. 1 hav(‘, I think, procured evidence which will 
vindicate me completely and prove that I have been grossly 
shin dec rted.” 

r hope tills is the case,” said Mr. Magruder. “ What is 
the nature of your — ” 

“ Here are two letters. This one is from one of my em- 
ployers. The other is written by Samuel Stonebury, a man 
whose name at least is known to you.” 

Magruder took the papers and read them aloud, so that 
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his wife might obtain the information supplied by them. 
Then, as he slowly folded them up, he said : 

“Mr. Parker, this does indeed seem to be conclusiv'e. I 
blame myself very much for having reposed coiilidcnco in 
Smiley and in his villainous friend, but more tliaii all be- 
cause I treated you as if you were guilty before I heard you 
in your own defence. I owe you a very bumble ai)ology, sir, 
and I now make it. I hope you wdll forgive me arid Ma- 
griuler extended his hand. 

“ I believed in you from the first,” said Mrs. Magriidcr. 

“And I thank you for it,” reidied Pob. 

“ I suiiposc Bessie might as well come in now, my dear,” 
pai<l Mr. IMagriider. 

“Certainly,” replied hi.s wife, and she called Bessie. 

Bessie had evidently been listening upon the other side of 
the door, for she entered instantly, with her smiling face rosy 
with blushes. Bob merely took her liaiid, and stood by her 
looking as if he would like to indulge in a tenderer demon- 
duration. Then I announced iny intention to go homo, and 
as I did so Bob said he believed he would stay a little 
longer. IVIr. and Mrs. Magruder came out with me into tho 
hall to say good-bye, and as the library-door closed I thought 
1 heard the sound of a kiss. 1 hope the old peoide wtait into 
the parlor or retired to bed after my departure. Tlu'ro laid 
been a cruel separation of the two lovers, and a good deal of 
genuine suffering, at least upon Bessie’s part, and it was but 
:^air that they should have a chance to enjoy to the very ut- 
most, without the intrusion of another person, the bliss of 
that reunion. 

Upon the day following this reconciliation Smiley was in 
town, and he called at Magruder's. The old gentleman saw 
him coming, and met him at the door. In reply to Smiley’s 
salutation Magruder looked sternly at him, and after telling 
him that his villainy had been exposed, the indignant man 
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ordered the lieutenant to leave his house and never to enter 
it again. Smiley turned u])oii his heel and slunk away. 
We liavc probably seen the last of him ; and just as he has 
disappeared we have learned that he is likely to be eashiered 
Iroiu the army lor bad conduct. His brother ollicers at tlie 
fort have discovered his true character Just as it has been 
revealed to us. 

This rambling narrative would not deserve to be received 
as a faithful record of events that hav^c occurred in our lujigh- 
borhood if it should fail to include an account of the extra- 
ordinary circumstances attending what is known here as 
“Tlie Great Cooley Inquest.” The story of that nmiark- 
ablc business must bo giv'cu even if it shall be introduced 
with abruptness. 

JNIy neighbor William Cooley had a brother njimcd 
Thomas, who lived at a place called Vandyke, in New 
Castle county. Thomas Cooley was in some respects a 
very remarkable man. He was gifted with genius, but it 
was genius of an impracticable kind. He was an inventor, 
ami during the later years of his life he devoted all his 
time to the work of constructing surprising machines 'which 
would never do anything when they were constructed. 

Down at the patent-office they got so at last that when a 
new model and specifications w^ould come along from Cooley, 
the commissioner and clerks would grant him a j^atent on the 
spot, for they knew, from a rich and generous experience, 
that when Cooley invented anything it was perfectly certain 
to be unlike any other contrivance ever conceived by the 
mind of fallen man; and they were aware, at any rate, that 
nobody who was sane enough to be at large would ever want 
to interfere with Cooley's exclusive right to pin together 
such a bewildering and useless lot of cranks and axles and 
wheels. I think Cooley had about two hundred patents of 
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various kinds ; and besides the niaeliincs and dodges thus 
protected by tlie law, ho owiictl scores of otliers 
which were never heard ot* in Washington or 
anywhere else but at Cooley’s home. 

Cooley had a kind of “don” of Ins own in 
the garret, lie used to slnit himself up in 
this for liours together while he perfected his 
inventions or conducted his chemical investi- 
gations. Ilis last idea was that he could put 
together a (•ompound which wouhl rule guu- 
]K>wder out of the market, and make the de- 
struction of armies and navies comparatively 
easy. And so, for a time, IVIrs. Cooley, while 
bustling about in the vicinity of the den, in- 
stead of hearing the buzz and hum of wheels 
and the click of the hammer, wouhl sniff ter- 
rific smells, evolved by the irrepressible Cooley 
from the contents of his laboraU}ry. And on© 

'lay there came a fearful explosion. The roof 
was torn off and reduced to splinters, and Thomas Cooley had 
disajipearcd. 



Vandyke, as I have said, is in Kew Castle county, Dela- 
ware, but it is also close to the boundary lino between Dela- 
ware and the counties of Cecil and ICeiit, in IMaryhind. 

And so it was not surprising when, a few minutes after the 
explosion, persons in all three of the counties perceived frag- 
ments of a demoralized and disintegrated human being 
tumbling from the air. The pieces of the unhappy vic- 
tim of the disaster were unevenly distributed between New 
( kstle, Cecil and Kent. The first named got twelve of the 
fragments. There were persons who thought Cooley might 
have showed even greater partiality for his own county, 
but I do not blame him ; ho was in a measure controlled 
by circumstances. 
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I think the friends of the 
coroner coinj^laiiied with 
greatest bitterness, lie was 
ail enthusiastic coroner. 
He had been known, wdien 
one of Dr. Tobias Jones’s 
relatives returned from 
Egypt with a mummy em- 
balmed fifteen hundred years 
before the Christian era, to 
seize that ancient sulyect of 
Pharaoh and summon a 
jury, and sit upon it, and 
brood over it and think. 
And it is rumored that ho 
put that jury up to bringing 
in a verdict, “ Tlie death of the deceased ensued from cause or 
causes unknown, at the hands of persom also unknown.’' 
His enemies at the next election openly asserted that ho 
charged the county with the usual fee, wdth compound in- 
terest from the time of Moses. 

8o of course when Thomas Cooley went up, he wasn’t 
sorry ; and the more Cooley was scattered over Nenv Castlo 
county, the more serene and aflable the coroner felt. AVhen 
he had selected his jury and looked around him a little in 
order to command the situation, he perceived that Cooley 
had put into his hands a tolerably good thing. The coroner 
spent the next three clays holding an inquest upon each of 
the twelve fragments of the deceased. He empaneled a new 
jury every time, and then proceeded cautiously and delib- 
erately in each case. 

There was by no moans complete unanimity of opinion. 
The first jury decided that ** the deceased met his death by 
being struck by something sudden.” The second one ad- 
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vanced the theory that “ Thomas Cooley was surreptitiously 
and insidiously blowcd apart.” The others threw out sug* 
gestions respecting the probability that tlie trouble eamo 
from Cooley’s well-known weakness lor hying machines, or 
from his being lifted out and cut up by some kind of a hur- 
ricane. Once the jury decided not to bring in a verdict, but 
merely to pass resolutions of regret. 

And the coroner would sit there over the particular piece 
of Cooley in question, and smile and permit these iniinifcsta- 
tions of generous feeling to have full play. It didn't per- 
l)lex Jiim that all the verdicts diflored. “ Truth,” he re- 
marked to a friend, “is well enough. But as Cooley is cer- 
tainly dead, what’s the odds if we can’t agree as to what 
killed him ? Bet us collect our fees and yield with Christian 
resignation to destiny.” 

' It was always interesting to me to hoar that coroner con- 
verse upon the subject of resignation. He would rather have 
died than to have resigned while any of the Cooleys 'were in 
town inventing explosive compounds. 

The Cecil eo\uily coroner discovered six pieces of the de- 
ceased within his jurisdiction, but his i)ridc would not permit 
him to yield the supremacy in such a matter to his rival over 
the line. The New C'astle man had twelve iiH]uests, and so 
would he, with more besides. And his juries used t(j go out 
and consult and come in after a while with a majority report, 
declaring, perhaps, that deceased was killed by fooling w'ith 
some sort of a gun, and a minority report insist- 
ing that he had been murdered and dissected by 
a medical student or students unknown. 

And then the coroner would disband the in- 
quest and drum up a fresh jury, "which would 
also disagree, until out of those six fractions ot poor old 
Cooley the coroner got thirty-seven deliberations, Avith the 
attendant fees. And every time the doctors Avould testify 
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that post-mortem examinations revealed the fact that the 
inside of the deceased was crammed with fragments of the 
Tjatiii language; and invariably the jurors would sit there 
and try to look as if they understood those terms, although 
a dim impression prevaiied most of the time that the physi- 
cians were indulging recklessly in profanity. 

And when a relative of Cooley’s testified before the thirty- 
seventh jury that “ Thomas Cooley was a man of marked 
idiosyncrasies, and liis brain was alwaj^s excited by his irre- 
sistible fondness for chimeras of various kinds,” the jury 
looked solemn and immediately brought in a verdict that 
“ cleath was caused by idiosyncrasies forming on his brain in 
consc(p!encc of excessive indulgence in chimeras, thus sup- 
plying an awful warning to the young to refrain from the 
use of that and other intoxicating beverages.” 

Only two f)ieccs fell in Kent county, but the coroner wHs 
animated by even greater professional enthusiasm than his 
neighbors across the border, lie spent the entire season 
over as much of Cooley as he could reach. All his juries 
but one disagreo(.l, and he had eighty-four. The sixth would 
have been unanimous but for an obstinate man named Sol 
fridge. All the others were for a verdict of mysterious 
butchery, but Selfridgc insisted upon attributing the disaster 
to nitro-glycerine. So earnest wan he that he fought over 

the subject with a 



fellow-juryman 
named Smith ; and 
he held Smith down 
and remonstrated 
with him, and show- 
ed him the matter 
in different lights, 
and bit his nose to 
convince Smith that 
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the nitro-glycerine hypothesis was eorreet. And when the 
jury was dismissed, Belfridgc, true to his solemn convictions, 
carried the war into the paj)cr.s, ami pul)lishcd an obituary 
poem entitled “A Monody on the Death of Thomas Cooley,*' 
in which he presented his views in tliis fashion : 

“ When Cooley got liis glycerine all prop(?rly atljnstcd, 
lie knocked it unexpectedly, and suddenly it busted; 

And when it reached old Thomas C., he got up quick and dusted, 
And left his wife and family disheartened and disgusted.^* 

It was discovereil that one of the bones of the deceased had 
fallen directly across the boundary line between Cecil and 
Kent. As soon as the fact was reported, the coroner of 
Kent rallied a jury upon his end; and just as the 2 )roceed- 
ings were about to begin, the Cecil coroner arrived witli a 
jpry for the purpose of attending to his share of the w^ork. 
While the authorities of Kent mused at one end of the bone, 
the jui’ymcn of Cecil reflected at tho other end, and the re- 



sult was tliat each brought in an entirely different verdict. 
But they were uuanimous on the question of the collectioF 
of fees. 

In all there were thirteen or fourteen conflicting verdicts 
rendered, and so some uncertainty prevailed as to the pre- 
cise cause of Cooley’s death. Mtm’s minds were unsettled, 
and their conclusions were demoralized, in the iircscncc of 
80 much official authority of an indecisive kind. But no- 
body mourned over these differences. They were a blessing 
for tho people of the counties. Almost every man in the 
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neighborhood had had a turn at Cooley's remains, and some 
of them had served <ui the juries six or seven times. Tho 
farmers all bought new iiiowing-iiiachiues that spring with 
their fees. The doctors collected more money for 
examinations than they would have done in a time of an 
epidemic of small-pox and sudden death. I'eoplc fixed up 
their houses and paid off mortgages and laid in their pork 
and started grocery stores and gave hops out of the profits 
of Cooley's explosion. And there were men who cherished 
a wish that Cooley could l)c put together again and ex- 
ploded once a month for the next decade. But that of 
course was impossible. 



One day, when the tide of prosperity was at its lieight, 
the widow Cooley perceived a -wagon driving up to her 
door. The man within the vehicle dismounted, and un- 
loaded four pieces of iron pipe sixty feet long. Presently 
another wagon arrived, and this driver also unloaded the 
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eame quantity of pipe. Then a third driver arrived and did 
the same thing. Then a fourth came, and Mrs. Cooley saw 
a man in it witli a queer-looking object by him. It proved 
to be Thomas Cooley himself. Thomas had been up to the 
city at a machine-shop getting up a working model of a new 
kind of a patent dux)lex elliptic artesian i)ump ; and now ho 
was home again. The remains scattered over the counties 
wc?re — so Cooley said — merely a lot of beef with which he 
had been trying to make a new kind of patent portable soup 
and au im])rovcd iinporishabJc army sausage ; and the ex- 
plosion, ho thought, must have been caused by spontaneous 
coitibustion. 

Thomas Cooley would Lave been happy, after all, but for 
one thing — everybody outside of his own fiimiiy refused to 
recognize him as a living man. If he was willing to move 
about in the community in the character of an unburied 
corpse, the people would agree not to interfere and not to 
insist upon his burial ; but that was as far as they could go 
conscientiously. Their duty to society, their obligations to 
the law, (!oin[)(illed them to reject the idea that he was any- 
thing more than inanimate remains. He was oflicially dead. 
The fact had been declared under oath by hundreds of jury- 
men, and it was reglst(*rcHl in the records of two States and 
three oountu's. The t<'stimony Avas overwludmingly against 
him. To admit that he was still alive would be dangerous, 
it would be revolutionary. The foundations of society would 
be shaken, the majesty of the law would sutler insult, the 
fabric of republican government w^ould be undermined. If 
a being wlio was legally only a mere cadaver was to be per- 
mitted to strut out into daylight, and to urge incendiary 
theories about the condition of his vital spark, nothing would 
be safe ; there would be no guarantee that the cemeteries 
would not unload, and that all of the departed would not bo 
crowding out and wanting to vote. Besides, ii* it was ad 
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mittcd that Cooley was yet alive, all the money that had 
been earned by the jurymen, all the fees that had been 
charged by the coroners, would have to be returned to the 
county treasuries. The peojjle were aghast at the thought. 
The coroners entered into a solemn compact to persist in 
ignoring Cooley or to rc^gard him merely as an absurd and 
very indelicate goblin who had behaved in a manner wholly 
unworthy of a ghost with gentlemanly instincts. They de- 
clared publicly that they could not admit that Cooley was 
alive unless there should be a general resurrection in the 
States of Delaware and Maryland, and until that time 
arrived, tluy considered that the best thing Cooley could do 
would bo to select a sepulchre somewhere and creep into it 
and behave. 

I do not know that I can find a better place than this 
to insert a bundle of rhymes which T have at hand. The 
wholesale slauglit(‘r in which the hero and heroine indulge 
seems to entitle the poem to association with the three coro- 
ners above mentioned. And T may venture to remark that 
not one of the oflicaals in question -will read the lines without 
a feeling of profound regret that such magnilicent opportu- 
nities f(^r iiKpK'sts arc hardly likely to be presented in IMarj’'- 
land and Delaware. Our New'^ Castle coronoc would ac- 
cumulate millions in the shape of fees if he could have the 
privilegeof summoning juries to investigate such a butchery 
as this. 


A Hindoo Degend. 

There was a Ilindoo maiden once on India’s coral strand 
AVho had some forty suitors for her coffee-colored hand. 
Her father was a Brahmin of aristocratic caste 
'Who much internal revenue in dxy goods had amassed. 
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These lovers thought it would bo niee the iliisky luaiil to wed 
And spend the rupees lavishly when her pa])a was dead. 

But she turned up her nose at them — a very pretty pug — - 
Because clandestinely she loved an elegant y(^ung Tliug. 

This Thug, in his profession, was a very active ni:u\; 

He strangled eiglity men the year to praetice he began. 

But as tlie maiden’s fatlicr liad no taste for art at all. 

He foolishly disliked the Thug, and wouldn’t let him call. 

And then she loved him better still, as always is the ease. 

And so slie met him daily at a certain tryst ing-plaee. 

Hand in liand amid the verdant tields deliciously they strayed, 
Tsow culling llowers, now strangling little children as they played. 

And this young Thug, one afternoon, he kissed the maid and said, 
“ It really seems to me, my dear, high time that wo should wed. 
And as your guardians to me so seriously object, 

'Twould be as well to kill them; F can tio it, I expect.’' 

Then said the lovely maiden, with a sweet, ronliding smile: 

“•1 go for chopping of liicin ui) in most efU-rtual sty It*. 

And as my marriage simply on njy papa’s iloath depends, 

Why, just for fun we’ll butcher all my relatives and friends." 

The Thug procured a hatchet, and the maitlcn got a knife; 

They cut and slashed the Brahmin till he was bereft of life; 

Then they seized the loving mother, though she tlesperately fought 
And crunched licr aged bones beneath the car of .Tuggernaut. 

A consecrated lasso, thrown with admirable skill. 

Swiftly roped her brother in and ehokeil him 'gainst his will. 

Tier sister's fair young form was hooked upon the sacred swing; 
Anti flying 'round until she died, she screamed like everything. 

The maiden jabbed the knife into the colored coachman's brain, 
And stabbed her uncle William and her aunt Matilda Jane. 

The Thug he steeped his hatchet in the charnberinaiden's gore. 
And with a skewer pinned the cook against the cellar door. 

The maiden cut her grandpa up in little tiny hits. 

And scared her grandma so she died in epileptic fits. 
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i he dry nurse witli the clothes-line was serenely strangled, whiSd 
They tossed the little baby to the sacred crocodile. 



And when the fuss was over, said the maiden to the Thngf 
You’d better have Ji hole within the cemetery dug; 

And let tlie undertjdtcr take extraordinary x)ains 
To decently inter this lot of mangled-iip remains.” 

And when the usual bitter tears were at the funeral shed, 

Tbc loVv^rs to tlio temple went, in order to be wed. 

The iM’icst li:id Inrbecued a man that day for sacrifice; 

They cooked him with the cracklin’ on; with gravy brown and nice. 

The chief priest asked the maiden, when the services besran. 

If lier papa ha<l said she might annex this line young man? 

“Oh no,” she said, “ riiy loving wish he foolishly withstood. 

So him and all tlie family we slaughtered in cold blood.” 

** You shock me !” said the pious priest ; “ your conduct makes xHd 
sad ; 

You never learned at Sunday-.school to be so awful bad. 

I've told you often, when you killed a person anywhere, 

Xo bring the bodv to that old nine-headed idol therQ ; 
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‘‘The great Viahnu ia Buffering for victims every day. 

And here you go and cut them up and throw the bones away! 
Extravagance is sinful ; I must really put it down ; 

I’ve half a mind to pull the string and make the idol frown. 

‘‘ I must punish you with rigor ; and I order that you two 
Instead of getting married shall severest penance do.” 

So on a piece of paper then he scribbled a brief word ; 

The lovers as they left, of course, felt perfectly absurd. 

The Thug then read the order o’er, and bursting into tear?, 

{ le said, “ This paper realizes my unxdeasant fears. 
iTpon my word, my sweetest one, it really chills my blood; 

I’ve got to sufibcatc you in the Ganges’ holy mud.” 

And so he sadly led her down unto the river’s bank, 

And like a stone into the cold, religious slime she sank. 

And there she stuck the livelong day, and all the following rJght 
Unti^ an alligator came and ate her at a bite. 

The Thug he felt exceeding hurt at her untimely fate, 

But ‘his, though not so dreadful, was not nice, at any rate. 

The priest, in his fierce anger, had condemned him, it appears. 
To stand alone upon one leg for forty-seven years 1 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


An Arrival. — A Pres knt from a Congressman — Meditations 
VPON ms PuiirosE — The Patent Office REroui’ of the 
>''UTURE — A Plan for Kevoletiontzing Puiilic Docu- 
ments AND Odening a New Department op Literatitri; 
- OUR Trip to 8alem — A Tragical, Incident — The Last 
OF Lieutenant iS^heey. 


VERY mysterious package 
came to me Lli rough tliu 
post-office yesterday. I 
brouglit it home unop9iic(l, 
and, as is usual iu such 
cases, we began to specu- 
late upon the nature of 
tlie contents before wo 
broke the seals. Every- 
body has a disposition to 
dally for a while w’ith a 
letter or a package from 
an unknown source. Mrs. 
Adeler felt the parcel 
carefully, and said she 
was sure it was something 
from her aunt — something for the baby, probably. Bob 
imagined that it Avas an infernal machine forwarded by the 
revengeful Stouehiiry, and he insisted that I should put it to 
Boak ill a bucket of water for a few hours before removing 
the wrapper. The children were hopeful that some benign 
fairy had adopted this melhccl of supplying the Adeler 
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liimily with supernatural confectionery ; and for my part, 
1 had no doubt that some one of my friends amon^ the pub- 
lishers had seat me half a dozen of the latest books. 

We opened the bundle gradually. When the outside 
casing was torn away, another envelope remained, and as 
this was slowly removed the excitement and curiosity reached 
an almost i)ainful degree of intensity. At last all the papers 
were taken off* and I lifted from among them a large black 
volume. It was only n patent-office report sent to me by 
that incorriii^tible statesman and devoted patriot, the Con- 
gressman from our State. 

1 have endeavored to conjecture why lie shouhl liave 
selected me as the object of such a demonstration. Cer- 
tainly he did not expc(!t me to read the report, lie knows 
that I, as a man of at least ordinary intelligence, would en- 
dure torture first. I cannot think that he ho])ed to 2 >ur- 
cliase my vote by such a cheap expedient. Congressmen 
do,* I believe, still cherish the theory that the present of a 
j)atciit-office report to a constituent secures for 
{ ho donor the fealty of the recipient ; but it is a 
delusion, ^^uch a gift fills the soul of an unof- 
ii’uding man with gloomy and murderous 
tlioughts. Kvery ouo feels at times as if ho 
would like to butcher some of his fellow-men ; 
and my appetite for slaughter only becomes 
keen when I meet a Congressman who has sent 
me a patent-office reiiort. Neither can I accept 
the suggestion that my representative w^as de- 
ceived by the supposition that I would be grateful for such 
an intimation that an eminent man, even amid the oppressive 
cares of State, has not forgotten so humble a worm as I. He 
knows me well ; and although I am aware that there is in 
Washington a prevalent theory that a wild thrill of exulta- 
tion agitates the heart of a constituent when he receives a 
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public document or a flatulent oration from a lawmaker, my 
Congressman is better informed. He would not insult me 
in such a manner. I can only account for his conduct upon 
the theory that lie misdirected the volume, which he intended 
for some one else, or upon the supposition that he has heard 
me speak of the necessity for the occasional bombardment 
of Cooley’s dog at night, and he conceived that he would be 
helping a good cause by supplying me with a new and 
formidable missile. I have never attacked a dog with a 
patent-ofiice report, but I can imagine that the animal 
might readily be slain with such a wcajion. A projectile 
shoiiM have ponderosity; and a patent-office report has 
more of that quality to the cubic inch than any other object 
with which I am familiar. Still, I do not care to tax the 
treasury of the United States for material with which to 
assail Cooley’s dog. I would rather endure the noctiirnal 
ululations, and have the money applied to the liquidation 
of the national debt. 

It is, however, apparent that Congressmen will never 
surrender the patent-office report ; and if this is admitted, 
it seems to me that the man who succeeds in infusing into 
those volumes such an amount of interest that people will 
be induced to read them will have a right to be regarded as 
a great public benefactor. I suppose no human being ever 
did read one of them. It is tolerably certain that any man 
who would deliberately undertake to peruse one from be- 
ginning to end w’ould be regarded as a person who ought 
not to be at large. His friends would be justified in placing 
him in an asylum. I think I can suggest a method by 
which a reform can be effected. It is to take the material 
that comes to hand each year and to work it up into a con- 
tinuous story, which may be filled in with tragedy and sen- 
timent and humor. 

For instance, if a man came prowling around the patent- 
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abandoned villain; Alpbonso lyin^j in wait, as it were, be- 
hind a dark corner, for the purpose of scooping his rival with 
that imiiroved hay-rakc. And then the hero 
would bo a man, suppose avc say, who desired 
an extension of a patent on accordcons. I 
should call such a person Lucullus, and plant 
him,- with a working model of the accordeon, 
under the window of the boarding-house whore 
the heroine, Amelia, who would be a woman 
who had applied for a patent on a new kind 
of red flannel frills, lay sleeping under the 
soothing influence of the tunes stiueczed from 
the accordeon of IjucuIIus. 

In the midst of the serenade, let us suppose, in comes a 
man who has just got out some extraordinary kind of a fowl- 
ing-piece about which he >vants to interview the head of the 
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department. I should make this being Amelia’s father and 
call him Smith, because that name is full of 
poetry and sweetness and wild, unearthly 
music. Then, while T^ucullus was mashm^ 
out delicious strains, I might make Alplionso 
rush on Smith with his hay-rake, thinking ho 
was Lucullus, and in the fight which would perhaps ensue 
Smith might blow out Alphonso’s brains somehow on the 
spot by a single discharge, we might assuriK', 
of Smith’s extraordinary fowling-])icce, wdiilo 
J.(ucullus coidd be arrested upon the suit of 
the composer who had a copyright on the 
tunc with which he solaced Amelia. 

If any ingenious undertaker should haunt 
the patent-office at this crisis of the story with 
a species of metallic coffin, I might lay Al- 
phonso aw’ay comfortably in one of them and 
have a funeral, or I might add a thrill of in- 
terest to the narrative by resuscitating him 
w’ith vegetable i>ills, in case any benefactor 
of the race shouhl <*all to secure his rights as 
the sole manufacturer of such articles. In 
the mean time, L/Uculius, languishing in jail, 
could very readily burst his lettiu's and re- 
gain his liberty, provided some man of in- 
ventive talent called on tho commissioner to 
take out searches, say, on some kind of a rcvertible crow- 
bar. 

Then the interest of the story would be sustained, and a 
few’ more machines of various kiiKls couhl be worked in, if, 
for instance, I should cause this escaped convict of mine to 
ascertain that the musical coin])oser had W’on the heart of 
Amelia, in the absence of her lover, by offering to bring her 
flannel frills into market, and to allow her a royalty, we will 
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assume, of ten cents a frill. When IjucuHus hoars of this, 
I should induce him to try to obtain the influoiice of Ame- 
lia’s parents in his behalf by propitiating old ]\lr. Smitli with 
the latest variety of bunion plaster for which a patent was 
wanted, while Mrs. Smith could bo appeased cither with a 
•gingham umbrella with an improvement of six or seven extra 
ribs, or else a lot of galvanized gum rings, if any inventor 
brought such things around, for her grandchildren. 

Then, for the sake of breaking the monotony of these in- 
trigues, we could have a little more of the revivilied Al- 
phonso. I could very readily fill the heart of that reani- 
mated corpse with bafiled rage, and cause him to sell to old 
Smith one of McBride’s improved hydraulic rams. Smith 
could be depicted as an infatuated being who j^laccd that 
ram down in the meadow and caused it to force water up to 



his house. And Alphonso, of course, wdth malignant hatred 
in his soul, Avould meddle with the machine, and fumble 
around until he spoiled it, so that Smith could not stop it, 
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and it V70uld continue to pump until the Smiths had a cas- 
cade flowing from their attic window. Mrs. Smith, in her 
despair, might impale herself on a variety of reversible toast- 
ing-fork, and die mingling the inventor’s name with maledic- 
tions and groans, while Smith, in the anguish of his soul, 
could live in the barn, from whence he could use an ingenious 
kind of breech-loading gun — patent ap^nied for — ^to perfor- 
ate artists who came around to sketch the falls. 

In the mean time, l^ucullus might come to the rescue with 
a suction pump and save the Smith mansion, only to find 
that Amelia had flown with the composer, and had gone to 
sea in a ship w’ilh a patent copper bottom, and a kind of a 
binnacle for which an extension had been granted by Con- 
gress on the 2dth of February. It would then be well, per- 
haps, to have that copper-bottomed ship attacked by pirates, 
and after a bloody hand-to-hand contest, in which the com- 
poser could sink the pirate craft with the model of a gun- 
powder pile-driver which he has in the cabin, the enraged 
corsairs should swarm upon the deck of the other ship for 
the purpose of putting the whole party to the sword. And, 
of course, at this painful crisis it w’^oiild be singularly hap])y 
to cause it to turn cut that the chief pirate is our old friend 
Alphonso, who had sold out his interest in his hay-rake, dis- 
continued his speculations in hydraulic rams and become a 

rover upon the seas. 

The composer, it 
would seem, would 
then be in a partic- 
ularly tight place; 
and if the commis- 
sioner of patents 
had any romance in 
his soul, he would 
permit me to cause 
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that pirate to toss the miisician overboard. Amelia would 
ihon tear hcr&elf from the i)irate’s h)athsomc embrace and 
j)lunge in after him. The two would float ashore on a lifc- 
raft, if any applications of that kind happened to be pre- 
sented to the department. When they got to land, Amelia 
would shiver with cold until her jaws rattled, and the pain- 
ful truth would be disclosed to her lover that she wore teeth 
which were attached to one of the gutta-percha i^lates about 
TV'hich there was a controversy in the courts. 

Then, if we seemed to be approaching the end of the re- 
port, I think I would cause the composer to shriek “ False ! 
false !” or to use some exciting language of that kind, and to 
tear out his hair and wring his ^ 

nose and fly off with a broken 
heart and a blasted life to join 
tli^ pirates and to play melan- I 
choly airs in a minor key, ex- 
pressive of delusive dreams, for ever and for over, upon some 
kind of a double-barreled flute with a copyright on it. 

Thus even the prot^aic material of which tlie patent-office 
reports are constructed could be made to yield entertainment 
and instruction, and afford a basis of succulent and suggestive 
fact for a superstructure of pathetic and blood-curdling Action. 
The advantages of adopting such a method in constructing 
these documents would be especially marked in the case of 
Congressmen. The member who now sends a patent-office 
report to one of his constituents is rogardc»l by that man as 
a kind of moral ruin who ought to be put in some jilacc 


where it would be impossible for him to destroy the happi- 
ness and poison the peace of unoffending families. !But when 
a competent novelist prepares those reports, when he throws 
over them the glamour of his fancy, when he adorns them with 
his graceful rhetoric, and gives a certain intense human interest 
to all the hay-rakes and gum rings and suction j)umps which 
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now fill the leaden pages, those reports will bo sought after; 
their touo will bo changed; children will cry for them; Sun- 
day-schools will offer them as rewards, and tlio intelligent 
American voter whoso mind craves healthy literature will 
elect to Csongress the man who will promise to scud him tho 
greatest number of copies. 


Hero is the story of a tragical event of whi(rh I was 
a witness, and which has created a profound impression 
upon the people of this community. 

An aunt of I3cssi<i IMagrudcr’s livas at Salem ; and as she 
had never seen Bob, she invited him and his betrothed to 
visit her one day last week, coupling the invitation with a 
request that wc and tho older Magruders would come at tho 
same time and take dinner with her. When tho boat from 
up the river arrived at Now Castle, tho entire party of us 
■went aboard. As tho stoanier shot across the water to Dohi- 
ware City, Bob and Bessie wandered away by themselves, 

while the rest of us j)asscd tho 







^ time pleasantly in conversa- 

tion. At Delaware City we 
came out of the cabin to 
watch the people as the^ 

I I passed over tho gangway. 
^5;^^ To our surprise and vexa- 
. I tion, Bleu tenant Smiley ap- 
peared among them. As 
i lie jircssed forward in the 

throng some one jostled him 
roughly, when he uttered a 
^ r \ fierce oath and aimed a blow 
^ ' at the offender. It missed 
r"; the mark, and he plunged 
forward heavily. He would 
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Iiavo fallen had not ono of the boat’s crow caught him 
in his arms. We saw thou that he was intoxicated. 

I watched Bob as ho looked at the wrotchod man. Ili.j 
■face flushed with indignation as ho recalled the injury done 
to him by Smiley, and ho looked as if he would have found 
intense satisfaction in an attempt to give the lieutenant a 
thrashing on the spot. But he did not contemplate such a 
performance, and Bessie clung tightly to his arm, half afraid 
that he might have a sudden and irresistible impulse to re- 
venge, and half afraid lest Smiley might make some shot*king 
demonstration against the party in that public place. As ho 
staggered past us ho recognized us; and, brutalized as ho 
was with li<pior, he seemed to feel the shame of his c(,'4i(li- 
tion and the infamy of his jwist conduct, lie went away to 
the other side of the boat and concealed himself from view. 

* When the vessel left the wharf and proceeded down Iho 
bay, past the fort, we walked about the lower deck, looking 
at ili(^ scenery and at the shipping wliich ibrongod the water. 
No one of us perceived Smiley or knew that he was near us. 
We had, indeed, suflb'red ourselves to forgot tlu'- seeiit^ wo 
had just witnessed, and we were speaking of other matters. 
As I stood by the railing with my wife and the jMagi'udors, 
Bob and Bessie came out from the cabin, and Bob had just 
spoken one word, Avhon a man came with a liurric'd and un- 
even step to the gangway. It was Smiley. He laid been 
sitting in the corner beliind one of the beams of iho boat, 
with bis hat pulled over In’s eyes. The rail at the gangway 
swings aside to admit of passage to aiul from the wharf. 
Now it opened out upon the water. 8niil(‘y pc.uscd for one 
moment, with his fingers clenched upon it ; then he flung it 
wide open, and leaped forward into the sea. 

A cry of horror came from the lips of those who saw him 
make the plunge, and instantly the steamer resounded with 
screams for help. Before any of us could recover from tho 
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paralysis of terror occasioned by the act, Smiloy rose to the 
surface far away from the boat, aud with a shriek so awful, 
60 full of agouy and despair, that it chilled the blood of those 



who hoard it, he tlircw up his arms and sank. In a second 
J3ob tossed off his coat, and belbrc 1 could restrain him he 
leaj)ed into the water, lie rose instantly, and struck out 
boldly in the direction in which Smiley, had been seen. 

Bessie almost fainted in her father's arms, and Mrs. 
Adder was white with fear. The next moment the steamer 
stopped, ami an attempt was made to lower the boat. The 
operation required time ; and meanwhile. Bob, who is a gooC. 
swimmer, gallantly cleft his way through the w'aves. I 
think Smiley never rose again. For as I entered the life- 
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boat I could seo Bob turning about a!id endeavoring to 
swim toward the steamer. Ho was a long way from us, for 
the vessel had gone far before her lieadway could bo over- 
come. Our boatmen pulled with desperate energy lest the 
brave fellow should be unable to sustain himself; and as 1 
stood in the stern and watched him with eager eyes, I could 
see that he gave signs of being in distress. It was heavy 
work in the water, with his clothing on, and the sea was 
rough. We were within a hundred yards of him when ho 
sank, and I felt my heart grow sick as I saw' him dragged 
beneath the waves. 

But as we reached the spot one of the men, who was lean 
ing over the side, uttered an exclamation ; and extending liis 
arms, he pulled the lad’s 
head and shoulders above 
the surface. A moment 
later he was in the boat, but 
lusciisible. As we turned r 
about to seek tlio steamer, 
we rubbed his hands and his 
temples and strove to bring 
him back to life, and we 
seemed to have i^artial suc- 
cess. 

•But when we reached the 
vessel and placed him upon 
the cushions in the cabin, 
wc committed him to better 
hands than ours. Mrs. !Ma- 
gruder’s medical skill then was of the highest service. She 
cared for the poor lad with a motherly tenderness w hich was 
as admirable as ber art. In a brief while be revived ; and 
though suffering greatly, he seemed sure of life. It w’ouhl 
have made him blush^ even in his weakness, to have heard 






And so, as he came back to consciousness, we neared our 
journey’s end ; and while we carried Bob from the boat to 
the carriage and placed him among his loving friends, we 
shuddered to think how the wretched man who had wrought 
so much evil was even now sweeping past us in the embrace 
of that swift current to burial beneath the rolling billows of 
the sea. 
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AS A Pol^ITICTAN — H k IS NoMINATKD FOU THE Lrot'^ 
T.ATURE — Ilow JIE WAS SeRKNAI^KD, AND AVItAT THE Ke- 

SIJET AVAS 1 TAKE A IIaND AT POTATICS ThE StORY OB' 

MY First PoiATicAii Speecii — My Kecei'tion at Dov'er — 
ISIfsERY OF A Man aa’^ith Only One Spii:p:cir — T he Scene 
AT the Mass Meeting — A Friohtb*ul Piscombttcue. 


OME of tlie friends of Judge 
Pitman induced him, just be- 
fore the last election, to per- 
mit himself to be nominated 
for the State lA'gislaturc, 
and accordingly he Avas pre- 
sented to the people of this 
community as a candidate. 
Of course he was not select- 
ed because of his fitness for 
the position. The party 
managers knew him to be a 
very jiopular man ; and as 
the success of the party is 
the only thing they (;arc for, 
they chose Pitman as the person most likely to secure that 
result. I cannot say that I disapproved of the selection. 
Por some reason, it appears to be entirely impossible for 
American citizens who live in any of the Middle States to 
llnd educated and intelligent men Avho are willing to repre- 
Bciit them in the Licgislatures. Those bodies are comi>osed 
for the most part of men whose solitary purpose is jdundei^ 
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Tliey are legislators simply because it pays better to black- 
mail railroad companies and to accept bribes from people 
Avho ^vallt votes for rascally measures than it does to pick 
pockets. They have the instincts and the principles of a 
pickpocket, but their ambition is greater. They do not steal 
handkerchiefs and watches, because they can filch fabulous 
sums of money from the public treasury and from villains 
who want to do dirty work under the color of the law. 
They know' enough to enable them, with the assistance of 
party rings, to have themselves counted in at election-time, 
and to devise new and dexterous schemes of dishonesty ; but 
in other and rather more desirable of the qualifications of 
law-makers they are deficient. They occupy the most im- 
portant place in republican governments without knowing 
what rei3ublicauism means, and they create laws for the 
communities ’without having any knowledge of the science 
of law or the slightest acquaintance with the needs and re- 
quirements of the people for whom they act. The average 
American legislator is both ignorant and dishonest. Judge 
Pitman is ignorant, but he is honest ; and as his election 
would secure at least a very important half of a fitting legis- 
lator, I supported him. 

]\Iy other neighbor, Cooley, was the chairman of the com- 
mittee to wliosc care was consigned the management of the 
campaign in which Judge Pitman played so prominent a 
part ; and Cooley conducted the business with even an ex- 
cess of enthusiasm. Just after the nomination of Pitman, 
Cooiey called on him to say that a number of his friemls 
had declared their h’tcntion to oSer him a serenade. Cooley 
iiiibrmcd the judge that some refreshment must be given ro 
the serenaders, but he, as the chairman of the committee, 
would attend to that ; the judge need not make preparations 
of any kind. Accordingly, on the following evening a brass 
band, accompanied by a score or two politicians, entered Pit- 
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man’s front yard, and for half an hour there was some very 
good music. Then the judge came out upon the })orch and 
made a hotter speech tlian I had expected to hear from him. 
He concluded by asking the company to enter his house. 
Cooley was there with a wagon-load of meat and drink, in- 
cluding, of course, a large quantity of rum of the most im- 
pressive kinds. The judge, with the fear of the tcmpcranco 
society present in his mind, protested against the liciuor; but 
Cooley demonstrated to him that he would be defeated and 
the party ruined if it -was excluded, and so Pitman reluctantly 
permitted it to be placed iqion his table. Besides, as Cooley 
had been so very liberal in undertaking to make this pro- 
vision at his own cost, the judge disliked to hurt his feelings 
by refusing to ijcrmit the use of that which Cooley evidently 
considered the most important portion of it. 

The guests remained at the banquet until four o’clock the 
next morning, the politicians meanwhile making speeches 



and the band playing occasionally in the dining-room in a 
most uproarious manner. We could hear the noise at my 
house during the night, and sleep was possible ojdy with the 
windows closed. 

At four o’clock my door-bell rang violently ; and upon de- 
scending to ascertain the cause of a visit at such an unseemly 
hour, I encountered Judge Pitman. He was nearly frantic 
with indignation. 

“Adeler,” he said, “them fellers is a-carryin’ on scand’- 
lus over yer at my house. They’re all drunk as owls ; aii’ 
when I want ’em to go home, they laugh au’ swear au’ chcey 
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ail’ smash tlio furniture an’ bu’st things generally. Miff. 
Pitman’s ’bout skcore<l to dcatli. Can’t you come over au’ 
help me clear them out?” 

“ AVhy don’t you rail a couple of policcinc'n ? You Iiuiit 
up two or throe ollicers while 1 <lross myself, and we will see 
if we can’t adjourn tlio meeting.” 

By the time I was ready Pitman arrived with one police- 
man, and we proceeded to his house. As wo entered, thc^ 
leader of the band was sitting upon the stairs, infamously 
drunk, with the handle of his umbrella in his mouth, vainly 
endeavoring to jda^'' a tune by fumbling liis lingers among 
the ribs. !Mr. Cooley was in a corner of the parlor support- 
ing himself by the wall while he endeavored to discuss the 



^uestitm of the tariff with Pitman’s plaster bust of Daniel 
Webster, and to correct Daniel’s view of tlie local option 
law. Another politician was sitting upon the carpet crying 
Decause, so ho informed us, his wife’s maiden name was file/ 
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Carthy, and just as tlio i)oliceman was removing him a oom- 
h&t occurred between the bass drummer and a man Irom 
Wilmington, •<luring which the drummer was hurled against 
the pier glass and then dragged out to bleed 
upon the rug. The house was finally cleared 
of the company just as the church clock 
f truck six, and then Pitman w-ent to bed 
with sentiments of complete disgust for poli- 
tics and politicians. 

Put he remained a candidate of the party. He had 
promised to run, and lie determined to go through with the 
business. 

“ That serenade was rough enough without anythin’ wiiss,” 
f-aid the judge to me a day or two aftei'ward ; “ but I did 
think Cooley was a-rubbin’ it in ’most too hard when ho come 
over yesterday with a bill for the refreshments which ho 
'wanted me to pay.” 

' Why, I thought ho agreed to supply the supper?” 

So he did. But now he says that of course he was only 
actin’ f(jr me. ‘ The can<Udate,’ he says, ‘ alwa3^s foots all 
the bills.’ I’ll foot this one, an’ then I’ll fi)ot Coohiy if ho 
ever brings them ruffians to my house agin. T expect 
nothin* else but the temperance society will shut dov/n on 
me for that riot we had t’other night.” 

‘**1 hope not; but I should think that affair would hava 
made you sorry that you ever undertook this business.” 

“ So it docs,” replied the judge, " but T never bac^k down 
when I go into a thing. I ’m goin’ to run for the Legislatur’ ; 
and if I’m elected, I’m goin’ to serve my country hon(?stly 
until my time’s up. Then I’m cornin’ home, an’ goin’ to stay 
home. And what’s more. I’ll stir up that Lcgislatur’ wIiaIo 
I’ m in it. You mind me !” 

The result of the contest was that the judge was elected by 
H large majority, and ho will sit in the next Assembly. 
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I played a peculiar part in the campaign ; and although 
the narrative of iny experience as an amateur politician is 
not a particularly grateful one to me, it might as well bo 
given, if for no other reason, because it will serve to w^aru 
others against the fate that befel me. 

I had for some time entertained a strong conviction that 
nature designed me for an orator. I was assured that I 
possessed the gift of eloquence which enables great speakers 
lo sway the jiassions of the multitude, and I felt that I 
needed but the opportunity to reveal this fact to the world. 
Accordingly, at the beginning of the political campaign of 
which I speak I sent my name to one of the executive 
committees of the State, in Wilmington, with the request 
that it might be Avritteii down with the names of the speakers 
who could be called upon whenever important meetings W'cre 
held. I waited impatiently all through the campaign for a 
summons to appear and electrify the people. It did not 
come, and I was almost in despair. But on the day before 
the election I received from the chairman a brief note, say- 
ing that I had been announced to speak at Dover that even- 
ing before a great mass meeting, and requesting me to take 
the early afternoon train, so that I might report to the local 
chairman in Dover before nightfall. The pleasure with 
•which this summons was received was in some measure 
marred by the fact that I had hot a speech ready, and. the 
time was so short that elaborate preparation was impossible. 
But I determined to throw' into some sort of shape the ideaf? 
and arguments which would readily occur to the mind of a 
man familiar with the ordinary political questions of the 
day and with the merits of the candidates, and to trust to 
the inspiration of the occasion for the power to present them 
forcibly and eloquently. 

Of course it was plain that anything like an attempt 
<tt gorgeousness in such a speech would 1*^ foolish, so I con- 
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eluded to speak plainly and directly to the point, and to 
enliven my argument with some amusing campaign stories. 
In order to fix my points firmly in my mind and to ensuro 
their presentation in tlicir proper order, they were niini- 
bered and committed to memory, cacli argument and itsi 
accompanying anecdote being associated with a particular 
arithmetical figure. The synopsis, if it may bo called by 
tliat name, presented an api^carance something like the fol* 
lowing, excepting that it contained a spccilication of tho 
points of the sj^ccch which need not be reproduced here. 

The Speech. 

1. Exordium, concluding with Scott^s famous lines, “Breathes 
there a man with soul so dead,’* etc. 

2. Arguments, introducing a narrative of the facts in the case 
of .-ITotchkiss, who was locked out upon the roof of his house 
all night. (See ^particulars farther on.) The design of the story 
^ to give a striking picture of the manner in which the oppo- 
sition iparty will bo left out in the cold by the election. (Mako 
this strong, and pause for cheers.) 

3. Arguments, followed by the story of the Kickapoo Indian 
who saw a locomotive apiproaching upon the iplains, and think- 
ing it was a superior breed of buffalo, determined to capture it,, 
so that ho could take the fir.st x>rize at the Kickapoo agricultural 
fair. lie tied his lasso to his waist and throw the other end over 



the smoke-stack. The locomotive did not slop ; but when the en- 
gineer arrived at the next station, he went out and cut the string 
by which a small bit of copper-colored meat was tied to his 
smoke-stack. This is to illustrate the folly of the attemxpt of 
conservatism to check the onward career of xpurc and enlightened 
liberalism toward perfect civilization, etc., etc. 
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4. Arguments, and then tlic anecdote of that Dutchman in 
Berks county, I’a., who on the lOtli of October, ISGO, Avas observed 
to go out into Lis yard and raise the American flag ; then lie got his 
gun and fired a salute seventeen or eighteen 
times, after which ho ccnsuined six i^acks 
of fire-crackers and gave three cheers for 
the Union. He enjoyed liiinsclf in this 
manner nearly all day, while his neighbors 
gathered around outside and placed their 
elbows upon the fence, watching him and 
Avondi'ring what on earth ho meant. A 
peddler who came along stopped an<l had an 
interview Avith him. To Jiis suriirise, he 
found that the German agriculturist Avas 
celebrating the Fourth of duly, 1850. JIc did not kiioAv that it 
was any later in the c(‘ntury, for he liad been keeping his time 
on a notched stick; and having been sick a great deal, he had 
gotten the thing in a dreadful tangle. When he learned that 
he Avas seven Fourths in arrears, ho Avas depressed ; but he sent 
out and bought a box of fire-crackcrs and a barrel of gun- 
poAA’der, and spent a week catching up. 

(Tell this A'ivaciously, and make 
the point that none but a member 
of the other jiarty could forget the 
glorious anniversary of our coun- 
try's birth, and say that the Avhole 
party Avill have to do up a lot of 
back patriotism some day, if it 
desires to catch up Avith the people 
whose dcA’otiou to the country is 
encouraged and kci^t active by our 
side.) 

/>. Arguments, supplemented 
with the narrative of a confiding 
man avIio had such child-1 ike faith 
In a patent fire-extinguisher Avhieh 
he had purchased that he set lire 
to his house merely to havo the 



fun of putting it out. The 
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fire burned furiously, but the extinguisher gave only two or 
three imbecile squirts iind then collapsed, and in two hours 
liis residence was in ashes. Go on to say that our enemies 
liave applied the torch of anarchy to the ediliee of this gov- 
tTiiment, but that there is an extinguisher which will not only 
not colhq^se, but will subdue the tlamos and quench the in- 
cendiary organization, and that extinguisher is our party- (Al- 
low time for applause here.) 

G. Arguments, introducing the story of the Sussex county 
tanner who was dise.onragcd because his wife was perfidious. 
IJefore he was married she vowed over and over again that she 
could chop four cords of wood a day, but after the ceremony the 



farmer found he was deceived. The treacherous woman could 
not chop more than two cords and a half, and so the dream of 
the husband was dissipated, and he doniainh'd a divorce as the 
only balm for the wounds which lacerated his heart. Let this 
serve to illustrate the point that our political enemies have de- 
ceived us with promises to reduce the debt, to institute reforms, 
etc., etc., none of which they have kept, and now wc must have 
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the government separated from them by such a divorce as will 
be decreed t.o-moiTo\v, etc., etc. 

7. Peroration, working in if possible the story of Commodore 
Heudder’s dog, wliich, while out with its master one day, pointed 
at some partridges. The commodore was about to lire, but ho 
suddenly received orders to go olf on a three years* cruise, so ho 
dropped his gun, left the dog standing there and went right to 
sea. AVheu he returned, three years later, he went back to the 
field, and there was his gun, there was the skeleton of the dog 
still standing and pointing just as he had left it, and a little 
farther on were .the skeletons of the partridges. Show how our 
adversaries in their relatitnis to the negro question resemble that 
dog. We came away year.s ago and left them i>ointing at the 
negro question, .*iiid w’C come back now to find that they are at 
it yet. Woik this in carefully, and conclude in such a manner 
as to excite frantic applause. 

It was not iiiucli of a S2)cech, I know. Some of the argu- 
inoiits were weak, and several of the stories failed to fit into 
their places comfortably. But mass meetings do not criticise 
closely, and I was persuaded I should make a good impres- 
sion, provoking laughter and perhaps exciting enthusiasm. 
The only time that eouhl be procured for study of the speech 
■was that consumed by the journey. So when the train 
started I took my notes from my pocket and learned them 
by heart. Then came the task of enlarging them, in .my 
mind, into a speech. This was accomplished satisfactorily. 
I suppose that speech Avas repeated at least ten times be- 
tween Ncav Castle and Dover until at last I had it at my 
tongue’s end. In tlie cars the seat next to mine was occupied 
by a colored gentleman, avIio seemed to be a little nervous 
Avheu lie perceived that I Avas muttering something contin- 
ually ; and lie Avas actually alarmed once or twice Avlien in 
exciting passages I Avould forget myself and gesticulate 
violently in his direction. Finally, Avhen I came to the con- 
clusion and Avas repeating to myself the exhortation, ‘‘Strike 
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for your altars and your fires,” etc., etc., I emjdiasized tlio 
language by striking fiercely at the floor Avith the ferule of 
my umbrella. It hit something soft. 1 think it was the 
corn of ray colored friend, for he leaped u]) hurriedly, and 
ejaculating “ Gosh !” went up and stood by the water-cooler 
during the rest of the journey, looking at me as if he thought 
it was dangerous for such a maniac to be at large. 

When the train arrived at Dover, 1 was gratified to find 
the chairman of the local committee and eighteen of his fel- 
low-citizens waiting for me with <*arriagcs and a brass baud. 
As I stepped from the car the band played “ Se(*, the C?on- 
quering Ifero comes!” I marched into the waiting-room 
of the dcp6t, followed by the committee and the baud. The 
chairman and liLs friends formed a semi-circle and stared at 



me. I learned afterward that they had received information 
from Wilmington that I was one of the most remarkable 
orators in the State. It was impossible not to perceive that 
they regarded roe already with enthusiastic admiration; and 
my heart sank a little as I reflected ux)on the possibility cf 
failure. 

Then the music ceased, and the chairman proposed “ three 
cheers for our eloquent visitor.” The devoted beings around 
him cheered lustily. The chairman thereupon came forward 
and welcomed me in the following terms : 

“ My dear sir, it is with unfeigned satisfaction that I have 
— may I say the exalted honor ? — of welcoming you to the 
city cf Dover. You come, sir, at a moment when the heart 
of every true patriot beats bigh with hope for a glorious 
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triumph over the enemies of our cherished institutions; you 
come, sir, at a time ^vheii our great X)arty, the true rei)rc- 
eeiilative ol Ainerieaii principles anti the guardian of our 
liberties, bends t<j grapple with the deadly foe of our country; 
at a time, sir, when the American eagle — proud bird, which 
soars, as we would, to the sun — screams forth its defiance of 
treason, and when the banner of the free, the ghwious em- 
blem of our nationality, waves us onward to victory ; you come, 
sir, to animate witli your eloquence the hearts of our fellow- 
citizens ; to insi)irc w ith your glowing language the souls of 
those who shrink from perforiniiig their duty in this contest; 
to <Iepict in words of burning, scathing power the shame, the 
disgrace, the irretrievable ruin, which will befall our land if 
its enemies ar<^ victorious, anti to hold iq) those enemies, as 
you well know how, to the st;orn and contempt of all honest 
men. AVe give you a hearty welcome, then, and assure you 
that Dover will respond nobly to your appeal, giving to- 
morrow such a vote for jnstieo, truth and the rights of maw 
that the conservative wolf wall shrink back in dismay to his 
lair. AVtilconie, sir, thrice welcome, to our city !’* 

I stood looking at this man throughout his speech W'ith a 
conviction, constantly growing stronger, that I should be 
obliged to reply to him at some length. The contemplation 
of such a thing, I need hardly say, filled me w’ith liorror. I 
had never made a speech of the kind that would he required 
in my life, and I felt positively certain that I could not ac- 
complish the task now. I had half a mind to hurl at the 
heads of this chairman and hi«s attendant fiends the entire 
oration prepared for the evening ; but that seemed so dread- 
fully inappropriate that the idea was abandoned. And be- 
sides, W’hat w'ould I say at tlic mass meeting ? The comfort 
of the situation w^as not, by any means, improved by the fact 
that these persons entertained the belief that I was an ex- 
perienced speaker w^ho w’ould probably throw off a dozen 
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brilliant things in as many sentenros. It was exceedingly 
embarrassing ; and when the chairman concluded his re- 
marks, the cold perspiration stood iijion niy forehead and my 
knees trembled. 

Happily, the leader of the band desired to make himself 
conspicuous, so he embraced the opportunity afforded by the 
pause to give us some startling variations of “ The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

As we stood there listening to the music, I observed that 
the energetic gentleman who jdayed uj)on the drum and 
cymbals was looking at me with what seemed to be a scorn- 
ful smile. He had a pcculiarl}' cold eye, and 
as he fixed it upon me I felt that the frigid 
optic pierced through and through my as- 
sumption of case and })erccived what a miser- 
able sham it was for me to stand there pre- 
tending to be an orator. I quailed before 
tjiat eye. Its glance humiliated me ; and I 
did not fi’iel more pleasantly when, as the 
band dashed into the final quaver*- whiili bring up sugges- 
tions of “the land of the free and the home of the brave,” 
I saw the scorn which erst flashed from that eye change to 
a look of wild exultation. The cymbal man know that my 
hour had come. He gave a final clash with his brasses and 
paused. I had to begin. Bowing to the chairman, I said, 

“ Mr. Chairman and fellow-citizens, there are times — times 
' — there are times, fellow^-citizens, when — times when — when 
tlio heart — there are times, I say, Mr. Chairman and fellow- 
citizens, when the heart — ^the heart of — of — ” It wouldn’t do. 
I stuck last, and couhl not get out another w^ord. 

The cold-eyed man seemed ready to play triumphal strains 
upon his drum and to smash out a ptean upon his cymbals. 
In the frenzy and desperation of the moment, I determined 
to take the i)oetry from my exordium and to jam it into the 
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present spoech, whether it was appropriate or not. I began 
again : 

“There are times, I say, fellow-citizens and Mr. Chairs 
man, when the heart inquires if there breathois a man with 
soul so dead, who never to himself hath said, ‘ This is niy 
own, my native land ’ — whose heart has ne’er within him 

burned as home his footsteps ho 
hath turned from wanderings 
on a foreign shore? If such 
there breathe, go, mark him 
well !” (Here I pointed to the 
street, and one of the com- 
mittee, w’ho seemed not to 
comprehend the thing exactly, 
rushed to the window and 
looked out, as if he intended 
to call a policeman to arrest 
the wretch referred to.) “Fot 
him no minstrel raptures 
swell.” (Here the leader of the 
band bowed, as if he had a vague idea that this was a com- 
pliment ingeniously worked into the speech for his benefit ; 
but the cold-eyed man had a sneering smile which seemed to 
say, “ It w’on’t do, my man, it won’t do. I can’t be bought 
off in that manner.”) “ High though his titles, proud his 
name, boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; despite these 
titles, power and pelf, the wretch, concentred all in self, 
living, shall forfeit fair renown, and doubly dying shall go^ 
down to the vile dust from w^hence he sprung, unwept, un- 
honored and unsung.” 

I stopped. There was embarrassing silence for a moment, 
as if everybody thought I had something more to say. But 
I put on my hat and shouldered my umbrella to assure them 
that the affair was ended. Then it began to be apparent 
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that the company failed to grasp the purpose of my remarks. 
One man evidently thought 1 was comphiiuing of something 
that happened to me while I was upon the train, for he took 
me aside and asked me in a confidential whisper if it wouldn’t 
be better for him to see the conductor about it. 

Another man inquired if the governor was the man re- 
ferred to. 

I said, “ Ko ; the remarks were of a poetical nature ; they 
were quoted.” 

The man seemed surprised, and asked where I got them 
from. 

“ From MarmionP 

lie considered a moment, and then said, 

“ Don’t know him. Philadelphia man, I reckon?” 

The occasion was too sad for words. 1 took the chair- 
man’s arm and we marched out to the carriages, the cold- 
eyed man thumping his drum as if his feeling of animosity 
for me would kill him if it did not find vigorous expression 
of that kind. 

We entered the carriages and formed a procession, the 
band, on foot, leading the way and playing “ Hail to the 
Chief.” I rode with the chairman, who insisted that I should 
carry the American flag in my hand. As we passed up the 
street the crowd cheere<l us vehemently several times, and the 
chairman said he thought it would be better if I would rise 
occasionally and bow in response. I did so, remarking, at 
the last, that it was rather singular such a reception should 
bo given to a complete stranger. 

The chairman said he had been thinking of that, and it 
had occurred to him just at that moment that perhaps the 
populace had mistaken the character of the parade. 

You see,” said he, " there is a circus in town, and I am 
a little bit afraid the x>cople are impressed with the idea 
that this is the showman’s procession, and that you are the 
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AOrial King. That monarch is a man of about your buil^l^ 
and ho wears whiskers.” 

The Aerial King acliicved distinction and a throne by 
leaping into the air and turning two backward somersaults 
bclbre aliglitiiig, and also by standing poised upon one toe 
on a wire while he balanced a pole upon his nose. I had no 
desire to share the sceptre with that man, or to rob him of 
any of liis renown, so 1 furled the flag of my beloved country, 
pulled my hat over my eyes and refused to bow again. 

It ^vas supper-time when we reached the hotel, and as 
soon as we entered, the chairman invited us into one of the 
parlors, where an elaborate repast had been prepared for 
the w’holc party. We went into the room, keeping stop 
with a march played by the band, which was placed in the 
corner. When supp<*r was over, it was with dismay that I 
saw the irrepressible chairman rise and ])ropose a toast, to 
which he called upon one of the company to respond. I 
knew my turn 'would come presently, and there seemed to 
be no choice between the .sacrifice of my great speech to this 
paltry occasion and utter ruin and disgrace. It appeared 
to mo that the chairman must have guessed that I had but 
one speech, and that he had determined to force me to 
deliver it prematurely, so that I might be overwhelmed with 
mortification at the mass meeting. But I made up my 
mind to cling desperately to the solitary oration, no matter 
how much pressure was brought to bear to deprive me of it. 
Bo I resolved that if the chairman called upon me I would 
tell my number two story, giving the arguments, and omit- 
thig all of it from my speech in the evening. 

He did call. When two or three men had spoken, the 
chairman offered the toast, “ The orator of the evening,” and 
it w’as received with applause. The chairman said : “ It is 
with peculiar pleasure that I offer thus sentiment. It givas 
to my eloquent young friend an opportunity which could 
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not bo obtained amid tlio embarrassments of tlio depot to 
olfbr, -without I'ostraiut, such an exhibition of his powers as 
would prove to the company that the art which enabled 
Webster and Clay to win tlie admiration of an (‘ntraiiccd 
world was not lost — that it found a master interpreter in tho 
gentleman wIkj sits before me.” 

This w’as severe. The cold-eyed child of tho Muses sit- 
ting with the band looked as if lie ftdt really and thoroughly 
glad in the inmost recesses of his soul for the first time in 
Jiis life. 

I rose, and said: “ Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, T am 
too much fatigued to make a speech, and I wish to save iny 
voice for to-night ; so 1 will tell you a story of a man 1 used 
to know whose name was Hotchkiss. He lived up at New 
Castle, and one night he thought he would have a little 
innocent fun scaring his wife by dropjiing a loose brick or 
two down tlic chimii(*y into the fireplace in her room. 
fie slipped softly out of bed; and dressed in his night-shirt, 
he stole up stairs and crept out upon the roof. Mr. Hotch- 
kiss dropped nineteen 
bricks down that chiiii- 
ncy, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, each one 
■with an emphatic slam, 
but his wife didn’t 
scream once.” 

Everybody seemeil to 
think this was the einl 
of the story ; so there 
was a roar of laughter, 
although I had not 
reached the humorous 
part or the real point 
of the anecdote, which 
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describes liow Hotchkiss gave it up an<l tried to go down 
stairs, but w’as surprised to fiud that Mrs. Hotchkiss, wdio 
had been watching all the time, had retreated, fastening the 
trap-door, so that he spent the next four hours upon the comb 
of the roof with his trailing garments of the night flutter- 
ing in the evening breeze. But they all laughed and began 
to talk; and the leader of the band, considering that his 
turn must have come, struck out into “Hail Columbia,” 
while the man with the cymbals seemed animated with flend- 
ish glee. 

I tried to explain to the chairman that it was all w’rong, 
that the affair was terribly mixed. 

He said he thought himself that it seemed so somehow, 
and he oftered to explain the matter to the company and 
to give me a chance to tell the story over again properly. 

I intimated, gloomily, that if he undertook such a thing 
1 wouhl blow out his brains with the very first horse-pistol 
1 could lay my hands u])on. , 

He said perhaps, then, it W’ould be better not to do so. 

The proeoe<lings at the mass meeting were to begin at 
eight o’clock. At half-past seven I went to the telegraph 
oftic’c, and sent the following despatch to tlic Wilmington 
papers, fearing the ollico might be closed when the meeting 
adjourned : 

“ Dover, , 1 8 — : A tremendous mass meeting was 

held hero to-night. The utmost enthusiasm was displayed 
by the crowd. Effective S 2 )ecchcs were made by several 
prominent gentlemen, among them the eloquent young 
orator Mr. Max Adchjr, whose spirited remarks, inter- 
spersed with sparkling anecdote, provoked uproarious ap- 
plause. Dover is good for five hundred majority, and per- 
haps a thousand.” 
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At eight oVtlock a very large crowd really did asseinblo 
in front of the porch of one of the hotels. TJie speakers 
were placed upon the balcony, which was but a few feet 
above the pavement, and there was also a number of per- 
sons connected with the various political clubs of the town. 
I felt somewhat nervous ; but I was tolerably certain I could 
speak my piece acceptably, even with the poetry torn out of 
the introduction and the number two story sacrificed. I 
took a scat upon the porch and waited while the baud 
])laycd a spirited air or two. It grieved me to perceive that 
tiie band stood directly in front of us upon 
the pavement, the cold-eyed drummer occu- 
pying a favorable position for staring at me. 

The chairman began with a short speech 
in which he went, over almost i>rcciscly the 
ground covered by my introduction ; and as 
that portion of my oration was already re- 
duced to a fragment by the use of the verses, 

I quietly resolved to begin, when my turn 
came, with point number two. 

The chairman introduced to the crowd Mr. Keyser, who 
was received with cheers. lie Avas a ready s])cakcr, and ho 
began, to my deep regret, by telling in capital style my 
story number three, after Avhich he used up sojnc of my 
number six arguments, and conclude<l with tlic remark that 
it was not his purpose to occupy the attention of the meeting 
for any length of time, because the executive committee in 
Wilmington had sent an eloquent orator Avho was now upon 
the platform and would present the cause of the party in a 
manner Avhich he could not hope to approach. 

Mr. Keyser then sat down, and Mr. Schwartz was intro- 
duced. Mr. Schwartz observed that it Avas hardly worth 
while for him to attempt to make anything like a speech, 
because the gentleman from Ncav Castle had come down oa 
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purpose to discuss the issues of tlio cari^aign, and the audh 
dice, of course, was anxious to hear^diini. Mr. Schwartz 
would only tell a little story which seemed to illustrate a 
point ho wished to make, and he thereupon related niy anec- 
dote number seven, making it appear that he was the bosom 
friend of Commodore Scudder and an acquaintance of the 
man who made the gun. The point illustrated I was 
sho(;ked to find w’as almost precisely that which I had at- 
tached to my story number seven. The situation began to 
have a serious appearance. Here, at one fell swoop, two of 
my best stories and three of my sets of arguments w ere swept 
off into utter uselessness. 

When Schwartz withdrew, a man named Krumbauer was 
brought forw’ard. Krumbauer was a German, and the 
chairman announced that he would speak in that language 
for the benefit of those persons in the audience to whom tho 
tongue W’as pleasantly familiar. Krumbauer w’ont ahead, 
and the crowd received his remarks W’ith roars of laiightel*. 
After one particularly exuberant outburst of merriment, I 
asked the man who sat next to me, and who seemed deeply 
interested in the story, 

“AVliat was that little joke of Krumbauer’s ? It must 
have been first rate.” 

“ So it was,” he said. “ It was about a Dutchman up in 
Berks county, Pcmia., who got mixed up in his dates.” 

What dates ?” I gasped, in awful apprehension. 

“ AVhy, his Fourths of J uly, you know. Got seven or eight 
years in arrears and tried to make them all up at once. 
Good, wasn’t it?” 

“Good? I should think so; ha! ha I My very best 
story, as I’m a sinner !” 

It was awfully bad. I could have strangled Krumbauei* 
and then chopped him into bits. The ground seemed slip- 
ping away beneath me ; there was the merest skeleton of d 
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epoGch loft. But I determined to take that and do my best, 
trusting to luck for a happy result. 

But my turn had not yet conic. IMr. Wilson was dragged 
out next, and I thought I perceived a demoniac smile steal 
t)ver the countenance of the cymbal player as Wilson said 
he was too hoarse to say much ; he would leave the heavy 
work for the brilliant young orator who was here from New 
Castle. He would skim rapidly over the ground and then 
retire. He did. AVilson rapidly skimmed all the cream off 
of my arguments numbers two, five and six, and Wfiund up 
by offering the whole of my number four argument. My 
Lair fairly stood on end when AVilson bowed and left the 
stand. AVliat on earth was I to do now ? Not an argument 
left to stand upon; all my ancicdotcs gone but two, and my 
mjnd in such a condition of frenzied bewilderment that it 
seemed as if there was not another available argument or 
Jiuggestioii or hint or ane<*<lotc remaining in the entire uni- 
verse. In an agony of despair, I turned to the man next to 
me and risked him if I would have to follow AV^ilsoii. 

lit* said it was his turn now. 

“And what are you going to say?” I demanded, sus- 
piciously. 

“ Oh, nothing,” he replied — nothing at all. 1 want to 
leave room for you. I’ll just tell a little story or so, to 
amuse them, and then sit down.” 

“ What story, for instance ?” I asked. 

“ Oh, nothing, nothing ; only a little yarn 1 happen to re^ 
member about a farmer who married a woman who said sho 
could cut four cord.s of W’ood, when she couldn’t.” 

My worst fears were realized. I turned to the man next 
to me, and said, with suppressed emotion, 

“ May I ask yolir name, my friend ?” 

He said his name was Gumbs. 

*®May I inquire what your Christian name isf* 
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He said it was William Henry. 

“Well, William Henry Gumbs,” I exclaimed, “gaze at 
mo ! Do I look like a man who would slay a human being 
in cold blood ?” 

“ Hm-m-m, n-no ; you don’t,” he replied, with an air of 
critical consideration. 

“But I AM!” said I, fiercely— 1 AM; and I tell you 
now that if you undertake to relate that anecdote about tlio 
farmer’s wife I will blow you into eternity without a mo- 
ment’s warning ; I will, by George !” 

Mr. Gumbs instantly jumped up, placed his hand on the 
railing of the porch, and got over suddenly into the crowd. 
He stood there pointing me out to the bystanders, and 
doubtless advancing the theory that I was an original kind 
of a lunatic, who might be expected to have at any moment 
u fit which would be interesting when studied from a dis- 
liince. 

The chairman looked around, intending to call upon my 
friend Mr. Gumbs ; but not perceiving him, he came to me 
and said : 

“Noav is your chance, sir; splendid opportunity; crowd 
worked up to just the proper pitch. We have paved the 
way for you ; go in and do your best.” 

“Oh yes; but hold on for a few moments, W’ill you? I 
can’t speak now ; the fact is I am not quite ready. Kuu out 
some other man.” 

“ Haven’t got another man. Kept you for the last pur- 
posely, and the crowed is waiting. Come ahead and pitch in, 
and give it to ’em hot and heavy.” 

It Avas very easy for him to say “ give it to them,” but I 
had nothing to give. Beautifully they paved the way for 
me ! Nicely they had worked up the crowd to the proper 
pitch ! Here I was in a condition of frantic despair, with a 
crowd of one thousand people expecting a brilliant oration 
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from me who had not a thin" in my mind but a beggarly 
story about a fire-extinguLsher and a worse one about a 
farmer’s wife. I groaned in sjurit and wished I had been 
born far away in some distant clime among savages who 
knew not of mass meetings, and whose language contained 
such a small number of w’ords that speech-making was im- 
possible. 

J3ut the chairman was determined. He seized me by the 
arm and fairly dragged me to the front, lie introduced me 
to the crowd in flattering, and I may say outrageously ridic- 
ulous, terms, and then whispering in my ear, “ Hit ’em hard, 
old fellow, hit ’em hard,” he sat down. 

The crowd received me with three hearty cheers. As I 
heard them I began to feel dizzy. The audience seemed to 
ewim around and to increase tenfold in size. By a resolute 
effort I recovered my self-possession partially, and determined 
.to begin. I could not think of anything but the two stories, 
and I resolved to tell them as well as I could. I said, 

Felhjw-citizens : It is so late now that I will not attempt 
to make a speech to you.” (Cries of “ Ytis!” “Go ahead!” 
“Never mind the time!” etc., etc.) Elevating my voice, I 
repeated : “ I say it is so late now that I can’t make a speech 
as I intended on account of its being so late that the speech 
wdiich I intended to make would keep you here too late if I 
made it as I intended to. So I wdll tell you a story about a 
man who bought a patent fire-extinguisher which was war- 
ranted to split four cords of \vood a day ; so he set fire to his 
house to try her, and — • No, it was his wife who was war- 
ranted to split four cords of wood — I got it wrong; and when 
the flames obtained full headway, he found she could only 
split two cords and a half, and it made him — What I 
mean is that the farmer, when he bought the exting — 
courted her, that is, she said she could set fire to the house, 
and when he tried her, she collapsed the first time — the ex- 
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tinguisher did, and' ho wanted a divorce because his house — 
Oh, hang it, fellow-citizens, you understand that this man, or 
farmer, rather, bought a — I. should say courted a — that is, a 
firc-cx — ” (Desperately.) “Fellow-citizens! If any man 

SHOOTS TIIK AmEHK’vVN FHAO, HIM HOWN TJPON THE 

spot; hut as fok me, give me eiijerty ou give me 
peatii !” 

As I shouted this out at the top of my voice, in an ecstasy 

of confusion, a wild, tu- 
multuous 5"ell of laugh- 
ter came up from the 
crowd. I paused for a 
second beneath the spell 
of that cold eye in the 
barul, and then, dash- 
ing through tluj throng 
at the back of the por<;h„ 
I rushed down the street 
to tlie dep6t, with the 
shouts of the crowd and 
the uproarious music of 
the baud ringing in my 
cars. I got upon a 
freight train, gave the 
engineer five dollars to take me along on the locomotive, and 
spent the night riding to New Castle. 



. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 


The Wedding-Day — Enormoi s Excitement in the Vit.dage 
— Preparations eor the Event — The Condi'ct oe Bor 
1\\UKEU — The Ceremony at thpi (’hukch, ani> the C’om- 
PANV' at !Magkiioer’s — A Last Look at some Oi.d Erienixs 
—Departure oe the I^ride and (1 room— Some uncom- 
monly Solemn IIeelections, and then the End. 

ESTE^RPAY Aviis the day of 
the ■wedding. 

I sujiposo no one can hope 
to describe accurately the 
sensation that is created by 
such an event in a little com- 
munity like ours. It has 
supplied the ladies of the vil- 
lage with material for discus- 
sion fir several ■weeks past, 
and the extraordinary inter- 
est manifested in it has con- 
stantly grown stronger until 
it culminated in a blaze of 
excitement which made calmness upon the part of any New 
Castilian upon the great day a wholly impossible condition. 
My own wife has introduced the subject in her conversation 
with me at every available opportunity ; and wlien 1 have 
grown "weary of liearing about the preparations for the wed- 
ding, about the purchases made by the Magruders for Rcssic, 
about the jircscnts given to the bride by her friends, about tlio 
future prospects of the pair, and about other matrimonial 
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things inniimcrablo, the exenllent p«*irtncr of my joys, still 
■with unabated eutliusiaam, has turned from so dull a listener, 
and seizing her bonnet and shawl, has darted off to visit Mrs. 
Jones or Mrs. Hopkins, and has found them eager to partici- 
pate in conversation upon these subjects. During the past 
month this sympathetic woman has called at !Magrudcr’s at 
least tiirec times a day to ascertain the latest facts rosj3ccting 
the situation, and to give advice and assistance to the busy 
workers who have been preparing the multitude of articles 
which a girl must liave before she is married. Kv'eiy wo- 
man in the village was familiar, long ago, wdth the minutest 
details of the arrangements, and all of them were so deeply 
absorbed in the preparations aiwl in contemplation of the 
at)proaching calastrojdie that tluy cared for nothing else. 
If there had been revolutions, if thrones had tottered to their 
fall, if hurricanes liad swept over the laud and the nations 
liad been stri<‘ken by the scourge, I verily believe that these 
devoted w'oincn of New Castle would liave regarded these 
calamities with steadfast composure, and would have excluded 
them from a place in the social debates wherein the wedding 
of Bessie JMagruder was the one great subject of discussion. 

There is nothing more intense in nature than the interest 
felt by a woman in the marriage of another woman. The 
fanatic fury of a Hindoo devotee is mere icy inditfcrence in 
comparison to it. 

It was entorlaining to watch Bob Parker upon the even- 
ing before the Avedding and upon the morning of the great 
day itself. He had everything ready a Avcck before the 
time, and upon the last night of his bachelor life he had 
nothing to <lo but to sit at home witli us and thiuk. And 
BO, Avhilc I read my book and while Mrs. Adder finished tho 
bonnet that she had made for the occasion from old material 
(the dexterous economy of that woman, by the w'ay, is simply 
phenomenal), Bob fidgeted about. He pretended to read the 
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paper ; lie threw himself upon the lounge and eou n ter fei toil 
sleep; he darted suddenly up stairs to see if he had put a 
sufiicient number of collars in his trunk ; he darted down 



again and tried on his new hat for the fiftieth time; he stood 
by the lire and expressed his fear, often repeated during tho 
<ljiy, that there would bo rain on tlie morrow; he tried to 
wind up his watch four times, and he examined his pocket- 
book over and over again to ascertain if the ring was safe. 
At a ridiculously early hour he said lie was tired and must 
go to bed ; but when I ascended the stairs about midnight,, 
I could hear him still moving about. lie was nervous, ex- 
cited and anxious. 

• Before daylight dawned Bob was out of bed and dowui 
stairs smoking and guessing at the \vcather. AVhen we de- 
scended, he was in extreme agitation lest the man should not 
come with the bouquets. When the flowers did arrive, they 
looked so much like business that he immediately flew up to 
his room and put on his wedding suit. 

TJicn we had to wait nearly two hours for the carriages, 
and Bob was harassed by doubts as to tho correctness of tho 
appearance of his neck-tie. Three timoi? Mrs- Adder ap- 
plied thread and needle to that article of adornment, and at 
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last Bob tlirew it away and assumed another. Ho seemed 
to have a strong eouvictioii that the eyes of the entire as- 
sembly would be concentrated upon that white tie. Then he 
put on Ills gloves and sat. Hushed and uncomibrtablc in his 
new clothing, waiting for the moment of his departure. Pres- 
ently he discovered that he had lost one of liis 

I goid shirt buttons ; and after a very long and 
very w’arm search for it, he thought he felt it in 
his boot. I procured a boot-jack for him ; and 
when the button was found, ho had to removo 
his gloves again in order to pull his boot on. 
II e was beginning to bo acutely miserable when, 
at last, tlio carriages arrived. Then Mrs. Ad- 
der came tlown ; and when I had buttoned lu'r 
" gloves with a hair-pin and criticised the appear- 
ance of her dress, w'O W'ont out to the street and drove away. 
When w’o reached MagriidcrV, ’ic doorway was.surrounded 
by fpiite a throng of ])ersous. ^Tlui cxeiteincnt had readied 
even the lower classes, and a crowd composed of slatternly 
w'omen with babies in their arms, of truant servant-girls, of 



unelcau diihlron, of i<llc men and noisy boys, stood uiion the 
pavement waiting for the bride to ctimc out. As wo de- 
scended from the carriages. Bob w'as the chief object of 
interest, and while the women eyed him with admiration the 
boys made very uni>leasant remarks concerning his dothing, 
particularly his “ daw'-hammer coat,” When we entered 
the liouse. Bob ascended to some mysterious region above to 
wait for Bessie, while wc examined the bridal gifts and con- 
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versed with the paternal Magruder, who was plainly uncom- 
fortable in liis wedding garnieiits. 

Thou the bride descended amid exclamations of admira- 
tion from the servants and their friends, who were colleeted 
ill a knot at the rear of the hall. She dul look very sweet 
and pretty, that little maiden, in her lovely white dr(‘s.s, with 
orange blossoms in her dark hair, with a radiant light in hi.‘r 
brown eyes .and with a faint glow w arming hei* elu'ek. ]3oh 
Parker had good reason to feel proinl as lu? led the*, fair girl 
to the altar; and lie was pixmd, ilespito liis trt'pidatioii. 

And when our salutations were ovtrr, wlu'ii the satins and 
silks were all arranged and the bridesmaids and groomsm(*ii 
ivcre r(.*ady, we marc^hed through the criti(‘al assembly out- 
side the vloor and drove swiftly to the tdiureli. At the gate 
W’e found, aw'aiting the wedding party, another throng of 
spectators, among them that gloomy undcirtaker, with his 
chill hooked uiiou the wall, and Jiis mind still brooding 
over his W'rongs, 

Then we heard the organ playing the Coronation March, 
and as tlie bridal party entered the c*hureh and .sw(‘j)t nx) the 
aisle the AVedding March burst forth. Tliere was a flutter- 
ing and a turning of heads in the jicws; then silence, and 
then the t;crein<iny began. I5ob w^as J^ale as a ghost, and 
his rciflics could hardly bo heard, but I3i.*ssic spoke w'itli 
jieiifect distinctness. It is strange that women on these occa- 
sions should always ])c more eomj>osed than men. 

And when the solemn words were said, Bob kissed bis 
wife gallantly, and then, as the organ uttered Mendelssohn’s 
lovely melody “ I w’aited for the Lord,"' the two turned 
about and in the aisle met hosts of friends eager to eongnit- 
ulatc them. At any other time Bob might have been mor- 
tified that ho was a j^erson of secondary importance. It w^as 
the bride that the people looked at, and not the groom. 
But now he was too happy and too ready to Ibrgct himself. 
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He was too glad io have liis wife greeted warmly to think 
of any other thing. By the time the church porch was 
reached every v;oman i)resent had the details of Bessie’s 
costume fixed indelil)ly in her mind, ready for description 
and explanation to lier friends ; and while the bell in tho 
steeple rang out a merry j^eal, we returned to the Magruder 
mansion, where, in the company of friends, tve passed the 
few hours before tho <leparture of Mr. and Mrs. Parker. 

licv. Dr. Hopkins w’as there, beaming at the guests through 
his gold spectacles, and making himself very comfortable 
wdth the oysters and terrapin and chicken salad. He even 
iiad a smile for Colonel Bangs, Avho was discussing with Mr. 
Magruder the probable effect upon the railway interests of 
the country of an article in the ArgiLs of that morning upon 



“ Our Grinding Monopolies.” It was interesting to listen to 
the colonel. 

1 tell you,” said he, with vehemence, “ the time has com^ 
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for the overthrow of these gigantic railroad corporations; 
the time has come ibr a free press to open its batteries upon 
the monopolies which arc tramiding the rights of the people 
beneath their feet. There will be a bitter fight, sir, mark 
me ; it will be a battle to the death. 13ut the Argus enters 
the lists boldly and without fear. The article of to-day un- 
sheaths the sword; it warns the railway tyrants that the 
battle has begun.” 

“I am sure it will alarm them,” said ]\tr. Magruder. 
‘‘And you, I suppose, arc W'illing to give up everything 
for the cause? How about your annual free pass to Phila- 
delphia ?” 

“Oh, ah! as for that,” exclaimed the colonel, “you per- 
haps observed that I expressly excepted our own road and 
.complimented its oflicers. A man must not go to extremes 
in these matters, Magruder. And then thcre^s the adver- 
tising, you know! !No, sir; W’e must proceed, as it were, 
cautiously at first. Precipitate action might ruin every- 
thing.” 

I>r. Tobias Jones also had overcome his jirofessional ani- 
mosity to Mrs. Magruder, and he was not only present, but 
he 'was conversing pleasantly with that lady, probably upon 
the subjects of bilious fever and an cm r isms. Penjamin P. 
Gunn W’as there, bustling around among the guests and pay- 
ing especial attention to Bob. When I saw' Gunn in earnest 
conversation with the groom and caught the words, “ in favor 
of your wife, you know%” I became aware of the fact that 
Benjamin was improving the festive hour with an attemj)t 
to do a bit of business. Even Judge Pitman was present, 
for Mr. Magruder liked the old man and was in a gracious 
mood upon that day. I w’elcomcd the judge heartily when, 
dressed in a swallow-tail coat of a surprising j3attcrn, he 
came up to me and said, 

“ Splendid send-off for them j^oisng folks, ain’t it ? I IclK 
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you, they didn’t do things this way wlien me an’ Harriet 
consolidated! YYg lived down yer in Kent; an’ when wo 
wore married by the squire, I give him fifty cents an’ then 

went out an* borrowed a 
waggin so’s me an* Harriet 
eould take a little drive, 
Wc come up yer to !New 
Cassel an’ stayed two days 
at the tavern, an* then 
drove back an* begui’ 
work ogin, jes’ ’s if notliin* 
oncommon had Jiappencd.” 

“ It was not the custom 
then, I suppose, to make a 
display on such occasions?**. 

“No, .sz>/ Pcoidc hadn't 
no money to git up sieU 
fodderin' as this yer. They 
had to go slower. Still,” 
mused the judge, “ it’s all right — it’s all right, (rittin* mar- 
ried ’s a big event ; an* if you kin make a fuss over it, you 
ought to. If my <Uiughter ever tries it. I’ll give her the 
best I kin buy. A weddin* like this is nice all ’round, but 
the winimen in partu-kler is amazin’ fond of sich things. 
If you’ll excuse me, I believe I’ll try another fried oyster.” 

There was another exciting time when l^cssie, at last, 
came down in her traveling dress and stood with Bob ready 
to depart. While the cabman carried the trunks to the car" 
riage, Bes.sio said her farewells. There was a good-bye for 
mother, uttered with tears in the eyes of both 
of them, a tender adieu to father, kisses for the 
women and a sliake of the hand for the men, and 
then they entered t^.o ^c,rriage. Wc flung an 
old shoe or two after them and waved our hands; anJ. 
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Coolcy^s boy gave them a parting salute -with a stone that 
shivered the carriage wimlow. We watched them as tliey 
went down the street, and saw, now and then, a handker- 
chief fluttered toward us ; then they turned a corner and 
disat^peared. 

It was a little lonely in the cottage upon tliat evening with 
Bo}) no longer a member of the family. We shall miss him, 
with his sprightliness and fun; and we sliall half incline to 
regret that the little drama we have watched so long with 
eager interest is ended, even though the prince, alter all his 
puiiering, has found the princess and W'cdded her, and though 
at last they have gone across the hills and far away” be- 
yond ** the utmost puri)lc rim of that new W’orld, which is 
the old” 

‘ We sat in the old room in silence for a wdiilo, both look - 
ing at tlie fire and lioth thinking, not so much of the events 
of the day as of tlio promise of the future for those t'^Jp 
voyagers into the golden regions of ilelight. Then 
Adder said, Avitli half a sigh: 

“I do liope tliey wdll be happy!” 

“ And so do I ; and I really believe they will be, for both 
Oi them havii sweet temiiers and good common sense ; those 
are the qualities that arc likely to ensure the felicity of mar- 
ried folks.” 

“ But it is a great risk for Bob to run ; and for Bessie too, 
for that matter.” 

‘‘ So it is ; but it is a risk that may fairly be te-ken when 
the judgment gives approval to the choice of the heart. 

' *':not bother themselves, however, a great deal with 
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irom our eyes the mysteries of the years to come. Think 
wliat a journey it is that began to-day ! Separate and apart 
they have come thus far ; but now they arc to travel during 
all their lives together, over rough jilaces as well as where 
the way is smooth. The power of each over the happiness 
of the other is infinite. He can make her wholly miserable, 
and she can utterly destroy his peace. A violent demon- 
stration is not required. A little indifference at first, a 
harsh word, then a growing coldness, then neglect, and for 
ever afterward comj)lctc separation of heart and soul and 
feeling, though outwardly they seem united. 

‘‘And even if they should be as happy as the most blessed 
of US, it is well that their imaginations should throw about 
the fhiuro a glamour which will hide the reality. A tried 


and well proved love W'ill hardly bear the shock when mis- 
fortune Mnd poverty come ; it sometimes permits an almost 
Iktal display ;<|^f ill-temper when there are sleepless nights 
sick and j^eavish children, when the soul is vexed with 
tJi^ll^Qiareaof hlttjmss, wdth the smaller trials of life, and with 
the myriad annoyances that arc encountered in the 

patli of ^ery n^i. There are few of us who are heroes 
ampi;^ tto'troubli^ of common life. Perhaps wo bear tlio 
<^nougli ; but we cry out when wc 
-tBi^wginy arrows that arc shot at us every day, 
at home and in the w orld. The truly groat man is he who 


is patient and forbearing beneath small vexations. The 
real hero is he wdio bears the burden of his life, wdth its 
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in tlic novel and upon tho .sta^e, to end the i4oiy v»lien tlio 
knight and tlio Jady who have loved and sullercMl 4-hrough 
all the pages aiul all the acts are made man and wife. We 
have not done mu(;h with our pair; but, it is enough tlmt w^e 
have told a simphi story of an old passion in still aiu)ther 
form, and that wo liavc given the clironicles of the village 
with what (juality of humor we could infuse into them, but 
without malice or vulgarity and without irrevm*cnce. 1 have 
no patience with those wdio seek to find amusement by com- 
mitting these faults. There is matter enough in harmless 
things for sportivenoss ; and rather than try to excite mirth 
by hurting tJic feelings of my neighbors, by stooping to 
coarseness, or by speaking with levity of things that are 
sacred, 1 woiil<l <*onsent to write only hooks that should be 
as solemn as ti agt'dy itself. Wo have had some strange ex- 
periences since the record began, and w’e should bo \cry dull 
indeed if wc had not learned something trom them. Of one 
tiling we are completely convincetl : it is that a man who is 
rnado miserable because his iieighbovs will not do as he 
wishes them to do had better not come to this or any 
other village with the intent to bo made happy. The 
man who voluntarily becomes a hermit is a fool. A inaji 
of sense must necessarily desire to live with his fcllo\/s 
and to enjoy their society, their sympathy and the comforts 
tiijLt can be obtained with their assistance. TIu can havo 
these only by making sacrifices for th^. He must not 
only give up some of his natural rights as an individual, but 
he must make up his mind to endure psftiently disagreeable 
things that are done by his neighbors. He may flee from 
the city escape the professor of music who hammers a 
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ilo ( lin t lio til inks should bo loft iiiidono. The man. 

iherciort*, ^vho couuss to the village in pursuit of porlhot 
iioaco anti quiet of course 'will not find llicin. He ^vill en*, 
. «)iintor (he du?agroc:ibh; practices and ]>eculiaritios of oth(‘r 
■.).'ople precisely as ho did in the city; ho will be called upon 
to endure annoyaiuies as aggravating as any of those from 
which he has llpwn. Ho can have comparative contcutmt'nt 
' .1(1 rt'pose in eilher place only by determining to have them 
despite his neighbors. It is probable that men will always 
have in this world shar]> corners and rough surfaces with 
which they will jag and ti‘ar each other as they roll oii- 
ward ill tlu‘ swift currcnl of life. Perliajis wq shall have 
fcmoothuess and evc nnc.^s when avc enter Paradise. I hope 
S30, at any rate. Anil nu'antime let us all stoj) growling 
jdioitt (^vils wliieh <;annot he cured. 

“ And now' I wall concltah* our nieok little story. Perhaj^s 
rcgi'(‘tfully I W’ill clo.so the door through which (he public 
luis bet'll sulliired to peep in upon the movements of oiii 
<jiii(U life at homo and in the villaire^ imd thus will end tin 
speetaele. 'Phat lillj~will^(^(y 4 t 0 £k|Vjl^^ lie saeriMl (.< 

nursclv(^s, anil.dhti .eVthlts'inaP iilva uii 

j:ecord' 














